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LINK 

3, 19, for this much read such. 

10, 9, for read 

14, 28, for different read difficult. 

19, 21, for 3 X:^Tfff<^read 
21, 26, for read 

34, 3 from below,forPaZi read Prakrit \ 
36, 8, for bhdla read hhala. 

39, 26, for read j 

44, 2, for detu read dehu 
47^ 26, dele that. 

60, 16, for IFT^ read 

50, 18, after word a full stop Instead 
of a comma. 

V 

62, 13, for discharged read discharge. 

66, 5, for 90 read 38 (ed. Stenzler).* j 
66, 7, for read 

57, 28, for JS^ read 
68, 6, after Pali a full stop instead 
of a comma. 

61, 26, for hladlA read hlatu. 

63, 4, for masj read majj. 

65, 9, for 7135 read ^135- * 

70, 12, for phrase read phase. 

73, 16, for read in^V- 
83, 24, for ^rr?Ti:5|. 

106, 6, for read 
112, last but one, for read 

114, 21, for 'mn read 


rAOB LINB 

124, 1, dele comma after hearing. 

134, 6, for^ft%^rca(llft%^- 

135, 29, after dielala insert f, \ for 

dielaf^ etc., read d^lat\ etc. 

140, 31, for read flTWT. 

141, 19, for read hVh . 

14S), 24, for asmdh read asmah, 

154, 29, for read • 

162, 7, for read 

163, 2, the^vords ‘aorist^Zt* should 

he put between brackets. 

175, 29, for Ludhiana read Lodiana. 

176, 5 from below, for Pr. read P. 

178, 18, for Nuantl read Nuhantu 

179, 24, for read 

196, 10, for ‘Daughter Vead* Laughter.* 

196, 17, for read 

202, 2 from below, for 59 read 60. 

214, 4, for Imperfect read Imperative. 

223, 29, for read 

250, 17, for Imperfect read Imperative. 

254, 6, for Orly a read Aryan. 

257, 3, for read TJWl- 

262, 22, for read ^RTTl* 

262, 23, for read imruf- 

262, 23, for read 

262, 23, for its read as. 

263, 6, for H.-D. read K.-D. 

267, 9,for^7fread^lf^. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

STRUCTURE OF VERBAL STEMS. 

CONTENTS. — § 1. Structure op the Sanskrit Verb. — § 2. Beginnings op 
THE Analytical System in Sanskrit. — § 3. Conjugations op the Pali 
Verb. — } 4. Tenses op the Pali Verb. — { § 6, 6. The Verb in Jaina 
Prakrit.— J 7. Scenic Prakrit Verb. — § 8. Apabhran9a Verbal Forms. 
— § 9. Thb*Modern Verbal Stem. — § 10. Phases op the Verb. — § 11. 
Single and Double St£ms.^$ 12. Single Neuter Stems prom Sanskrit 
:bjiu Roots. — § 13. The same prom other Classes* op Sanskrit Boots. — 
§ 14. Modern Neuter Stems prom Sani^rit Passive Past Participles. 
— $ 15. Single Active Stems. 16. Treatment op Sanskrit Boots 

ENDING IN A VoWEL. § 17. ThE StEM DEKH . — § 18. DoUBLE VeRBS. — 

} 19. SiNDHi Double Stems Difpbring in the Final Consonant. — { 20. 

Double Stems Differing in Vowel and Final Consonant. — 6 21. Double 

• * 

Stems Differing only in the Vowel. — § 22. Examples and Illustra- 
tions.— § 23. Laws of the Formation of Modern Stbms.<^§ 24. The 
Passive Intransitive.— J 26. The Passive. — § 26. The Causal. — § 27. 
The Passive Causal. — § 28, The Causal in a Neuter Sense. — { 29. 
Secondary Stems. — § 30. Beduflicated and Imitative Stems.—} 31. 
Gipsy Verbal Stems. 

§ 1. The Sanskrit verb, with its long array of tenses, intricate 
phonetic changes, and elaborate rules of formation, seems to 
have been subjected at a very early period to processes of 
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simplification. Indeed, we may be permitted to hold that 
some, at least, of the forms laid down in the works of Sanskrit 
grammarians, were never actually in vise in the spoken lan- 
guage, and with all due deference to the opinions of scholars, 
it may he urged that much of this elaborate development arose 
in an age when the speech of the people had wandered very far 
away from the classical type. Even if it were not so, even if 
there ever were a time when the Aryan peasant used ‘ poly- 
syllabic desidcratives, and was familiar with multiform aorists, 
it is clear that he began to satisfy himself with a simpler 
system at a very distant epoch, for the range of forms in 
Pali and th® other Prakrits is far narrower than in claf-sical 
Sanskrit. 

Simplification is in fact the rule in all branches of the Indo- 
European family of languages, and in those wo are now dis- 
cussing, the verb follows this general law. To make this clear, 
it may be well to give hero, as a preliminary matter, a slight 
sketch of the structure of the verb as it stands in the Sanskrit 
and Prakrit stages of development. 

In that stage of the Sanskrit language which is usually ac- 
cepted as the classical one, the verb is synthetical throughout, 
except in one or two tensQs where, as will be hereafter shown, 
the analytical method has already begun to show itself. By 
separating the inflectional additions, and unravelling the 
euphonic changes necessitated by them, we may arrive at a 
residuum or grammarian’s abstraction called the root. These 
roots, which have no real existence in spoken language, serve 
as useful and indispensable pegs on which to hang the long 
chain of forms which would otherwise defy all attempts at 
reducing them to order. Some writers have lately thought fit 
to sneer at the philologist and his roots, and have made them- 
selves meiiy over imaginary pictures of a time when the 
human race talked to each other in roots only. These gentle- 
men set up a bugbear of their own creation for the purpose of 
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pulling it to pieces again. No one, as far as I am aware, has 
ever asserted that at a given period o:ft the world!s history a 
certain race of men used such words as hhii, gam, ot har, till 
some one hit on the ingenious device of adding to hhii, the word 
ami, and, modifying hhii, into hhava, hurst upon his astonished 
countrymen with the newly-discovered word bhav&mi, ** I am.” 
What has been asserted, and truly too^is that in Sanskrit we 
find & large number of words expressing the idea of “ being,” 
in which the consonantal sound hh is followed by various 
vowels and semivowels, which, according to phonetic laws, 
spring from the vowel u, and that as, for scientific purposes, 
some common generic term is required to enable us to include 
xmder one head all parts of the verb, we are justified in putting 
together these two constant uiivarying elements, and so obtain- 
ing a neat technical expression hhijt., to which, as to a common 
factor, can be referred all the words expressive of “ being ” in 
its relations of time, person, and condition. Analysis and ar- 
rangement of this sort is an essential part of every science, and 
the native ‘grammarians had done this much work for us before 
European sTcill was brought to bear on the subject. ♦ 

Verbal roots, then, are grammarians’ tickets, by which actual 
spoken words are classified and arranged in groups for con- 
venience of investigation. The roots in Sanskrit arc mostly 
monosyllabic, consisting of a consonant followed by a vowel, as 
bhii, y&, ni, or of a vowel followed by a consonant, as ad, iah, 
uhh, or of a vowel between two consofhants, as kar, gam, pat. 
Hoots may also consist of a single vowel, as i, and in the place 
of a single consonant there may be a nexus, as grah, piiy, mlai. 
Those roots which have more than one syllable are usually of a 
sedondary nature, being in some cases produced by reduplica- 
tion, QjsJ&gar, in others made from nouns, as kumdr. 

Each verbal root presents six phases or grad^ of action ; 
active, neuter, passive, causal, desiderative, intensive. All 
these are «lisf.i-n guisb fi d by certain modifications of the letters 
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of tlie root, and by certain prefixed and affixed syllables. 
«hhi, “ to be,” undergoes tbe following modifications : 


Active 

Nmter ‘ 

Passive 

Causal 

Pestderative 

Intensive 


bbava. 

bbfiiya. 

bb&vaya. 

bubbfisba. 

bobbfiya. 


Thus 


Tho causal also is in some cases treated as primary stem, and 
gives rise to subsidiary forms; thus from pdtaya “cause to 
fall,” is madp a passive pdtya, wbonce comes a desidei-ative 
causal pipdtayisha. 

Each of these six phases may bo conjugated throughout 
thirteen tenses, in each of wliich are nine forms representing 
the three persons of the singular, dual, and plural. It rarely 
happens in prjictiee that any one verbal root exhibits the whole 
of these forms, but if we regard the general type, we may 
fairly say that a Sanskrit verb, as an individual entity, is an 
aggregate of seven hundred and two words, all agreeing in 
expressing modifications of the idea ‘contained in the root- 
syllable, which is the comnion inheritance of them all.^ Of 
the thirteen tenses, nine ate conjugated according to certain 
rules which, with some exceptions, hold good for aU verbs in 
the language, but the remaining four tenses are subject to 
rules by which they are divided into ten classes or conjuga- 
tions. These four are the present, imperfect, imperative, and 
optative ; and before we can determine what form a verbal 


1 KTomely, 6 phases x 13 tenses x 9 persons = 702. But this is an extreme calca> 
lation, for the Subjunctive (Let) is only found in Yodic Sanskrit; and the two forms 
of the Perfect (Lit) may be regarded as variations of the same tense. Thus the 
number of tenses may be reduced to ten, viz. Present (Lat), Imperfect (Lah), 
Optative (Lih), Imperative (Lot), Perfect (Lit), Aorist (Lun), Future (Lrt), Con-^ 
ditional (Lr^)> Second Future (Lut), Benedictive (d^ir Lin). By this reckoning the 
number of forms would be 6 x 10 x 9 = 540. 
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root can take in any of tkese tenses, we must know what con- 
jugation it belongs to. 

Inasmuch also as the Sanskrit grammarians class the active 
and neuter phases together, we must find out which of these 
two phases any given verb employs, for the terminations of tho 
tenses and persons are difierent. Some verbs employ both, but 
the jnajority are conjugated only in Cne of tho two, and as 
there is no rule as to which of the two is to be used, the dic- 
tionary is our only guide. The active, or Farasmaipada, as it 
is called, stands to the neuter, or Atmanepada, in the same rela- 
tion as the active in Greek does to the middle voice, and the 
resemblance is the greater, in that the Atmanepada, like the 
middle voice in Greek, uses the terminations of the passive. 

Although each of tho seven hundred and two words which 
make up the complete typical Sanskrit verb contains the 
common root- syllable, yet this syllable docs not appear in tho 
same form in each word, but is subject to certain euphonic and 
other influences which afiect both the vowels and consonants 
composing* it, and often materially alter its shape. JTius the 
verbal root KAR, “do,” appears in classical Sanskrit in the 
following forms •: * 

1. W Kr% in 1 du. pf. Par. chakriva, 1 pi. id. chakrima, 2 s. 
pf. Atm. chakriahe, 1 du., 1 and 2 pi. id. chakrivahe, chakrimahe, 
chakridhve : in the whole of tho 1 aor. Atm., as akrishi, akrith&h. 
akrita, etc. ; in the pass. part, kritahy ^nd gerund kptvd, and in 
the benedictive Atm., as knshhhta, etc. 

2. ns kri, in bened. Par., as kriydaam, kriydh, kriydt, etc., 
and in the passive present, as kriye, kriyaae, kriyate, etc. 

3. kar, in pres. Par., as karomi, karoshi, karoti, and before 
all weak terminations. 

4. kur, in pres. Atm., as kurve, kurmhe, kurute, and 
before strong terminations. 

5^ i|rr^ kdr, in pf. Par., as ckakdra, and 1 aor. Par., as 
akdrsham, also in the causal, as kdrayati. 
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6. lli At, in 2 and pf. Par., chakra, chakruh, and 1 and 

3 s. pf . Atm. ehukre. 

In the same way the root CjBZ7“hcat,” appears in some parts 
of the verb as gri, in others as gru, grit, grin, and grhv. In the 
whole range of verbal roots there is perhaps not one which 
does not undergo more or loss modification in the course of 
being conjugated. § ** 

Not only does the root-syllable present itself in various 
forms in the several tenses, but the terminations of the nine 
persons differ in each tense, and sometimes one tense will have 
two sets of terminations. Moreover, the endings of any given 
tense in one phase, differ from the corresponding ones of the 
same tense in another phase. -Thus the terminations of the 
present tense are in the active phase 


Singidar 

1. ami. 

2. si. 

3. ti. 

Dual 

1. avah. 

2. thah. 

3. tah. 

Plural 

1. amah. 

2. tha. 

3. nti. 

the middle phase the 

same tense ends in 

1 

Singular 

1. i. 

2. se. 

CD 

• 

Dual 

1.^ avahe. 

2. ithe. 

3. ite. 

Plural 

1. amahe.. 

2. dhve. 

3. nte. 


This slight outline will suffice to show how vast and intricate 
are the ramifications of the Sanskrit verb. The reader who 
has followed the steps Ijy which the noun has been simplified, 
as shown in the second volume of this work, will not be sur- 
prised to find in the present volume how widely the modem 
verb differs from that of Sanscrit. It was impossible to reduce 
the verb to anything like the simplicity required by modem 
speakers without sacrificing by far the greater portion of the 
immense and unwieldy apparatus of ancient times. 

§ 2. Owing to the want of a continuous succession of literary 

documents, such as exists in the case of the modem Bomance 
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languages of Europe, it is scarcdy possible to trace stop by step 
tbe changes which have occurred in the’verb. .It is necessary, 
however, to make the attempt, and to piece together such evi- 
dence as we have, because the modem verb is an undoubted 
descendant of the ancient one, though only a slight trait here 
and there recalls the features of its parent, and its structure in 
man;^ points can only be rendered intelligible by tracing it 
back to the ancient stock whence it sprung. 

The first steps in the direction of simplification occur in 
Sanskrit itself. Many of the elaborate forms cited by gram- 
marians are of very rare occurrence in actual literature, and 
some of them seem almost to have been invented for the sake 
of imiformity. Three instances of this tendency in classical 
Sanskrit may here be noticed. 

The perfect tense in Sanskrit, as in Greek, is usually formed 
by reduplication, so wo have from “bum,” pf. TiWPff 

“ see,” pf. just as 'Kshroi) makes 'KeKoiira and rphroa, 

rirpoipa. there are certain roots which cannot take re- 

duplication, and these form their perfect by an analytical 
process. The root is formed into a sort of abstract substantive 
in the accusative case, and the perfect of lan auxiliary verb is 
added to it. The verbs ^ “ be,”»ira^ “ be,” and ^ “ do,” are 
the auxiliaries principally employed for this purpose. Thus — 

V " wet,” makes pf. ^ 

shine,” „ „ etc. 

explain,” „ „ » etc.' , 

Another instancy of the analytical formation is seen in the 
future tense made out of the agent of the verb with the present 
tense of the auxiliary “ be.*’ Thus from V ** 
comes the agent which with the present of makes 

s. 1 . p- 1- 

2 . 2 . 

^ Max Muller’s Sanskrit Grammar, p. 172, 
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A third instance is a form of phrase in which the passive 
past participle is coihbined with this same auxiliary to 
form a perfect definite, as “I have como,” or, as 

more faithfully represented by other European languages, “ je 
auia venu,” and as we sometimes say ourselves, “ I am come.” 
Here an analytical constmiction supplies the place of the per- 
fect. Closely allied to this is the frequent habit in writers of 
the classical style of expressing the same tense by the neuter of 
the p.p.p. with the subject in the instrumental, as **by 

him gone,” i.e. ** hg went,” instead of EfTTH?. 

These are the first faint indications of a method wliich, in 
the course of ages, has developed to such an extent as to consti- 
tute the leading principle in the organization of the modem 
verb. By this system a greater facility for expressing nice 
shades of meaning is obtained. niay mean “ he went,*’ 

or, “ he has gone,” but by the other system each of ‘these two 
meanings has a phrase peculiar to itself, meaning “he 

has gone,” and Tf?! “lie went.” Precisely in the same 
way the .Latin had only ego amavi for “ I loved ” and “ T 
have loved,” but the Romance langu/iges found this insufli- 
cient, and they have — 

“ I loved. “ I have loved,” 

French j’aimai j’ai aim4. 

Italian io amai io ho amato. 

Spanish yo ame yo he amado. 

§, 3. The next step in the reduction of the numerous Sanskrit 
tenses to a more manageable compass is seen in Pali, originally 
an Indian Prakrit, but which became the sacred language of 
the Buddhists of Ceylon, having been carried thither in the 
middle of the third century* before Christ, by Mahendra, 
son of King A9oka, and spread thence to Biumah and Siam. 

1 Enhn, Beitrage zor Pali Grammatik, p. 1. But Tumotir, Mahawanao zzix., 
gives B.O. 307. So also Childen, preface, p. ix. 
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Althougli the Pali grammarians, in their^anxiety to exalt their 
sacred speech, tell us that the verb has ten conjugatipns, yet 
examples of all these are but rarely found.^ Four of the ten 
Sanskrit conjugations, the first, fourth, sixth, and tenth, re- 
semble each other very closely even in that language, and are 
easily brought down to one in Pali. The seventh of Sanskrit 
also Iq^s somewhat of its peculiar type,^hich consists in in- 
serting between the vowel of the root and the final conso- 
nant, or Vf before weak terminations. Thus in Skr. ^ rudhy 
“to obstruct,^’ makes its present runaddhi, but in Pali, 

while the sf is retained, the present is rundhati, after the type 
of the first class. 

Five out of the ton Sanskrit. conjugations are thus reduced 
almost, if not entirely, to one. Of the remaining five, the 
second of Sanskrit in roots which end in a vowel exhibits some 
traces of Sanskrit forms, while in those which end in a con- 
sonant the types of the first, or Bhii, class prevail. Thus 
Skr. “to go,” pr. Pali also y&ti, but 

Skr. * ** to rub,” pr. Pali majjati , as if from a Skr.<fpj|f^ . 

•''f? to milk, „ . ,, cfoAoti. 

“to lick,” „ %flP. „ hhati. 

The third conjugation occasionally takes the reduplication as 
in Sanskrit, but in many instances prefers the Bhfi type. Thus 

Skr. V “ to fear,” Pali 

WT“tohold,” 

The verb dd, “to ^ve,” which belongs to this conjugation, 
has special developments of its own, and is discussed in § 16 . 

The fifth, eighth, and ninth classes are very similar even in 
Sanskrit, for while the fifth adds to its root, the eighth 
adds but as all its roots except one already end in it 

* Seren classes are given by Eacc&yana. See Senart, Journal Asiatique, vi. sirie, 

Tol. zviL p. 439. 
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comes practically to j)ro.tty much the same thing as the fifth. 
The nmth adds srr» and to the root before various termina- 
tions. Here Pali draws very slight distinctions, making verbs 
of the fifth class take and ^ indifferently, and both fifth and 
ninth appear occasionally in the guise of the first. Thus — 


Skr. V ^ “ hear, 

V W “ do,” viii. . 

V “think,” viii. 


PaU and 

»» • 


The reason why the forms of the Bhh conjugation exercise 
so great an influence, and, like the -«s-stem in nouns, so largely 
displace all the other types, is probably that the first conjuga- 
tion is by far the largest, containing upwards of nine hundred 
out of the two thousand roots said to exist in Sanskrit. The 
second conjugation has only seventy-three, the third but 
twenty-five, the fourth and sixth about one hundred and forty 
each. The tenth, it is true, contains four hundred, but it is 
identical in form with the causal. The fifth has only thirty- 
three, the ninth sixty-one, while uilder the seventh class are 
twenty-five, and under the eighth only nine. These figures, it 
must be added, are taken *from the Dh&.tupA.tha, a grammarian’s 
list of roots,^ which contains many roots seldom, if ever, found 
in use, so that for all practical purposes the first conjugation 
covers more than half the verbs in the language. "When it is 
also remembered that the fourth, sixth, and tenth differ but 
slightly from the first, it is not surprising that the terminations 
common to these four conjugations should have fixed them- 
selves in the popular mind, and been added by the vulgar 
to all roots indiscriminately. Nearly all those verbs which 
retain the type of any conjugation, except the first, are words 
of extremely common use, which would naturally keep their 


^ 'W’estergaard, Radices Sonskr. p. 342. 
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■well-known forms in tlie mouths of the j^ple in spite of aU 
rules and tendencies to the contrary. • « 

§ 4. The dual number has entirely disappeared from Pali, 
and the Atmanopada, or middle phase, has practically merged 
into the active, for although Kacc^yana (J. As., vol. xvii. 
p. 429„sCLtra 18) gives terminations for fB, yet it is admitted 
that those of the active may he used instead, and practically it 
would appear that they are so used. The other phases, as 
causnl, passive, desiderative, and intensive, have their own 
forms as in Sanskrit. 

Among the tenses the chief is the present, and it is in Pali 
that we j&rst find a tendency 'to. retain throughout the whole 
verb that form of tho root which is in use in the present. This 
tendency grows stronger in the later Prakrits, and becomes an 
almost invariable rule in the modem languages. Thus— 

Skr. Vir^“cook,” present Pa. 

future 

( 

aprist »» 

gerund Upm 

Phonetic influences in Sanskrit change this root as regards 
its final consonant in the diflerent 'tenses, but Pali, ha'ving got 
hold of the form pach in tho present tense, retains it throughout 
the verb. It is still, however, only a tendency, and not a law, 
for we find instances in which Pali forms are derived directly 
from the corresponding tense in Sanskrit. One who should 
attempt to learn Pali without reference to Sanskrit woidd find 
it diffietdt to imderstand how the words karofi, kubhati, kayirA, 
kAhAmi, akAsi, kattum, could all spring from the same verbal 
root. It is only when the corresponding Sanskrit forms karoti, 
kurvate, kuryAt^ kartAami, akArahitf kartum^ are put by their 

^ Or more strictly from an older JkaryAt not in use in classical Sanskrit. Kuhn, 
Beitiage, lOd. 
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side, that the threap which connects them all becomes evident. 
Just ap in the Homance languages, ^Italian so, sa, sajpete, sanno, 
s&ppi, seem to have very little beyond the initial s in common, 
till it is perceived that they come from the Latin sapio, sapit, 
sapitis, sapiunt, sapui; thus, also, ho and ehhi can only be seen 
to be parts of tho same verb when their origin from Latin haheo 
and hahui is recognized. In Spanish there is the same diffi- 
culty, as will be seen by comparing hacer, ha, go, hice, hare, and 
hecho, with their Latin originals facere, facio, feci, facere haheo, 
factum. In Portuguese, which seems to bo the lowest and 
most corrupt Apabhrun 9 a of the Eomanj'e Prakrits, the. changes 
are such as almost to defy analysis. For instance, ter, tenho, 
tinha, tice, terei, correspond to liatin tenerc, teneo, tencham, 
teniii, tenere haheo : also hei, hoiive, haja, to haheo, hahui, haheam, 
and sou, he, foi, seja, to sum, est, fui, sit.^ 

The tenses of tho Pali verb arc eight in number. ^ These 
correspond to the tenses of the Sanskrit verb, omitting the 
periphrastic or second future (lut), tho bencdictive (& 9 ir lin), 
and ^he subjunctive (let). The present active is -almost exactly 
tho same as the Sanskrit as regards its terminations in the Bhh 
form, and the middle only differs, and even then very slightly, 
in the 1 and 2 plural. I’hus — 

Skr. 1 pi. 2. 

Pa. ^1. 2. 

In this tense, as in many others, Pali is not very instructive, 
it clings too closely to the Sanskrit. It is, however, necessary 
to ‘give a sketch of its forms, because they exhibit the first 
traces of that gradual change which has led to the modern con- 
jugation. Even when the Pali conjugates a verb according to 

^ Diez, Qhramm. d. Bomanischen Sprachen, yol. ii. p. 188. 

3 The materials for this section are taken chiefly from Kuhn, Beitrage, p. 93 aeqq , » 
with some additions from Childers’s Dictionaryi and a few remarks of my own. 
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any class other than the Bhil, it still keeps the personal end- 
ings of Sanskrit for that conjugation ; thfts from V ^ “ go,” 
we have — 

Pa. s. 1. 2. 3 . jnfn; p. i. 2. itr, 3. 

which differs from Sanskrit only in omitting the visarga 
in P. 1. 

The imperative follows the type of the present, and may be 
thus compared with Sanskrit Parasmaipada, 

Skr. S. 1. TRlfir, 2. Xtm, 3. T|^; P. 1. 2. 3. 

Pa. S, l.qqrfif, 2 .q^, 3. q^j; P.l.qqT»?» 2 .q^, 3. q^. 

and with the Atmanepada, thus — 

Skr. S. 1. q%, 2. q^, 3. q^qt; P. 1. 2. qqr^, 3. q^. 

Pa. S. 1. q%, 2. q^, 3. q^?f ; P. 1. qqT»l%, 2.qq^, 3.q^. 

Hero the S. 1 Parasmai seems to have arisen from some con- 
fusion with tho present, as also P. 2. Noteworthy is S. 2, with 
its ending f^, which, though only found in classical Sanskrit 
in tho second,, third, seventh, and ninth conjugations, has crept 
into all in Pali, and has cqptinued on into the mediaeval period, 
thus Chand » 

^ ^ II 

“ Saj/ thou a good word of them.” — ^Pr. R. i. 9. 

where q|^=Skr. qpqqr (ff)- In Vedic Skr. f| appears in 
all the conjugations. Of the Atmane forms P. 1 seems to be 
derived from an older form, masai. P. 2 should ,, perhaps 
he read hvo, not vho, in which case it is a regular resultant 

^ m 

from Sanskrit dhv. 

The potential is the Sanskrit optative (lih), thus — 

Pakasmai. 

Skr. 8. 1. X^, 2. q^, 3. q%f^; P. 1. q%q, 2. q%r, 3. q%^. 
Pa. 8. 1. q%qnf^, 2. oqirflr. 3. p. i. •im, 2 . •qjR, 3 . 
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Atmakb. 

8k. 8. 1. 2. 3. iT%7r ; P- 1* , 2. 3. 

Pa. 8. 1. 3.17^^; P. 2. 

In this tense the point specially to be noticed is the tendency 
to simplify not only the root-syllable, but the range of termi- 
nations also. Having got the syllables eyya as the type of the 
tense, Pali seeks to avoid all further distinctions, and to use as 
much as possible the personal endings of the present tense. It 
sometimes conjugates the potential according to the types of 
other classes, and in this respect follows the lead of the present 
less faithfully in this tense than in tiie imperative. Thus, 
though in the present and imperative of har, it follows the 
Sanskrit, and has learoti, haroUt-, yet in the potential it treats 
har as if it belonged to the llhh class, and has kareyy&mi as 
though from a Sanskrit karcyam instead of the actual Jmry&m. 
There are other peculiarities about this tense which are not 
here noticed, as having no bearing upon the subject of the 
modern languages. * 

The imperfect has been, to some extent, mixed up with the 
aorist (luh), and both, together with the perfect, lead us into 
considerations which are of interest only for Pali itself, not 
having survived or had ahy influence on modem developments. 
They may therefore be passed over as immaterial to our present 
inquiry. 

The future, on the contrary, offers many interesting peculi- 
arities, especially, as will be seen hereafter, 'in reference to 
Gujarati and some of the rustic dialects jof Hindi. The future 
is a different tense in the modem languages, and every scrap 
of information which can help to elucidate it deserves special 
notice. It runs thus in Pali {V “ go ”) — 

8kp. 8. 1. 2. 3. p- 1- 2 . tjto, 3. Tjfir. 

Pa. 8. 1. 2. 3. ; P. 1. • WT, 2. 3. 
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Here the only noteworthy feature is the change of Ef 
into The Atmanepada follows the sataae rule throughout. 
Although the tendency to keep that form of the root* which 
exists in tho present leads to divergences from the Sanskrit 
future type, yet instances occur in which the Sanskrit type is 
preserved. These occur in reference to that very troublesome 
feature in tho Sanskrit verb, tho intermediate which is some- 
times inserted between the root and the termination, and some- 
times not. When it is not inserted, the euphonic laws of 
Sanskrit require that the final consonant of the root be 
changed to enable it to combine with the initial consonant 
of the termination. Thus ‘*cook,^’ when it has to take 

the future termination becomes and . 

Here Pali sticks to the form because it is used in the present 

and makes its future as though there had been (as 

there probably was in colloquial usage) a Sanskrit future 
with the intermediate ^ inserted. 

In a certain number of verbs, however, it has two forms, 
one as above* retaining the root-form of the present, and the 
other a phonetic equivalent of the Sanskrit. Xuhn^ gives 
the following examples, to which I add the Sanskrit for com- 
parison. 

Skr. “get,” future Pali but also . 


V “ speak,” 

99 


99 




99 


99 

wfff. 


V « dwell,” 

99 


99 

but also qfll<srOf. 

V fijj^ “ cleave,” 

m 

99 


99 

^ ^ - 

99 


99 


99 


99 

V “ loose,” 

99 


99 



•V^ ^ “ hear,” 

99 


99 


„ ft»rart?r. 


* Beitrage, p. 116 . 
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The consonantal changes are in accordance with the treat- 
ment of the nexus as«explained in Vol. I. p. 304. The striving 
after uniformity is seen, however, in the retention of the alter- 
native forms having the same type as the present, and it is, 
moreover, worth observing that the forms which reproduce the 
type of the Sanskrit without the intermediate seem by 
degrees to have been misunderstood. The illiterate masses, 
and even those better instructed, seem to have missed the issati 
which so generally indicated to their minds the future tense, 
and regarded those forms which had not this familiar sound 
as present tenses. So they made double futures by adding the 
issa to them. Thus from “ to see,” future Pali 

made a form dakkhati, but the people by degrees took this for 
a present, and made what to them seemed a more correct future 
dakkhissnti. I mention this here as I shall have occasion here- 
after to discuss the much-debated question of the origin of 
the familiar modern stem dekh “see” (see § 17). Another 
instance is 

Skr. ^/ " be able,” future Pa. whence vulg^o 

In one case PaE has a future which points back to a Vedic 
form : 

Skr. y/ ‘‘weep.” Vedic future Pa. 

Classic ditto 

Occasionally the ^ i*s softened to as in from 

This is noteworthy with reference to 
Bhojpuri and the eastern Hindi dialects generally. 

§ 5. It used to be held that Pali was a descendant of the 
Md,gadhi dialect of Prakrit, but this opinion is now, I believe, 
exploded. Though the question is not yet set at rest, it would 
seem to have been fairly established that Mahendra was a 
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native of TJjjayin, and that the language which he carried to 
Ceylon was the ordinary vernacular of his own province.^ 
This dialect was not very different from that of Magadha, and 
Mahendra may have slightly altered the M&gadhi sayings of 
the great master, by his Uj jayini pronunciation, while retaining 
the name Md,gadhi out of deference to the sacred associations 
which clustered round the birthplace of Buddha. 

Be tibiis as it may, the nearest Indian dialect to Pali seems 
rmdoubtedly to be the Prakrit of the BhS.gavati, a sacred book 
of the semi-Buddhist sect of Jainas. If BCemochandra, him- 
self a Jain and author of several works on Prakrit, were 
available for reference, our task would be easier ; as yet, how- 
ever, none of Ilemachandra’s ■writings have •been printed or 
edited. Weber’s articles on the Bh&gavati are at present our 
only source of information.^ 

In the Jaina Prakrit the ton conjugations of the Sandcrit 
verb are, with few exceptions, reduced to the Bhh type. In 
this respect it goes further than Pali, treating as verbs of the 
first conjugation many which in Pali retain the type of other 
conjugations. The fifth, • seventh, and ninth conjugations, 
which in Sanskrit insert ^ with certain variations, are all 
reduced to one head by regarding ttjp as part of the root, 
as is also the case with the ^ of the fourth class. The a 
inserted between the root and termination of the Bhii class 
is used throughout, though occasionally weakened to or 
changed to e from some confusion between this and the e — aya, 
which is the type of the tenth class. The foUo'wing examples 
will illustrate the abov^ remarks. 

^ Kuhn, Beitrage, p. 7* 

^ Fischers admirable edition of Hemaebandra’s Grammar (Orphanage Press, Halle, 
1877) has reached me just as this work is going to press, and too late to be of use 
for this edition, except for a few hasty notes here and there. Mueller’s Beitrage zur 
Grammatik des Jainaprakyit came into my hands about the same time. I find it 
enables me to add a few illustrations to this section, which, however, was written in 
the latter part of 187d. 
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Skr. V 1 “ take,” i. Jaina 

f‘ know,’* ii. ^ V 

PL 3 ». 

V vr “put,” «i- 

with .. f<f|T “ P"*» ®“ (clothes)” 

and f^OT- 

Vfinj “ succeed,” iv. 
but *‘ propitiate,” 

V “ get,” V. 

with IT, irni, mwT’ ***® 

treated as part of the 
root. 

V " gather.” v. ^^.but also^- 

with the same 
confusion between the 
tfj' of V. and iJT of viii. 
as ocrurs in Pali. 

I 

^ “ hear,” v. TBUftf?! 

with promises.” 

V “ touch,” vi. » ^pilhC* 

“ break,” vii. >. 

VW‘‘do.”viii.^jfrf7f » ^T- 

V “ take,” uc.‘’?2i5rrOr »» *^® ^ 

' has passed into the root. 

V ITT” know,” ix.^n^fTOr » 

The tenth class being identical with the first is omitted. It 
will be seen that the present tense is formed throughout on the 
model of the first conjugation, tho Jain words gjiven above 
being phonetic modifications of words which would be in 
Sanskrit respectively harati, vedati, dhati, Arddhati, pr&panati, 
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chayati, su^i, hhar^'ati, karati, grihnaii, and j&nati, if all those 
verbs belonged to the first or Bhfi conjugation. 

It is not so easy to draw out a full verbal paradigma in this 
dialect as in Pali, because we have as yet no grammars, and are 
obliged to fall back on tbe words that occur in a single text. 
The range of tenses appears to consist of a present (corre- 
sponding to the Sanskrit lat), imperative (lot^, potential (lih), 
imperfect* and aorist jumbled together as in Pali, and future 
(Irit). The perfect (lit) seems to be altogether wanting, as it 
ns in the modem languages. 

The present runs thus : — V ** bow.’’ 

s. 1. wrf^> 2. 3.3mf^; p. 1. wwt, 2. iwf , 3. 

• 

Those terminations which contain the vowel e have crept 
into the conjugation of all verbs from the tenth, to which that 
vowel, as shortqned from aya, must be held strictly to be- 
long, or to causals. Thus in Bh&g. i. 60, we have ph&seti, 
p&leti, sobhetif tireti, p&retiy kitteti, anup&lS, dt^hdi, for San- 
skrit 

respectively. In the last word the 
causal form becomes the same as the active given above. Of 
the imperative we have only the S. 2 and P. 2, which are in 
fact the only persons which an imperative can properly have. 
The S. 2 takes the ending as in Pali with junction vowels d 
and e, the P. 2 ends in which, as Weber points out, is from 
the P. 2 of the present, in Sanskrit Thus — 

Skr. y/ shine,” causal Jaina 

^^^“beUeve,” „ (pres. 

^ipnc)* 

“bind,” impv.P.2.^^V7r, „ 
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The potential, of which only the S. 3 is traceable, resembles 
Pali in using the termination eyxja with variant ^a. 

Skr. V “go,” S. 3. Jaina 

A/?rf“take,” „ „ ihcNr- 

But there exist some old simple forms deriv^ by phonetic 
changes from the corresponding Sanskrit tense, as kujja = 
kurysit, dajja = dadyat (Mueller, p. 60). 

The future resembles that of Pali, thus — 

s. 1. 2. 3. p. i. 2. 

3. 

It also appears with a termination ihi produced by weakening 
W iuto ^ and the following a to i, thus — 

Skr. Jain and 

Moreover, there is a trace of the double future like Pali 
dahkhismti. 

Skr. V with “attain,” .future 

Jar-na 

$ 

Here would phonetically become and by 

still further softening whence, as if from a present, is 

formed the future and 

§ 6. The reduction in the number of tenses necessitates a 
greatly extended use of participles. This is one great step in 
the transition from the synthetical to the analytical system. 
The Sanskrit present active participle takes in that language 
the characteristics of the ten conjugations, and is declined as 
a noun in three genders. It ends properly in anty but the 
is dropped before certain terminations, as 

M. F. N. 
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The nasal, however, is retained throughout in Jaina Prakrit, 
thus — * 

Skr. 

Jaina 

This peculiarity is worth remembering; much depends on 
this retention of the nasal, as will be seen when we come to 
the modem Sindhi and Panjabi verbs. * 

Very great interest attaches to the participle of the future 
passive, which in Sanskrit ends in Tfsij. In verbs which do not 
take intermediate this ending is added directly to the root 
with the usual Sandhi changes ; but as Prakrit prefers to insert 
the in order to preiserve the root-form of the present, it 
comes to pass that the of the termination stands alone be- 
tween two vowels, and in consonance with Prakrit phonetics 
is elided. The hiatus thus produced is in the Jaina writings 
filled by If to this we add the regular mutation of into 
IT, we get from the form In its original meaning this 

participle corresponds to the Latin in ndti8, as /aciendus, and 
expresses that which is to bo done, as “ by thee i^ is 

to be gone,” i.e. “thou mtfst go.^’ In this sense it occurs 
frequently in Bhigavati, as for instance in § 66 ? 

Jaina If# etc. 

Skr. If# ifTHRl, etc. 

“Thus, O beloved of the gods, must ye go, must ye stand, 
must ye sit, must ye eat,” where the last two words postulate 
a Sanskrit form vath the ^ inserted, such as 

It is obvious that it would require no great straining of the 
sense of this participle to make it into an infinitive, and seeing 
that as early as this Jaina dialect the use of the regular Sanskrit 
infinitive in # has become rare, it follows that recourse should be 
had to some participial form to supply its place. In this way 
we find the past passive participle in with the Tf elided and 
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its place supplied by employed in a construction where we 
should expect the mfinitive. Thus Bhd.g. § 64, 

(Weber, BhAg. p. 274): “I wish to 
wander, to take the tonsure, to practise austerities, to learn,” 
as though from Sanskrit forms > 

the three last being causals formed with dp, as is 
frequently the case with causals in Prakrit, though of course 
these forms are not found in Sanskrit. In that lan^age the 
formation of causals by means of i^^is restricted to a few stems. 

More will be said on this subject in a subsequent chapter,' 
but it is necessary here to note an early instance of this process 
which takes a much wider development in later times, the 
infinitive in Gujarati and Oriya and several participial con- 
structions and verbal nouns being derived from it. 

§ 7. The scenic Prakrits represent a further step in develop- 
ment. Despite the admittedly artificial character of these 
dialects, they probably retain forms which were at one time 
in general use, although that time may not have been the epoch 
wten the dramas were written, aud without referring to them, 
the structure pf the modern verb could not be clearly under- 
stood. It is expedient to avoid discussing this question, lest 
attention should be drawn away from the real subject of this 
work, namely, the tnodern languages. All this part of the 
present chapter is merely introductory and is only inserted in 
order to pave the way for a more intelligent appreciation of the 
origift and growth of Hindi and its fellows. 

In the MldL§.r&shtri or principal poetical dialect all conjuga- 
tions are reduced to the type of the first or Bhii class, and the 
same holds good for the ^atiraseni or chief prose dialect. Only 
here and there do we find faint traces of the peculiarities of 
other conjugations. Of the six phases only three remain, 
active, passive, and causal. The passive dififers from the 
active only in the form of the root, the characteristic ^ of the 
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Sanskrit passive having been worked into the stem, and the 
terminations of the active being added to it. The Atmanepada 
and the dual are of course rejected. 

Of tenses these dialects have a still more restricted range 
than the Jaina Prakrits. They have the present, imperative 
and future, with traces of the potential. The past tense is 
chiefly formed by the p.p.p. with auxiliary verbs. Thus from 
y/ shine,** 

Present S. 1. 2, 3. 

P. 1. OtTV-HI, •?!, 2. . 3. 

Here are observable those first indications of a confusion of 
forms, and tmeertainty in their use, which are always character- 
istic of that period in languages when the synthetical structure 
is breaking down into the analytical. In these dialects, as in 
Jaina Prakrit, the practice exists of inserting l^as a junction 
vowel ; thus we have such forms as I do,** Skr. 

instead of which would be th^ regular result of treating 

as a Bhfi verb, for “let us go.” The presence 

of the ^ in S. 1 and P. 1 is accounted for by its being confused 
with that construction in which the present of is used with 
a past participle ; thus we find “ I was made ** = Sanskrit 

and'^ftr^^ “ I have been sent ** = Skr. 

The imperative has jhe following forms — 

S. 2. 3- P- 2. 3. 

TT^nTf 

The S. 2 has also forms pointing to a Sanskrit 

Atmane form arid 2 similarly = Skr. 

though neither are used in a middle sense, but are equivalents 
as regards meaning of the Sanskrit active. 
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The following are a few examples : 



“look thou I” 

Skr. 

“ bow thou 1” 



“ bear ye.” 

99 

W- 

EnV “go ye.” 

99 

^rm. 

“ go away.” 

** get out of the way !' 

99 


99 

WERR7I* 

" do.” 

99 


“ wake up.” 

99 



The futxire most usually exhibits the form of the Sanskrit 
present in 

s. 1. 2. ftfwfir, 3. 

TTr^^ 

p- 1. 2 . a. 

etc. • 

This form is used indifferently with roots of all classes as in 
Pali, but here also there still subsist some traces of a future 
fomfed without the intermediate Vararuchi (vii. 16, 17) 
g^ves the following : — 

Skr. V ^ “ hear,” . fat. Pr. 

speak,” „ WTf^> ». 

V^“go,” „ [Jl^lOl]. « 

V^“weep,” ved. ft^rrfir. » 

“ know,” „ %^Tf»T. » 

These forms are, however, justly regarded as exceptions ; for 
the rule in scenic, as in other, Prakrits is to retain throughout 
the root-form of the present. The regular type of the future 
is that in issa-, and the above words have also a future formed 
in the regular way, etc. This 199 * 


^ Some of these are Mdgadhi Prakrit, hut for my present purpose it is not neces- 
sary to draw a distinction between M&gadhi and Qf^uraseni. 
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is softened to and the following vowel is weakened to 
producing as characteristic the syllables ihit Thus — 

“laugh,” S. 1. ffIrWi. 2. 3. Jtc. 

By a forgetfulness of the origin of such forms as the 

ordinary future terminations may he added to them too, just 
like dakkhissati in Pali (§ 4), so that we find aiid 

The various tenses which in Sanskrit indicate past time have 
already in Pali and the earlier Prakrits been fused down into 
one. In scenic Prakrit a further step is taken, and the 
syllables erroneously written ta in some MSS., are added to 
the root for all persons of the past tense (Var. vii. 23, 24. 
Lassen, Inst. Pr., 353). This is probably the neuter of the 
p.p.p. in Sanskrit, and its use is due to the frequency of the 
construction with the instrumental. Instead of saying “ I saw, 
I went, I heard,” the people said, “ by me seen, gone, heard.” 
This point is one of great importance in modem Hindi and 
Gujarati. 

• 

§ 8. While the Maharaahtri and Qauraseni dialects are con- 
sidered the principal ones in the dramas, there^are yet others of 
g^cat importance, such as the Md,gadM, with its sub-dialects. 
Among these, however, it is necessary only to notice that called 
Apabhran 9 a. I do not wish here to touch upon the question 
whether the dialect called by this name in the dramas really 
represents the speech of any particular Indian province or not. 
I assume, for the sake of convenience, that Apabhf^ 9 a is 
really a vulgar speech "further removed from the classical idiom 
than Maharashtri or Qauraseni. There may have been half a 
dozen Apabhran 9 as, probably there were. In this section I am 
merely seeking to put together examples of verbal forms in a 
dialect one step nearer to modem times than the principal 
scenic Prakrits, and having done so, shall go on to my own 
special subject. 
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All that we can expect in the way of tenses after what has 
been said in the preceding sections, i^ a present, an imperative, 
and a future. The rest of the verbal work is done by participles. 


ask,” Present S. 2. 3. 

inr- 

P. 1. ]j|^|4(, 2, 3- 

VW" do,” Imperative S. 2. TiIRCff , P. 1. P. 2. tot. 


In the future, although the form with the characteristic usa 
is found as . Skr. V yet more commonly 

we find the form in which ^ has been softened to thus 

s. 1. 2. 3 . e‘«* 

Thcw grammarians also give a 

P. 1. in 5# as ^rraT#= 

The participles reseujble in most respects those in other 
Prakrit dialects, but that in Tfgl becomes as and 

The gerund ends in ftq', and 

a softened form 'pf; the ordinary Qauraseni form which 
will bo found in several modem languages, is here also used. 
To the gerund rather than to the infinitive, aa the grammarians 
would have it, seems to belong the form.in as , the 

exact genesis of which is doubtftd, though, as to the final 
there is an analogy in the true infinitive which very 

closely approaches to Chand’s forms, as 

In addition to the above forms which are foimd in scenic 
Apabhran9a, others and those more genuine fragments of 
popular q)eeoh are to be picked out from scraps that have 
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been preserved by bards. It is mucb to be wished that we had 
more of Hemachandra’s works accessible* as in them we should 
doubtless find a rich mine of such words. Thus for ^ past 
tenses there is the participial form in for all three persons, as 

It has a plural in ^ or as : 

’*nnrr= 

Sometimes also the u of the 'singular is rejected , and a sub- 
stituted, as There are other forms to be found 

in these poems which will be referred to hereafter when the 
modem forms which they illustrate are under discussion. 

As a general resudt from the preceding brief sketches it may 
be asserted that Sanskrit, Pali, and the Prakrits taken collectively 
as the languages of the ^arlier stage have a common structure, 
though in difibrent gprades. Sanskrit, with its full range of 
synthetical tenses, yet admits here* and there analytical con- 
structions. Pali does the same, though its synthetical tenses 
are fewer and simpler. The Prakrits reduce the tenses still 
further, and make greater use of participial constmetions. The 
treatment of the root-syllable also diow^ a gradually increasing 
tendency to simplification, for whereas in Sanskrit it is changed 
in form repeatedly in the various tenses, a practice begins in 
Pali and grows more common as we go down the stream, of 
using in all parts of the verb fibat form of the root which is 
foimd in the Sanskrit present. 

From the review of these languages given above the passive 
and causal have been purposely omitted, because the parts which 
they play in the development of the modem verb are peculiar. 
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and will be better understood wben seen side by side with the 
modem forms. The ‘desiderative and intensive have left few 
or no traces of their existence, and may be passed over tm- 
noticed. 

§ 9. We may now approach the languages of the present 
day, and the discussion becomes more minute and particular. 
Though the verb of the new world has ways of its own, yet it 
stretches out hands across the gulf of centuries to the old world 
verb, and supports its claim to descent from it by still pre- 
serving traces unmistakeable, though often faint and irregular, 
of the ancient forms and systems. 

As in the noun, so also in the verb, the first thing to be con- 
sidered is the stem. The modem verbal stem imdergoos no 
changes, but remains absolutely the same throughout all moods, 
tenses and persons. To this mle there is a small though im- 
portant exception, consisting of some participles of the preterite 
passive which are derived direct from the Prakrit forms, and 
are thus early Tadbhavas. The number of these early Tadbhava 
participles differs in the various languages. They are most 
numerous, as might be expected, in Sindhi, which has a htmdred 
and forty of them in a total of about two thousand verbs. In 
Panjabi, Gujarati and Marathi the number is rather less, while 
in Hindi only five, and in Bengali and Oriya only two exist. 
They will be found, together with their derivations, in Chapter 
III. §§ 46, 47, 48. 

With this slight exception the verbal stem remains unaltered 
throughout. Thus, having got, by meana hereafter to be ex- 
plain^, the word sun for “ hear,” Hindi simply tacks on to it 
the terminations; thus sunnd, to hear, mnt& hemring, sun& 
heard, sunUn I hear, sune he hears, suno hear ye ! sunegd he 
will hear, mnkar having heard. 

Primary stems are almost always monosyllabic, but secondary 
or derivative stems have often more syllables than one. The 
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latter may be brought under three heads. First, stems derived 
from Sanskrit roots with which a preposition has already been 
compounded, principally f^, u, and as utar “ descend,” 
nikal “ go out,” pasar § ** spread,” sankoch “ distress.” Second, 
stems formed by reduplication, as jkanjhan “ tinkle,” tharthar 
“flutter.” Third, stems with an added syllable, as gutdk 
swallow,** ghasit “ drag,** karkach, “ bind.** 

It was seen above that in the old world verb there were six 
phases, and that two of these, the desidcrative and intensive, have 
sinue been lost. The modem verb having to provide for active, 
neuter, passive, causal and other phases, has been obliged to 
have recourse to processes of its own, by which it arrives at 
the possession of a much wider range than Sanskrit can boast 
of, and does it too by far simpler means. Partly this result is 
obtained by ingenious adaptations of Prakrit forms, partly by 
modiflcations of, or additions to, its own stems, and partly by 
combining two stems together. It will first, therefore, be 
necessary to examine what phases the modem verb has, and 
then to prqpeed to examine the processes by which it has 
provided itself with the pecessary forms for each phase. 


§ 10. Those phases which arc expressed by one word may be 
ranged as regards meaning in a regular scale of grades of ac- 
tion, according to the degree and kind of activity they express. 
In the following scheme we take the neuter as the point of 
quiescence, and trace degrees which start from it towards a 
positive pole indicating activity, and a negative pole indicating 
passivity. • 

Neoativb — 3 — 2 — 1 0 +1 +2 +8 +4 Pobitivb 

POIB. < ^ < * > ^ ^ > POIB. 
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The foregoing table looks, I fear, somewhat fanciful, but I 
know not how better 'to express a matter which is a striking 
and very important feature in the modem Aryan verb. It 
may bo explained by considering esuih phase separately. 

The neuter verb (0) expresses neither action nor passion. It 
conceives of- the subject as in a condition of mere existence, as 
being something, not doing, and is therefore the simplest phase 
of verbal description. Pure neuter verbs are ho “be,*’' rah 

remain.” 

Tho next grade is the active intransitive (+1) which con- 
ceives of tho subject as indeed acting, bul acting in such a 
way that his action does not pass beyond himself to affect 
an external object, as soch “think,” dial “walk,” phir “re- 
volve.” 

The active transitive comes next (+2). In this tho subject 
is considered as acting in such a way that his action affects 
external objects, as mdr “beat,” khd “eat,” jpI “drink.” 

The next grade is the causal (+3), in which tho subject acts 
upon an external object in such a way as to cause it to act in 
its telhi upon a second object, as II. sttnd “cause to hear,” 
H. phird “ cause to turn.” 

In some of the languages there is a yet further grade, the 
double causal (-1-4), in which the subject causes the first object 
to set in motion a second object, so that it affects a third object, 
as S. pherd “ cause to cause to turn,*’ S. ghdrd “ cause to cause 
to wound.” • 

Petuming now to the neuter or central point, and starting 
off again in the opposite direction towardsjthe negative pole, we 
arrive at tho passive intransitive ( — 1). In this phase the 
subject not only takes no action, but is himself under the in- 
fluence of exterior agencies. It differs as much from the 
neuter on Ono hand as from the passive on the other, and is a 
sort of middle voice. It is called in Sanskrit grammar Bhdva-' 
or Sahya-bhedUf waA. is principally used in Gujarati, though ex- 
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istiug in the other languages also, as G^. ahhadd. ''he polluted*’ 
(be in a state of pollution), H. ban " be bdilt ” (be in process 
of construction). 

The passive (—2) is that phase which regards the subject as 
no longer an agent, but as being acted upon, as S. dhoya " be 
washed.” 

Lastly comes the passive causal (—3), where the subject 
causes an object to be acted upon by a second object, as M. 
m&ravi " cause to be struck.” 

It must not be supposed that all of these phases are found in 
every language. On the contrary, in none of the languages 
are there separate forms for each phase. It is only on re- 
viewing the whole seven in a body that the full range of 
phases is seen. Generally speaking, the eight phases are re- 
presented by six sets of forms : 

1. Neuter, including 0, -1-1 and —1. 


2. Active, ,, -1-2. 

3. Passive, ,, — 2. 

4. Causal, ,, -1*3. 

6. Passive Causal, * „ —3. 

6. Double Causal, ,, -1;4. 


The double causal and passive have separate and distinct 
forms only in Sindhi. The passive, however, is found in some 
rustic dialects of Hindi. Generally the use of the passive con- 
struction is avoided by having recourse to the passive intransi- 
tive ( — 1) or the neuter (0), the former of which has a distinct 
form in Gujarati, Old Hindi, and Bengali, and in the construc- 
tion of sentences in which it is used resembles the active, 
like vapuh in Latin. 

Of the above phases the neuter and active are the simplest, 
the other forms being derived from them by the addition of 
syllables or internal modifications ; the secret of the formation 
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of the modem verb is therefore to be sought for in the neuter 

and active. * 

■ • ' 

§ 11. Some verbal stems are found only in the neuter form, 
others, again, only in the active, while a third and somewhat 
large class has both a neuter and an active form. For con- 
venience, the first two classes may be called single stems, and 
the last double stems. Those double stems arise from'the cir- 
cumstance that two separate but, so to speak, twin verbs, have 
been made by the modems out of one old Aryan root, each • 
modem stem being derived from a difierent part of the old 
verb, as will be shown further on. 

Among single stems, those which are neuter (including 
active intransitive and passive intransitive) supply the place of 
an active by employing the causal, thus H. (passive in- 

transitive) “to bo made,” takes as its corresponding active 
“to make,” which is really a passive causal, meaning 
“ to cause to be made.” Those single stems which are active 
mostly require no neuter, but should it be necessary to express 
one, tbe passive intransitive is .used, as “to tell,” 

“to be, called.” 

Moreover, in Sanskrit there is a class of verbs derived from 
nouns, and called denominatives, which express the being in 
the state described by the parent noun, and sometimes (though 
more rarely) the action of the subject. Verbs of this sort are 
common in all languages of the Aryan stock, and notably so -in 
modern English, where a verb may be formed almost at will 
from any noun ; thus we say “ to eye,*’ ‘*to mouth,” ** to beard,” 

“ to house oneself,” “ to shoe a horse,” etc. In Sanskrit these 
verbs take the form of the tenth conjugation, or perhaps it 
would be more correct to regard them as causals. Ex- 
amples are Sanskrit agadyati “he is in good health,” from 
agada “healthy”; ehapal&yate “he trembles,” from chapaln 
“tremulous”; pandit&yate “he is learned,” or “he acts the 
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■p&Aasxt” ixcan. pandita “a (so-called) learned xoan”;^ yoktrayati 
** he yokes,” from yoktram a yoke.*^ Probably from this cause 
it arises that there are in the modems neuter verbs with a 
causal termination, as M. "to bang,” “crack,” 

H. "to be amazed,” **to totter.” See § 28. 

All these points will be noticed in detail in their proper 
place, they are cursorily mentioned here as an introduction 
to the general subject, and to show that there is an inter- 
change and playing to and fro of forms and meanings which 
■is somewhat difficult to unravel, and the more so as in collo- 
quial usage the verbs are often very laxly and capriciously 
employed. 

§ 12. Single neuter verbs are to a great extent early Tad- 
bhavas as far as their stems are concerned, and consequmtly 
retain the Prakrit type. Thus they exhibit few or no traces of 
the tenfold classification of the Sanskrit or of the numerous 
phonetic changes that take place in the interior of the verb, 
but follow as a rule the form of the root in the present tense 
of the Bhii class. Here follows a list of some of the simpl^t 
and most used stems in the modem languages derived from 
verbs which in Sanskrit are Bhfi. Ip. the dictionaries the 
modem verbs are generally shown unddr the infinitive mood, 
but in the following lists I have thought it better to give only 
the stem ; the reader can add the form of the infinitives if he 
wishes to refer to them in the dictionaries, «s H. zix, P. HIT or 
S. G. M.'^, O. lit the Bengali dictionaries 

verbs are given under tbp stem alone. 

Skr. V ^"be,” pres. Pa. and Pr. 

H. iff and so in all, except 8. and in O. is contracted 

k 

^ A pandit in the present day in India is an individual who is supposed to be 
deeply read in all the most useless parts of Sanskrit literature, and is densely 
ignorant and contemptuous of all other branches of human knowle^e. 
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to^, This verb will be treated at full length further on as the chief 
auxiliary of these languages (see Chapter IV. § 66). 

“move,” P»- id. Pr. H. S. P. 

G* ^TRT. ’^[35. M. ^35. O. B. 

V ^ “ stick,” Pa* and Pr. Wmf,, where the 

791 is probably caused by the passive or the p.p.p. ^1^, H. ^91 , 

P. ^T9I, S. in tbe rest It neuter in the moderiisu 

V ^ » tremble,” 9|i9qt^, Pa. id., Pr. ^StOT, H. Tjfq, 9||tq, P. WS(, 
S. G. M. B. Wtq, O. 

V “wander,” Pa. 9f9Tf^, Pr. 9^91^ (Vik. iv. passim), H. 9f9f, 
9ff, 9^91, P. 9rir*T. ^ or 9T^, S. 9T^, 9^91, 9^^, 9f9r. G. 9»9f, 9T9f, 
M. 9ft^, 9Tt9r. 

There is little that is remarkable in the above list, the 
modem forms being regularly produced by the working of the 
usual phonetic laws. The verb sthd “ stand,” being one of the 
common auxiliaries, demands a fuller notice. Here follow 
some of the principal tenses in the old languages : 

4 

SKK. PA. ^ PR. 

V WT and ft i..S. 3 1 

pres. j ; \ 3T^^,^(Var.viii.25,26). 

P.3, f^r^, 3tt^. 

Impv. S. 2. f^, f^, ;5Tft* 

s. 3. ^ 3T^. 

Future s. 3. Trfinc- 

Infin. Wli ^ 

P.p.p. Tw^ 

Gerund tW. f^* 

Of the three forms in Pali that having ^ as its root-syllable 
baa survived to modem times, though in most cases with the 
dental instead of the cerebral aspirate. In H. there is only a 
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fragment in the shape of a past participle S. ^ m. ^ /., P. 
^ m. S. G. and O. have a whole verb* thus — 



8. 

o. 

0. 

Infinitive 

“ to be.” 


tW(^TT^) 

Aorist 

s. 1 . f^nrt 



(«=8kr. pres.) 

2. f%nt, ^ 

(^TRI) 


% 

3. 




p. 1. 




2. 




3. 

'Brrer 


Present part. 




Past part. 


and 

fw 

Future 

S. 3. 




P.3, 



The structure of these forms 

will be found 

discussed in 


Ch. IV. § 69. M. has an old poetical “ to be,” but from 
the Pr. form ffTf there is, as far as I know, only one de- 
scendant, and that is the modern Oriya adjective f^finr “ stand- 
ing,” which seems to point to Pr. Skr. 

It is interesting here to notice tho parallel treatment of 
Sanskrit and Latin sta in their respective descendants. 
Both roots survive, but have almost entirely lost the sense of 
“ standing,” and have come to mean “ be,” become.” In S. 
G. and O. the above quoted verbs are used aS auxiliaries denot- 
ing a more special and definite kind of being or becoming, and 
are thus distinguished fiiysm the less definite auxiliaries derived 
from ^or Sindhi hwmu and thianu, Gujarati homn and 

thamn, Oriya hoihd. and thiht, stand to each other exactly in the 
same relation as Spanish ser from e9se does to estar (from stare). 
Thus Pedro es enamorado Pedro is loving (by disposition),” but 
Pedro estd enamorado “ Pedro is in love (with some one).” So 
el es bueno he is good (by nature),” but el estd bueno “ he is 
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well (in health.).” In Italian, although stare still means **to 
stand,” yet it is constantly and regularly used in the sense of 
being, thus sto leggendo “I am reading,*^ does not imply that 
the speaker stands while he reads, but merely indicates that he 
is engaged in reading; just so an Oriyd would say parhu tk&un. 
8tai bene ? “ art thou well ? ” eta qui vioino “ he is living close 
by,” would be correctly rendered in 0. by the exactly parallel 
expressions bhdla thdii ? and ethi nikat thde. In French, as in 
Hindi, the verb has been lost, and a Frenchman has to use the 
roundabout expression il se tient debout for “he is standing,” 
literally “ he holds himself on end,” just in the same way as the 
Indian has to say hhard hai literally “ he is propped up,” 
(<sl'<r = Pr. ’•1^ = Skr. from to support). 

§ 13. Examples of verbs derived from roots which in Sanskrit 
belong to other conjugations than the first are now adduced to 
show how completely all traces of the peculiarities of those 
conjugations have been abandoned. 

,Skr. “go,” ii. inf^, Pa. id.., Pr. and (the latter as 

if from a Bhh verb ^JTT^rfTT). H. PJ M. B. id.y G. and O. retain ^9(1 

gome tenses^ but 'in oiherg shorten it to G. O. 

£ 

V sleep,” ii. Pa. Pr* H. 

P. S. G. B. and O. Igt- 

“fear,” iii. Pa. Pf. «fNnC, 

(Var. iii. 19), M. G. (not in the rest). 

^/ ^ “dance,” iv. Pa. ^1^, Pr. 1^^, H. P. 

S. G. M. O. B. 

v'’IJ^“be able,”v. and iv. Pa. 

P**. and H. P. TO S. 

G. M. Km- 

In ndch, as in several other verbs derived from Div roots, the 
characteristic of the Div class seems to have got mixed up 
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with the root and has thus been preserved. Although in sak 
both Pali and Prakrit retain some traces of tlie peculiar type of 
the Su class, the moderns entirely reject them and form as if 
from a Bhh root, thus H. ** he can,’* postulates a Sanskrit 
and so with the other languages. 

How the following verb came by its modem form I know 
not, but all the authorities agree in referring it to V It is 
a very common word, and it is just these very common words 
that are the most difficult to trace. Perhaps ^became and 
• so ^ and 

Skr. V speak,” ii. and 'J^, Pr. (Mricb. 230, end of 

Act vi.) Old H. (o is short in Pr.), H. S. all the rest 4^^. 

§ 14. In the above examples the modem verb retains the 
form of the present tense, but there is a tolerably large class 
of stems which retain the type of the p.p.p* of Sanskrit as 
modified by the Prakrits.^ These verbs express positions of the 
body, states or conditions whether material or mental, and the 
possession of qualities. The past participle of the Sanskrit ^as 
^n treated as an adjective and a new'verb formed form it, 
just as in English we have verbs to contract^” “ to respect,” 
*‘to edit,” from the Latin contractus^ r^spectus, editm, the re- 
spective past participles of contrahere, respicere and edere. 

The modem Pomance languages often preserve a long string 
of norms derived from a Latin verbal root, while they have lost 
the verb itself; for instance, French, while it possesses no verb 

^ Since siting the above I that Hemachandra gives hollai as one of the ten 
Prakritisins of hath ; he means it evidently not as derived from hath^ which is im« 
possible, but as a popular equivalent (Pischel’s Hem. iv. 2). In the same siitra he 
gives also aanghai for kath^ in which we see the origin of M. sdngarisn to speak.’’ 
Hemachandra has also sskathayishyati (iv. 360), 3of/tf«m=kathayitum, holliem 

sskathyante (F), ib. 383. But he gives hrma as the equivalent of hrii in iv. 391, so 
that the origin of hoi still remains doubtful. 

^ This process was indicated, by me in Yol. I. p. 179. Hoemle afterwards 
discussed it as if it was his own discovery in Indian Antiquary, vol. i. p> 357. 
Perhaps he had not then seen my first volume. 
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directly representing the Latin sta “stand,” has munerous 
nouns from that foot, as station, itqge, from statio, itat from 
status. From those nouns fresh verbs are derived, as stalionner 
and the like. So also the modem Indian languages, while they 
have lost such roots as dip, kram, as verbs, have nouns dipa, 
dtyA and derivatives, also krama as a noun with numerous 
secondary formations. 

Analogous to this is the practice we are now discussing of 
forming verbs from Sanskrit participles, a practice which 
begins as early as Prakrit, and appears to have arisen from ' 
the habit mentioned in § 2 of forming a definite preterite by 
compounding the participle with as in “I have 

gone.” It was pointed out in § 7 that this practice had been 
extended in Prakrit so widely that it had resulted in giving a 
termination in to the present tense, as in Ex- 

amples are : 

Skr. V “enter,” with “take a seat,” i.e. to pass 

from a standing to a sitting posture, p.p.p. “ seated,*’ Pa. 

Pr. and later whence, 4>y rejection of 

H. P. id., M. where the last* consonant is due to a confusion ' 
between and yW- G. has %Jf, which is from Skr. pres. 

Its p.p.p. is S. also by softening* of ^ to 1^, P-P«P* 

With IT, “ enter,” “ penetrate,” P. Pr. whence H. 

“to enter” (generally with the idea of penetrating forcibly). G. 
again from p.p.p. S. p.p.p. 

Skr.VTj^ “cook,” p.p.p. 1781, Pa. Pr. H. TTBt “to 

be cooked,” to be in process of cooking (if jou ask, “ Is dinner ready ? ” 
your man answers, XT^TIT being cooked”), P. 17Sff> G. l||^, 

M. ftHii. It also means “ to ripen,” ** to be in course of growing ripe,” 
B. intff* . There is also a stem from the present 

grow ripe,” p.p.p. H. and all the rest have 171f , but in the sense 

of rotting, decaying. 
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Skr. ^ "dry,” p.p.p. Pa. Pr. H. ^ “ to lie dry,” 

P- s- ®* o- 

Skr. V “ break,” p.p.p. ^PCI, Pa. Pr. V|Tlft> H. “to flee” 

(said origpinally of an army, "to be broken up and dispersed”), O. 

M. “to yield, g^ve way,” aiso a, "to break,” O. Here 

again there are stems as if from the present form Bhfl Pa- 

Pr. H. “ to be broken,” and V|E|. (See § 19.) 

Skr. y/ “go,*’ with ^3^, p.p.p. “sprung ,up,” Pr. 

II. "to spring up” (as a plant), P. S. O. ^91, M. 

It is questionable whether we should here class some words 
which come from ^ with The present would be 

but though the p.p.p. in Sanskrit is yet in 

such verbs Prakrit forms the p.p.p. on the model of the 
present tense, and has as if from Skr. so that 

the modem verbs and the like keep the type of 

the present tense as much as that of the participle. 

Another very common word is " to rise,** but in this case 
Prakrit has already adopted this form for all parts of the verb, 
as has also Pali ; thus from* V ^kr. makes '3?7T ** to 

stand up.** , 

PB. 

yps 

m 

Here, whatever be the form taken in Sanskrit, both Pali and 
Prakrit assume a stem ^3^, and conjugate it as if it were a 
Bhh verb throughout. It seems as though being com- 


SKB. , PA.. t 

Present S. 3. 

impv. s. 2. ^affre 

s. 3. '3jiy 

Future S. 3. 

Pres. part. 

ppp- 

Infin. 

Gerund ' , '3f 
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pounded witli Had lost its final consonant, thereby making 
a form whence Prakrit ^2". ISanskrit has adopted tke 
opposite course, and while keeping intact, has sacrificed 
the ^ of ^rr in the non-conjugational tenses, retaining it in the 
conjug^tional ones where it is prevented from coalescing with 
the preposition by the reduplicated syllable. In the modems we - 
have H. ^ 7 , P. ^2** ^ ^he rest 

The stem has undergone a chango of meaning which is 
explainable only by bringing it under this head. 

Skr. ^/ " desert, usually found in Prakrit only in * 

the p.p.p., TfW ( = Tf^) in the sense of “deserted,” then 
almost adverbially, as ** without,** hence probably the meaning 
which it bears in the modem lang^ges, “ to stop,** “ stay,** 
“remain,** from the idea of being deserted, left behind. It is 
in H. and all except M. It is ancillary in most 

of the languages as “ go on reading.** (See § 72, 10). 

§ 15. Single active stems exhibit the same method of forma- 
tion as the single neuter stems given in § 12. A ^^w examples 
are given of roots which in Sani^krit arc of the Bhil, or the 
closely allied Div, Tud, and Chor classes. 

Skr. V Pa. *rf., Pr. ^nnj; (Var. viii. 27, for ^[1^). 

H. and so in all. Gipsy khavot Kash. khyun, Singhalese kanavi^} 
Skr. V chew/’ Pr. 

G. M. O. B. 

Skr.^ V “ read,*’ Pa. id., Pr. H.‘T|2 (park), P. M. G. 

S. (arhich Is only their way of writing t(2)) B. Tl^, O. 

Skr. V « ask,” Pa. g^gf^.'Pr. H. P. 

G. B. id., M. (see Vol. 1. p. 218), O. trCTTT* 

Skr. V irr^ (and ^) “seek," L x. Pa. TTmfB 

and Tniff^, Pr. H. P. S. ^ (mang), G. M. iTR. 

B. O. Of !•! . 

* Childers, in J.B.A.S. toL riu. p. 146. 
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Skr. ^«keep ” Pa. Pr- «• “ keep.” 

also simply “ to put/* ''put the book on the 

stool ” P. S. O. M. B. O. Singh, raktnavd. 

Skr. “say,” P- Pr. H. 

P. S. B. O. id. In M. it is wanting. G. Singh, kiyanavd. 

Those roots which belong to other conjugations are almost 
always reduced to the BhA type, even if Prakrit retains any of 
the conjugational peculiarities the modems do not. They take 
in most instances the root-form of the present as it occurs in 
Prakrit, and keep it throughout. Instances are : 

Skr. V ITT " know,” ix. Pa. id., Pr. also OTFOnC (Pr- 

keeps WBd throughout, but it and Pa. occasionally drop the initial, having 
etc.), H. B.«n»I. the rest Gipsy janava, Kash. zdnun, 

Singh, dannavd. 

Skr. V® “do,” viii. Pa. id. (see § 1 and § 4), Pr. 

and the stem is adopted in most tenses. The moderns universally 

• 

reject all forms ]^ut W’iC, which they use throughout except in the p.p.p., 
which is the phonetic equivalent pf Prakrit (see $ 48). 

Skr. V ^ “ hear,” v. Pa. ?r. ^piT» H. 

and in all or 

Skr. V ^ "get,” V. (hut also i. Pa. 

and Pr. (see § fi) seldom used alone. Old H. 

IfClI “to obtain,** also used in the sense of giving.* 

“ Having obtained wisdom and the aid of Saraseg (Saraswati).” 

^ — Chand, Pr. E. i. xv. 

Also G. “to g^ve,** which is the ordinary word in that language, may 

be from this root or from more common is the compound 

with H = ITR, Pa. as above. Pr. later H. and 

P. irra, H. irnr and tJT. S. in. O. id., G. nm. M. ITR , B. irNt- 1“ 

all in the sense of finding, getting, obtitining. 
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Skr. V “ seize,” ix. The treatment of this root is peculiar. 

Pa. for the most part takes a form an^l Pr. generally Some 


of the principal tenses are given here. 


SKR. 

PA. 

PR. 

Pres. S.3. 



Atm. Pres. S. 1. 

»» »» 


1 Aor. 8. 3. 



Tmpv. S. 2. 

TO. TOff 


S.3. 

TO? 


Impv.Atm. P.2. 



Put. 8. 1. 



S.3. 



Infin. 



Pp-p- 



Gerund | 




There are thus two typos in Pa. ganh and gah, and three in 
Pr. genhy gah, and ghe. The double t in ghettmn and ghettuna 
arises, I fancy, from e being short in I’r., and is not an organic 
part of the word (Var. viii. 15). 

In the modefn languages H. has as an archaic and poetic 
word. P. also But M. % “ take," is very much used, as 

also S. and O. the other languages prefer the stem % 

from Singh, gannavd, perhaps Qtv^sygelam, is connected with 

this root, though it jneans rather “to bring." (Paspati, p. 241.) 

§ Iff. Some Sanskrit roots ending in vowels have undergone 
curious and interesting changes in^the modem languages. 
Such is Skr. “give," iii. This is one of the 

primitive Indo-European race-wqrds, and being such we pro- 
bably have not got it in its original form in Sanskrit. With 
the idea' of giving is intimately connected that of dividing, or 
apportioning, and we find in Sanskrit several roots with this 
meaning, all of which seem to point back to some earlier 
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common root which has been lost. Thus we have 1 / iii. 

“give,” V ^ or ii. and'iv. “divide,” 

y/ :^T^, i. and ^ i. Some grammarians, misunUer- 

■ standing a rule of Fanini’s about reduplication, have imagined 
a yf i. but this does not seem to be entitled to a 

separate existence.^ It is also to be observed that in some roots 
in & there are traces of a form in s or aiy which may perhaps 
be the older form, as ^TT and ^ “to sing,’* TflTT and “to 
meditate,” 3^ and “ to languish,” ^TT and % “ to wither,” 
and % “to rescue,” ^TT and ^ **to measure.” Also roots 
ending in & exhibit in tho course of conjugation many forms 
in which the root- vowel is changed to i or e. It is not within 
our scope to do more than hint at all those points, as possibly 
accounting for tho fact that at a very early stage the root 
^ began to be superseded by and that in the modem 
languages the universal form is DE. Tho principal tenses in 
Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit are here shown together. 


Pres. 

S. 1. 


w 


S.3. 




P. I. 

^*♦1 » • 



P.3. 



Impv. 

S.2. ^ 

tff 






Atm. 

P. 2. ^ 



Fat. 




Infin. 




Pres. Part. 


f) 

P.p.p. 




Gerund 





'Westergaard, Bad. Sanskr. p. 6, note. 
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Childers thinks the form deti has arisen either from Sanskrit 
dayate, or from confusion with the imperative detu. The form 
dajjati ho, with great probability, considers as a future on the 
analogy of dekh (see § 4). In Qauraseni Prakrit the form ^ is 
used throughout (Var. xii. 4), as also in the modems. H. 

P. M. C. id., S. B. alone has O. shortened in some 
tenses to Gipsy dam, Kash. dyun, Singh, denam. This 
is one of the few irregular verbs in the modem languages ; 
being subjected to numerous contractions, and retaining several 
early Tadbhava forms. 

Further examples are : 

Skr. ^ tpr “drink,” i. [Vedic there is also V iv. 

Pa. and Pr. H. 8. and B. fq, in all 

the rest Gipsy pidvUf Kash. chyun^ perhaps through an old form 
pyun, Singh. bonav€h p-p*p« 

Skr. V “lead,” i. Pa. Pr. ^ (pres, 

part. 1!ni7ft= Skr. fut. 1^;;^= Skr. Impv. ^ = Skr. 

«l^). Used in the moderns only in composition, thus— •• 

(a) With = “bring,” Pa. Pr. H. qjnf 

brings” in all the rest ^ITQI- Kashm. anun, Gipsy andva* 

(b) With qf^=qf^ “ lead round the sacrificial fire during the 

marriage ceremony,” hence, “to marry,** 01d>H. q^qf, XT^iTT , 
P- q<^iy , S. qig, G. M. q^. 

Skr. “fly” wflth “fly up,** i. iv. 

Pr. ^ (^) “ ^ probably 

a diminutive. Kashm. unidun, Gipsy urydvq^ 

The root qi “ to go,” was mentioned above; with the preposi- 
tion qq forming qnqT> it means “ to come,” and it is from this 
word that the following are apparently derived : 

Skr. qqqr “come,** H. WqiH t. Pa. «.» Pr. qqq;* H- 

“ to come,** P. id., G. qqq, M. Gipsy avdva, Kash. yuu. The B. 
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O. 8. seem to come from but both in B. 

and O. one often . hears thus O. dsUd or 3ilS, “ he came,” and 

• • 

S. makes the imperv. d», so that there is some confusion between the two 
roots. 

In the roots ending in long i the modem languages have 
words descended from compound verbs only, and in them the 
final vowel of the root has dropped out altogether, while in 
roots ending in long a there is a tendency to soften the final 
vowel into i or e. 

§ 17. A few words must he given to a verb which has been 
somewhat hotly discussed of late. In all the modem languages 
except perhaps M., the idea of seeing is expressed by dekh. 
Kashmiri has dieshun, Gipsy dikdva, and Singhalese dikanava. 
The root is in Sanskrit V present is not in use ; 

instead of it classical Sanskrit uses tpisfWy from which M. 
derives its verb Marathi stands alone in using this stem, 

instead of dekh. From comes future and it is 

from this future that Childers derives the Pali “He 

shows* that in the earlier !]^ali writings it is always used in a 
future sense, and only in later times b^ecomes S present. As I 
hinted above (§ 4, p. 16), it is very probable that the vulgar, 
missing in this word the characteristic issa of their ordinary 
future, considered it a present, and made a double future 
dakkhissaii. A similar process has been shown to have taken 
place in several verbs in Prakrit. Pischel draws attentjpn to a 
fact pointed out in Yol. I. p. 162 of this work, that there is 
much similarity between dekh and the Prakrit pekkh from 
Sanskrit He, however, goes so far as to assume that the 

word dekh was unknown to the authors of the dramas, that 
they ■aaed.pekkhf which has been changed to dekkh by the copy- 

* In EuWs Beitr&ge zur vergleichenden Spraohforschung, Tol. rii. p. 4d0. 
Pischel’s article ia in tlie aame work. 
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ists who heard this latter word used round them every day, 
while they did n6t know of pekh. / Unfortunately for this 
ingenious theory, it happens that the word pekh is extremely 
common in Ilindi, Bangali, and Panjabi literature of the 
middle ages, and is still used in many rustic dialects of Hindi. 
The idea of a northern Indian scribe not knowing pekh is quite 
untenable. Weber (Prakrit Studien, p. 69) has a long article 
on this subject, contw)vcrting the views of Childers as supported 
by Pischel. The learned professor would derive dekkh from 
the desiderative of which is but I am unable to 

follow the arguments adduced, or to see how a word meaning 
“ to wish to sec ” should come to mean “ to see.” Nor do 
there appear to be any actual facts in support of this theory, 
such as texts in which the word occurs in a transitional state of 
meaning or form. TLo few desidoratives that have left any 
traces in modem times retain the desiderative meaning, as 
pit/dsd “thirsty,” from pipdsu (soeVol. II. p. 81). However, I 
must say to tlio learned disputants — 

“ Hon nostrum inter vos tantas componere litos.’^ 

For my own part the impression I derive from the controversy 
is that dekh ii derive^ through dekkh from dakkh, which is 
Sanskrit future turned into a present by a vulgar error. 

The idea suggested by me (in Voi. I. p. 161 ct segg.) must be 
modified accordingly. It was not so entirely erroneous as 
Pischel thinks, for. Sanskrit represents an older which 
seems io be preserved in the future. 


§ 18. The examples adduced in the preceding sections will 
have sufficiently illustrated the most salient peculiarities in the 
formation of the ordinary single verbs whether neuter or active, 
and I now pass on to the more difficult subject of the double 
verbs. As I mentioned before, there is a very large class of 
these; they appear in two forms, one of which is active and 
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occasionally even causal, the other is neuter or passive in- 
transitive. It is after much consideration* that I have come 
to the conclusion that this is the right way to regard’them.* It 
might he said that the forms which are here spoken of as 
neuters are really passives, and a rule might ho laid down that 
these languages often form their passive hy what the Germans 
call umlaut or substitution of weaker vowels. Childers in fact 
takes this view as regards Singhalese' in the article already 
quoted (J. R. A. S. vol. viii. p. 148). I do not know how .the 
matter may stand in Singhalese, hut it is certainly open to 
much objection as regards the Aryan languages of the Indian 
continent. The neuters difier from the actives in two ways in 
the seven languages, cither hy a change in the final consonant 
of the stem or by a change in the •vowel only. The latter is 
hy far the more frequent. We must not he misled hy the 
accident that many of these neuters can only he translated 
into English hy a passive ; that is the peculiarity of our own 
language, not of the Indian ones. In German or in the 
Romance languages they can he rendered hy the reflexive verb. 
Thus H. is “ to open,” i.e. “ to open of itself,” ** to colne 

undone,” “to he opened,” while the corresponding 

active, is “ to open,” i.e. “ to break a thing open,” “ to undo.” 
Thus ^ “ the door opens,*' is*in German “die Thiir 

ofPnct sich,” in French “ la porte s’ouvre.” While 
“he opens the door,” is in German “er offnet die Thiir,” in 
French “ il ouvre la porte.” So that rqi'<*l l is “ sich umkehren,” 
while its active is “umkehren (etwas).” In English we 

use verbs in a neuter as wdfi as in an active sense, relying upon 
the context to make our meaning clear. 

Moreover, all the languages have a passive, in some a regularly 
formed derivative from Prakrit, in others a periphrastic arrange- 
ment. It is true that, owing to the large number of neuter 
stems, this regular passive is not very much used ; but it is 
there nevertheless, and would not have been invented had 
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forms wHcIl I regard as neuters been true ‘^umlautend” 
passives. • ^ 

Of the 'double verbs, tben, as I prefer to call tbem, some 
differ only in the vowel, and the difference consists in this that 
whore the vowel of the neuter is always short, as a, « or «, the 
corresponding active has d, e or o, occasionally i or d. As types 
maybe taken, H. katnd, n, and kdtnd, a; phirnd, n, vcaA. phernd, 
n; khulnd, n, and kholnd, a; Kpnd, n, and Upnd, a; gttthnd, n, 
and gdthnd, a. Of the other class, in which the final consonant 
differs, there are so many varieties, that it will be better to 
discuss them separately. Sindhi has the largest number of 
them, and it is with Sindhi therefore that we must begin. 

§ 19. Trurapp (Sindhi Or. p. 252) gives a list of these verbal 
stems, but it would have been out of place for him to have 
offered any analysis. The following verbs I take from him, 
but the explanations are my own. The first group consists of 
those verbs. 

(1.) Neuter ending in Active ending in vq. 

* 1. “to be bound,” , ^V^“tobind.” 

2. to be heurdy “ to hear.” 

3. “ to be cookbd,” “ to cook.” 

1. Skr. V ix. ^TVrtW. Pa. Pr. whence S. 

H. 'srlV, P. . In all the rest Skr. passive is whence 

Pa> Pr. used as a hunting term <* to be 

caugbr,” also “ to stick, adhere,** P. ^EQ‘n. Here, though undoubtedly 
derived from the passive, the stem is peally a neuter or passive in- 
transitive and its conjugation closely resembles the active. There is a 
regular passive S. 

2. Skr. V “ to know,’* i. iv. from the latter come 

Pa. and Pr. whence S. originally “to know,” but now 

meaning “to be heard,” H. “ to understand,” is active. So also 
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O. B. O. sp|. Bat M. is both a and n. The form of the 

iv. conjugation is identical with the passive, hence S! makes Sm a neater 

• ■ 

and jjv is probably due to a false analogy with 
3. Skr. or ^^i. originally ** to destroy,** but in modems 

always “ to cook,” Pa. id., Pr. 8- ’’tV* H. a, and so in all but 

P. Passive Pa. Pr. 8. not found' in the 

others. 

(2.) Neuter in Sf . Active in |f. 

1- “ to be got,” ” to seize.” 

2. ** stuprari *’ (de muliere), '* stuprare ” (de viro). 

3. to be milked,** to milk.” 

1. Skr. v' “ to get,” i. , Pa. Pr. (^= f ^oL I. 

p. 268), S. Old H. H. %, P. ^|tf[ and %, O. %, M. O. s|, 
B. all o. Pass. P«. Pr. 8. WH* Old H. 

not in the others. 

2. Skr. V'^ “coire,” i. Pr. S. Pass. 

Pr. ^9fS¥|^, S. Not in the others, except perhaps M. wheje 

the aspiration has been thrown badk on the ?i|o 

3. Skr. ii- P«. Pr. jfTf^ an« S. 

H. and and so in all o. Pass. Pa. (Childers 

writes duyhati, which can hardly be expressed In Devanagari letters), 
Pr. From this we should expect S. The form recalls 

a similar one in Jaina Pr. ^FSVTC (W^r, Bhflg. 389, 429), 

Skr. but this seems to rest upon a doubtful reading of one of those 

obscure composite characters sometimes found in MSS. written with the 
thick Indian reed pen. See also Cowell’s Var. viii. 59, note.^ Possibly we 
have here again a fislse analogy uith 9ke with ijIV- 

1 Hemaehaadra collects a number of passives in SA from roots ending in A, dnbbhaX, 
Ubbbaf, vabbhai, rubbhaS, firom duh, lib, vah, rub (or ruddb f). — Piscbel, Hem., 
iv. 246. 


von. in. 


4 
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(3.) Neuter in Active In 

“ to belenviouB “ to torment.” 

Skr. V ^ “ burn ” i. , Pa. Pr. S. H. TO, 

Pass. Pa. (Childers dayhati), Pr. S. ^nET* 


(4.) Neuter in 

1. to be broken,” 

2- to be fried,” 

3. « to be plucked,*' 

4- to be heard,** 

6. ** to be raised,** 


Active in Ef, 1|f , il. 
to break.” 
“to fry.” • 
to pluck/* 
^l|f^ ** to hear.” 
^ nr' lg to miso.” 


1. Skr. “ break,** vli. Pa. Pr. becomes 

in S. "Sf , hence Pass. Pr. 8. («r= ??). H. 


and 

“ Manliness is broken, fame destroyed.” — Chand, Pr. R. i. 173. 

p. *r«r, G. Tiftm. 

2. Skr. V or i. 9^^, vl. Pa. Pr. would 

probably be 1 have not met the word, (Bh&g. 278) is 

from “ to f njoy,** S. postulates a Pr. . In the other lan- 
guages the n occurs. J^. “ to fry,** and P. G. ¥|B|, M. 

'VffEI, but also ^9, O. ^TTV, B. id,. Pass. ^|SC^, which would giige 
Pr. whence S. ^* but the whole stem is somewhat obscure. 

P. a. 

3. -Skr. Vf^ “ deave,** vil. Pa. Pr. 

(Var. viii. 38), whence S. fljSf by the process ^ ss '?(1Qn (Vol. I. p. 292), 
Pass. 0^, Pa. figw r fM . Pr. faWRIL' S. ti^^. 

4. Skr, ^ “ hear,” which, as already explained, is always in 

Prakrit and in modem languages. Pass. Pa« or ^4Rf{|, 

Pr. generally igOrnnC (Var. viii. 67), also but a form '<||UR|( is 

also possible^ whence S. 9R|. 
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5. Skr. ** rise,*’ i. which would give a Pr. 4glU|^, 

whence S. iPlf, Pass. Pr. 49E9||^, This stem does not 

seem to occur in the other languages, it is pecuiiar to S., and must not be 
confounded with *‘to dig,” from Skr. nor with Skr. 

” to divide.” 

(5.) Neuter in Active in 

1- “ to be slain,” to slay.” 

2. ** to be rubbed. ” snr5“ to rub.” 

3. ** ^ scorched.” ** to scorch.” 

4. ^41^ “to suffer loss.” » to Inflict loss.” 

1. Skr. V W^and ^ “ tear” “drag,” i. Pr. grenC, S. 

H. Vol. I. p. 259), Pass. Pr. would be whence S. 

by rejection of one s. Persian “ to kiii.” 

2. Skr. V^“rub,” i. Pr. 8. Elf, Pass. Pr. 

fET^BTf and , S. Eff . The other languages have a different series 

of stems. H. and fEff , n and a, a, P. id., O. ^ and 

WI, a, M. n and a, O. B. 

3. Skr. bum,” i. Pr. , S. Pass. Pr. 

t 8. • 

4. Skr. V ^“rob,” L Pa. ^ftB,Pr. , 8. Pass. 

Pr- . 8. 

There ture seyeral other pairs of stems which exhibit special 
types; all, however, are explaioable by the above noted process. 
Thus — • 

(6.) Neuter in f . Aftive in f . 

IBpnjf “ to be touched,” “ to touch.” 

Skr. \/ touch,” i. Pa. id., Pr. . I( being unsupported 

goes out and f is employed to fill up the hiatus, giving S. • Pass. 
E|13^, Pr. , whence 6. by rejection of one If. In the other 

languages only the active is found. Old-H. and 

<1* O. B. id. 
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§ 20. There is a group of words running through nearly all 
the seven language in which the divergence between the two 
members of each pair is slighter than that just discussed. It 
consists in the final consonant of the neuter being the surd 
cerebral "Z, while that of the active is the sonant ^ ; the neuter 
at the same time has the simple short vowel while the active 
has the corresponding guna vowel. 

The words are in Hindi. 

Nbvtbb. Aotitb. 

1. ^ “ get loose,” “ set free.” 

2. ^ (^) “ fall in pieces,” “ break.” 

3. “ burst, split,” “ tear.” 

4. “ be discharged,’* ** discharged.” 

5. '^12 ** be squashed,” “ squash.” 

6. ^ “ be joined,” "join.” 

The process in these words differs somewhat from that in 
the Sindhi stems in the last section, as will be seen from 
the following remarks. . 

1. Skr. V (also Westei^aard, Rad. Skr. p. 128) "to cut,” 

vi. but the Bhd type would be Pr. H. ^Bft^,-and 

so in all except M., which has with its usual change of ^ to ^ (Vol. 1. 
p. 218). H., which is pronounced chhoy, while M . is »o^, is active, and so is 
the word in all the other languages. It means " to release, let go, loose.” 
Pass. Pr. whence H. and so in all, but M. It is 

neuter and means " ti]^ get free, be unloosed, slip out of one’s grasp, come 
untied.” 

The modem languages appear to have mixed up with this 
verb one that comes from a totally different root, namely — 

Skr. V ^ "vomit,” vii. also i. and x. Ph- 

®- W!«. O, id., H. 

M. These words all mean " to reject, abandon,” and thns 
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come round to the same meaning as with which in consequence B. 

confuses it. So does Oriya. Eren so early as Pali the meaning has 
passed over from that of vomiting to rejecting, releasing and the like. 
In modern H., however, retains the meaning of vomiting, and M. 

means **to spill,” with secondary senses of giving up,” “letting go.” 

2. Skr. “break” (a), i. iv. Pr. 7J^, H. ^ 

and with abnormally long u, P. S. B. id., M. ^ 7 . It is 
neuter in ail and means “ to be broken, to break itself.” Being neuter in 
Sanskrit, a new process has to be brought into play, namely, causal 

H. Tftir, and so in all but S. 'in- It is active, meaning “ to 
break in pieces, tear, smash.” 

3. Skr. V bas three forms, each of. which has left modern descend- 
ants, and there is a different shade of meaning to each of the three groups. 

(o) “split,” i.^Hf2fB, Pa. island urarfll (Z=^ = W), 

Pr. and H. XgZ (rustic HTTZ), P. 8. XgZ and XfP[Z, 

the rest only XITTZ, neuter. 

Causal Pr. H. and so in all. This group 

with stem-vowel A indicates the splitting, cleaving, or rending 
asunder of rigid objects. Thus we say in Ek tliT3 
“ the wood splits, or cracks, in the sun,” but dn? ^ Thft % 
Xg|% “he cleaves the wood with an axe.** 

(*) “hurt,” X. but also vi. fwfB, Pr. 

H. ftgdl, and so in all but P. neufrr. 

Causal Pr. and H. ^PS, ^ and and 

so in all but B. active. This g^oup, with stem vowel I, 
implies, gently loosing or breaking up into small pieces. It is 
used for beating op into froth, winding thread, untying ; also 
metaphorically getting out of debt, discharging an o.bligfatioo, 
and in P. Injuring. 

(c) “burst open,” i. vi. Pa. 
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Pr. or (Var. viU. 63), H. ^ and 1|gZ, all the rest 
except P. neater. ^ 

Causid Pc* H. and so on in all bat 

B. TRtZ. Words with the stem vowel U imply the breaking 
or barsting of soft squashy things, as a ripe fruit, a flower 
bud, a boil and the like. Only in M. is there some idea of 
splitting or cracking, but there also the more general idea is 
that of squashing, as “ the eyeballs burst.” 

6. Skr. V or 9^, a somewhat doubtful root, looking like a 
secondary formation from It must have had a definite existence in 

the spoken language as its descendants show. They appear to have 
treated it as a neater pres. Pn. and Pr. do not appear to 

know this root, which, however, is very common in the moderns. H. 
to be joined,” also 9^, and so in all. 

Causal H. and so in all except P. and 

meaning ” to join two things together.” 

rChese instances suffice to exliibit the nature of the parallel 
that exists between twin verbs of' this class, which is a sonxe- 
what linaited one. 

o 

§ 21. More usual is the difference which consists simply in 
the change of vowel of which I will now give some examples : 

1. Skr. V ^ "cross* over,” i. Wffilf P»* «*. Pr* TTCT* “to 

be crossed over,” metaphorically ** to be saved/’ 

Causal “ to take one acrossp save,” Pa, Pr- 

and (Var. viU. 70). In aU IfPC “to save." The word is 

one which belongs chiefly to reUf^ous poetry, but its compound form 
with Is a word of every-day use ; viz. 

2. Skr. V Pres. “descend,” H. and in all except 

S. It is », and is used with a very wide range of meanings all'akin to 
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that of coming down ; as alight, descend, fall off, drop down, disembark, 
abate, decrease. 

Causal “ take down,** H. and so in idl except G. 

and O. Active, meaning pull down, take off, unload, discharge, 
cast out.** 

3. Skr. y/ ^ "die,** vl. Pa. Pr. H. inc> 

in all. 

Causal Pa. H. ETTC 

necessarily meaning " to kill.** It rather means " to beat ** ; the 
sense of killing is generally expressed by adding to the 

ancillary '* throw*’ (see § 72, 12). 

4. Skr. V ^ "move,** i. ^PCf^T, neuter, means 

" to be completed,” and in all it has the general sense of being settled, 
getting done. In O. to come to an end, be done with, as % '4lf^ SfQIX 

" that affair is done with.’* 

Causal Pr. ^rr^, H. ;?rR: “ to finish,** and in all. In O. 

this verb b^omes ancillary (see § 72). « 

6. Skr. V seize,** i. Pa. id., Pr. This verb is peculiar. 

H. "to seize,** so also in O. P. B. In «these languages it has the 

sense of winning a gfame, a battle, or a lawsuit. In M. means first 
to carry off, then to win. In this sense it is active, as 

In the first game be staked 
100 rupees, that I toon** When used as a neuter, it means to lose, as 
1 inwsuit.** ^ 

Causal fXXiqrfB, Pa. ’gTTftft «nd Pr- H. 

so in all but M . n. In these languages it means to lose at play, etc. 
M. is here also somewhat difilcult, and Molesworth admits that 
and MV sometimes confused. Thus it is active in the sense of 

1 See Uolesworth’s Marathi Diet. S.V. IT and ITT* 
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winnlngr, as “ 1 won from him 100 

rupees.” ■> 

The use of the causal in the sense of losing^ goes back to Sanskrit 
times, where the meaning is ** to cause to seize,” and then ** to permit 
(another) to seize,” hence ” to lose.” So also in Prakrit, in Mf. 90, the 
Samvfthaka says : (Skr. 

^ ^ifKt sc. ttcit) “By the unto- 
wardness of fortune I lost ten suvarnas at play/’ From this and similar 
instances it would appear that in M. it would be etymologically more correct 
to use in the sense of winning, and in that of losing; which usage 
would be more in unison with that of the cognate languages. In Kash. 
h&run is stated to mean both lose and win, but there must be some way of 
distinguishing the two meanings. 

Some more examples may now bo given of paira of words 
derived from Sanskrit roots ending in a consonant. 

1. Skr. V and ” tremble,” i. Pa.,qr?CfiT» Pr. iCpCT • 

If I am right in my derivation, there roust either bav£ been a third root 

(as in the ‘modems have softened a to i, the 

former is the more probable. H. tt “ to turn (oneself),” ” to spin 
round,” “ revolve,” and sonn all except O. It is perhaps on the analogfy 
of similar roots, and not directly from a causal of that all the 

moderns have a “ to turn (a thing) round,** ** to make it revolve.** 

2. Skr. V ”to‘ move to and fro** (n). Allied to this is ^llf, 

i« apparently unknown in Pall, Pr. H* P* 

B. meaning to be dissolved by stirring in water, as sugar or 
similar substances, ” to melt.** * 

Causal xtmnfH, Pr. and O. M.'o. 

^cldl» B. ^tqrr ** to dissolve substances in water.** 

3. Skr. t/tfH “faU,” L q?lf^. Pa. td., Pr. (Var. viii. 51), 
H. XpV '* to fall,** and so in all. 
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Causal irnPTf^. Pa- Pr- H. HTTl “*o fell,” and so 

in S. O. M. B., but somewhat rare in all. 

4. Skr. V “ decay/* i. and vi. Pr. (Var. viii. 61), H. 

and in all to rot.** 

Causal Pr. BT%IC> P- ftud S» ^TITnJ destroy dc“ 

compusition.” This root is perhaps connected with Sanskrit \/ 

a 

** to be sick,” whence ^ in Prakrit and the moderns. 

5. Skr. \/ ** bow/* i. It is both a and n in Sanskrit, but 

strictly would be active intransitive, as in the moderns. Pa. 

Pr. nnn[, H. STH and P. sra (nett), S. B. O. ^ (5) 
** to bow oneself down,” to prostrate oneself.” 

Causal vrr9nqf?T, Pa. Pr. HTT^, H. sm, FfT. P. 0RT» 

S. 'i|^, B. Brnr, O. “ to bow or bend,** used as an 

active with the words “body** or “head** as objects, H. 
^rPRI “to incline the head.** ^ HT^ ITmitt 

** Coming to the door, bowed hie head to (the Quru*s) feet.’* — T. R. 
Ay-k. 63. • 

In very common nse is the diminutive H. OflTW, 
but in S., meaning “to bury,” “press down.” uses the com- 
pound form from Skr. Pr. (P P P- — 

HAla, 9, Mr. p. 165), M. WpOTT and » “to 

stoop.” Perhaps S. “ to listen,” a, is to be referred to 

this, from the idea of bending the head to listen. 

The following word is full of difficulties, and I am not able 
to elucidate it clearly. 

Skr. drag/* i. and vi. BTBrfB, Pa. W^f Pr. 

so, at least, says Var. viii. 11, but in My. 263 occurs l||^|f4f = 

The Skr. p.p.p is IlHI, which would give Pa. and Pr. Perhaps this 

is another instance of a verb derived from p.p.p.' H. I|TV a, “ h> drag 

* Hemachnndra gives six pc^nlar equivalents of Iqrsh — ^kaddhsi’, sftaddhai', anchaS, 
anachohhai, ayanohai, and dinchai', as well as kaxisaS.— Kschel, Hem. iv. 187. 
With regard to the four last, see the remarks on hhainch in } 22. 
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out,** "extract/* "to take something out" (from a box, etc.), P. and 

4^^, S. 1|[7, O. B. in cm, M. O. IRTB* has a corresponding neater 
im " to be taken out,** " to flow forth,** " issue,** which is perhaps from 
the p.p.p. Var. viii. 40, gfives Prl Skr. which affords an 

analogy for a Pr. like the Pali, very much used in the compound 

with t^I^; thus — 

Skr. i. P»- “ to turn out of doori expel ;’* 

as to Pr. in My. 354 occurs fiOfSKV "begone!** and in the line above 
" turn him out." For the change of ^ to BT* ^er. viii. 41 
affords an analogy, as the change in both words occurs 
only in composition. Several of the modems have pairs of words, thus : 

H. fsmrar «, "go out,” p. fi igt as , s. fi f finx . g. o. 

and 11 . o, ** turn out, . f^nrras, s. In the 

above quoted passages of My., the scholiast renders ky 

111(41, erroneously for f^KSKlB^l, from and IR^, but this is 
not the etymological equivalent, for V with finf^bas left a separate 
set of descendants, whose meaning is, however, almost "the same as nikal 
and its group. Thus we find H. ffFRPd »> **go out,** P. G. id., 

and H. flBirTB ot " to turn out,** often used in a milder sense, ** to bring 
out,*.* the substantive fl|IR>B is frequently used to mean the issue or com- 
pletion of a business, also as a place of exit, as tTT^ ^ fljlilB 

** there is no exit for the water," P. 

• 

$ 2% As exliibitiiig the phonetic modifications of the root 
syllable, as well as the treatment of roots in respect to their 
phase, whether active or neuter, the list which is here inserted 
will be useful. In the next section will be found some remarks 
on the deductions to be made from these examples. 

Skr. "heat," L Ps< td., Pr. BIPC’ Sanskrit it is both 

a and n, so also in Pali. In the latter the passive (Skr. imD) 

means to be distressed, to suffer, and in this sense Pr. uses as in 
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Jaha diffho taveti t^alo, **as the bad man is distressed when seen** (Hftla, 
220). Causal to cause to bum,** Pa. “to distress,** 

moderns take it as a neuter. H. to be heated, 

to glow,** and so in all but B. YTH?* H. “ to beat,** P. IfT^, BT* 
O. BTB. M. id., B. BP^T* 

Skr. y/ smear,*’ vi. ^pqfB> Pa- «d-» Pr- f%mC» 

Sb, p. Wb, s. f^, tBB, o. fini, m. Ihr, b. Sb, 

O. fllB. Pass, Pa. tBtBfB* Pr- H. flJB" to be smeared 

with,” M. fBB, G. %B. which is the reverse of the others. 

Skr. ^ ^ Bn^» Pa. not g^ven. If the 

Bhb type be taken, as it geoerally is, then Pr. should have B(JB (**** 
analogy of BJB~ ^ ^TPo being 

Atmanepada would result in a modem neuter, thus we get H. BTS “ to be 
cat,*’ P. Bl^, S. BRT* M. id., B. BIS ” to wither,” become flaccid, O. BtS. 
The causal is BI^BfB. whence G. pass, intrans. ( — 1) BRTTt ^ot if formed 
on the usual type^ would g^ve a Pr. Bn^, whence H. BTT? “ to cut,** 
S. M. B. O. id. • 

Skr. “tie,” i. ^BtB» i*- V||l|ifB> Pa- ilVRf» 4^01 » 

Pr. Hence H. G. Bt7o> “ to knot.” P. S. BV> M. Bt7> 

BtB» both a and n, G. Bt3o> B. BlTf> BtB> O- BW- Passive BB^ 
used in a reflexive sense, whence H. B3 “ to be knotted,” or B7 without 
anuswara, P. B7> O. BdT ( — 1)- H. has also forms ^B*# and bIBo, 
the former from Pr. BB» ^F- * 

Tbe p.p.p. BfBB appears in Pr. as perhaps as if from*a Skr. 

^(BB- Bence we have a pidr of verbs, H. tJB “ to be threaded (as beads 
on a string), “P.^ “ to be tightly plaited (as hair), to be strong, well- 
knit (as limbs),*? M. and “ to become tangled, to be difflcult or 
involved (an afiair),” G. ^BT» and H. “ to thread,** G. 

Skr. V 7Bt “totter,** i. BBffB (perhaps connected with BV titubare, 
see VoL 1. p. 210). I have not found it in Pr. ; it is is in Skr. and thus 
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H. n, “to give way, yield, totter,” P. G. M. 735) S. 

B. “ to, slip, stagger,** O. 'Zgg id. Cau^ H. “ to 

drive away,** “ to push,** P. ZT35. O. M. id., 8. ZTT» ®' “ to 

delay, put off, evade,” O. 7T35 

Skr. V ^ “ raise,** “ weigh,** i. x. and TfNreT* . 

Pa. Tf%fa, Pr. TJ^, H. T^^o, “ to weigh,” P. Wt^T, S. Tft^, G. 
id., M. 1 ^, both a and », B. ift^T and O. Pass. 

would be Pr. ^91^, B. «, “ to be weighed, to weigh,** i.e. to be of a 

certain weight, P. id., S. B. O. 

Skr. V' prop, ” V. ^iprf?r, ix. lEeiMnOf. Pa., the verb is not 

given in Childers, it would be Pr. H. RltVf, also spelt 

and «> “to prop, support,’* P. or S, G. 

^TtH. B. Error » B. ETTO . Pass. ^*t|n ; there is also an Atmane conju- 
gation From this latter probably H. EfiT* n, “to be 

supported, to be restrained,” hence “ to stop, cease,” P. ^V|> S. G. 
I^Ef, M. ETET, ETTO, V|t^. It also means “to stand,” especially in G. 

TTie p.p.p. is ESror. Pr. Ef^, whence Old-H. TYTT “ Btaiiding,” as 
S fETTT^ ^ II ** All the Qopis on the terrace 

standing and looking/^ — S. S. Bdl lila, 47> 14. On the analogy of this the 
modern colloquial H. is probably to be derived from a Pr. , 

from V P* has odj, standing,” whence a verb 

** to stand.” 

Skr. V with Of, OT^<r, i. “ to come to an end, be finished,*^ 

Pr. means ” to return,*' pa x^iattdi jovvanam dikkantam ^ if 

E rf BiPTUt “ Youth when once passed does not return 
again” (Hkla, 251), but we may postulate a form whence H. 

fWf«. “ to be finished, to be done with, used up,” P. id., S. OiORT 
OlOrC, B> OlEFV, O. id. Ou the analogy of similar words H. OnffTO, 
Oi^nI a, “to finish,** P. id., 8. OiST» ®- O. OlWTO. it might also come 
from 0|l|(|ff|=s;Pr. fl|Efin[^, but the meaning is less appropriate. 
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6kr. V ^with fir, fir^, i. filTOl “be destroyed” Pa. f^^fn , 
Pr.fini^. With loss of aspiration, H. fifinr n, “ to become useless, to 
be spoilt,” P. id., S. G. M. retains the aspirate 

B. O. fiRUr. Causal but Pa. ^itb characteristic 

long vowel of causal, Pr. I have not found ; it would be H. 

fifirTlta, “to spoil,” P. S. G. id., M. 

There are, as might be expected, many verbs, and those 
often the very commonest, in the modem languages, which 
cannot be traced back to any Prakrit stem with any degree of 
certainty. Others, too, though they preserve traces of a Prakrit 
origin, cannot be connected with any root in use in Sanskrit. 
These are probably relics of that ancient Aryan folk-speech 
which has lived on side by side with the sacred language of 
the Brahmins, without being preserved in it. Sometimes one 
comes across such a root in the Dhdtup&tha, but not in litera- 
ture ; and occasionally the cognate Aryan languages of Europe 
have preserved the word, though it is strangely missing in 
Sanskrit. An instance in point is the following ; 

H. UTi^ a, “ to load,” P. nn^,^ore from analogy than anything else, 
6. ^nr. In all the rest ^ * 

H. n, ** to be loaded ; ” not In the others. Bopp (Comp. Gloss, s. v.) 
suggests a derivation from ^ P'P«P> WPIf ** tired,” or KRf, p.p.p. 
milH “ tired.” Tlus would seem to be confirmed by Russian hla^ “ a 
load,” klazha “lading,” na-kladevat* “to loadf” Old-High-German 
Madid, Anglo-Saxon Madan “to load,” hlad “a load,” Mod. ‘High- 
German laden. The wide phonetic changes observable between various 
members of the great Indo-European family so seldom occur between 
Sanskrit and its daughters, that I am disposed to think that neither Skr. 

nor could well have g^ven rise to a Hindi Md. .It seems 

more probable that this is a primitive Aryan root which has, for some 
reason unknown to us, been left on one side by dassleal Sanskrit. 
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Of doubtful, or only partially traceable, origin, are tbe 
following : ^ 

H. a, “ to dig,*’ P. id., S. ^pTZ, G. M. 

B. Ai%H. ^ <* to be dog.” With this pair I 

propose to connect H. a, “to open,” P. S. O. M. 

WlnSif B. O. ^[W, and H. «, “ to come open,” P. ^[9^, S. O. 
M. id. Pr. has a verb and this root is aiso given in the Dh&tup&tha 
as existing in Sanskrit, though not apparently found in actual use. The 
Sanskrit form is probably V “ to divide,” with which another root 

wn: “ to dig,” has been confused, unless, indeed, the noun 
portion,” is formed from V and is the origin of \/ The 

Prakrit occurs in M|*. #346, WiPirar^ 1“ 

** Like a golden pot with its string hrokeny sinking in a well,” where the 
scholiast renders etc. Also in My. 219, 

I nC. ^ “ While the sun was only half risen the cow- 

herd’s son escaped^ Le, broke out. It is probable that the two senses of 
digging and opening in the two modern pairs of verbs prose from a primi* 
ti^ idea of breaking or dividing. ^ 

H. or 91, **to dive, be immersed, sink,” S. 6. 

M. B. O. id,, and H. ^>4^ a, ** to drown, to immerse,” S. id., occurs 
in M. and S., not as active of but for wtV shave.” 

Apparently, an inverted form of this stem is the more commonly used 
H. », ** to sink,”, used in ail ; it has no corresponding active form. 
The o^g^n of these words is to be found in Pr. (Var. viii. 68), which 
appears to he the same as vudda in daravuddiavuddanivud^a ntahuaro, 
” (With) the bee a little dipped, (quite) dipped, undipped ** (said of the bee 
<din£^ng to a kadam branch carried away by a stream). — ^Hftla, 37.* The 
Sandsrit lexicographers give a V to cover,” but no instances of its 
use. The reversed form is also in use in Prakrit, as in the quotation 


1 Buddsi^smssjati.— Pischd, Hem. iv. 101. 
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from Mf . 346> g^ven under Eft'V above, where the speaker is a Chand&la 
or man of the lowest caste, who may be held to speak a low form of 
Apabhrao^a. It is perhaps another of those Aryan roots which Sanskrit 
b*<« rejected. The classical langpnag^ uses instead mof/, Iiatin mergere. 

H. ** to meet ** (to join any one), a, ** to close, shut,” P. 

8. ^ and Q. M. both o and n, B. o. 

andH.t«|7 '* to stand close to, to be crowded,” P. id., S. G. id., 
M. B. ** to approach near to/’ O. to be tight.” The 

general idea is that of closeness or a crowded state. There is also a sub- 
stantive “a crowd.** From the meaning I was led to suppose 

(Vol. I. p. 176) a derivation from a Sanskrit p.p.p#^gMf1$ ” near,* which, 
however, has been disputed. The question must for the present be left 
undecided. 

H. ” to efface, ** P. S. id., and more common H. n, “ to be 
effaced, to fail, wear out ” (as a writing or engraving), and so in all. Of 
this stem, all that can be said is, that it is probably connected with 
** rubbed,” p.p.p. of y/ though one would expect a Pr. fllV * 

and H. There are two ofher stems ending in 7, which preront 

nearly the same difficulty, viz. : , 

H. firZ “to be beaten,** ^ “If you act 

thus, you will get a beating,** P- ftf . M. both a and n, B. 

and O. ftrs and H. o, **to beat,” not in the others. In 

Prakrit there is ftyj « to heat,** txrf^ 

beaten this slav^ turn him out** (My. 354, again in the mouth of a 
ChandMa), and "I must roll 

about again like a beaten jackass * (My. 107). Here, unless this is a non- 
Sanskritic old Aryan root, we can only refer to flJlS “ grraand, broken,** 
p.p.p. of i/ fir^ “ to gfrind,” but this is hardly satisfactory, as this root 
has a descendant, H. ” to grind,** and n, ” to be ground.** 

H. n, •• to lie,” “ to be in a recumbent posture** and «, “ to 
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wallow/^ P, %2C, fWSt 8* %Z* Q. M. trf. Probably connected with 
IVYS 9 hut there does not appear to be any P/akrit root to which it can 
be traced. The nearest Sanskrit root is ^ **to lie down;” lo^fidss 
svapiti. — Pischel, Hem. iv. 146. 

There is next to be noted a small group of stems ending in 
concerning which also there has been some controversy. 

Skr. “buy,” ix. and Pa- ftW nf V !. P*'- 

H. S. (is not the ^ here due to some confusion with Pr. 

“ take ” ?), B. O. This is a single veA i^be compli> 

cations occur in the following compound with fsf , sell," ix. 

Pa. Pr. s. t«|f^ «, «to sell," 

O. Oipsy bikndva. But in H. f%t|! is n, ** to be sold, to be exposed 

for sale,” as TOT t^TWT “ rice is selling cheap to-day.” 

In M. is both a and n, as *' when it is ripe it will 

sell.” So also P. S. n, ** to be sold.” For the active H. has 
sometimes pronounced to sell,’* as ** be is 

selling rice to-day.” P. G. B. When we remember that 

alf verbs are prone to take the forms of , the Bhh type, it is intelligible that 
f^Rt should mean both to sell ” a, and ** to be sold ’’ n, for the Paras- 
mai of the Bhh form would be and the Atmane and 

the final syllable being rejected as in \/ ^ and \/ ^ mentioned above, 
the stem resulting in both cases would be fro- S. and Gipsy have 
retained the of the^Pr. But whence comes the ^ in 

H.%^, commonly pronounced “ to pull, drag,” is a similar word. 
P- f^rar and G. M. B. and O. id. Also H. 

ft, “to be dragged,” B. to be dragged or distorted (the 

face), to grin, make faces, writhe,** M. From the meaning we are 

led to think of Sanskrit V ** to drag,** and although this root has 
been shown to have given rise to another pair of verbs kafh and Mrhf 
and in composition to nukal and nUkilf yet it is not impossible -that, used 
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in a different sense, it may have originated another set of words like 
khench and its congeners.’ 

H. VUlih^ “to arrive** n, written in various ways as TTJ^, 

p- 8. TjinBr, g. tfN, m. id., b. or xr^, 

o. Tpir^. In the dialects are some eurious forms, as Marwari and 
H^* which also occurs in Chand, and in Nepali. Chand uses also a form 
tflf, as fl^li ^'€| n **In two days one easily arrives 

(there).** Pr. R. i. 175. In Old-Gujarati also there is a verb e.g. 

Ttas ^ wr ^ *‘Says Nnla to N&rada, 

this story does not arrive at mind” (Le, is not probable ). — Premdnand 
Bhaii in K. D. ii. 74. S. has p.p.p. XISTcftf ^hich latter looks as 

if it were from T[ + but tliis will not account for the Hoernle 
(Ind. Ant. i. 358) derives this word from the old Hindi adverb “ near,** 
and ^ “ make,** assuming a change of Tili into Vf; but though this 
change occurs in the ancient languages, there are only very few and 

doubtful traces of its existence in mediteval or modern times, and I do not 

• • 

think we can safely base any argument upon so rare a process. Hoernle 
goes so far as to consider H. to call,” as the causal of 7^, which 

he says was (or must have been) anciently There is mother possible 

derivation from Skr. a guest,*’ which becomes in H. imf4||, but 

this fails to explain the final 

Some liglit may perhaps he thrown on the subject hy some 
stems in the modems ending in for as arises from ^ 
so ^ arises from R + (Vol. I. p. 326). Thus : • 

H. ^11 a, “send,** P. id. Here we have Skr. VfSw “ cleave,’’ 
“ separate.” Causal which would make a passive “ he is 

made to separate,” i.e. “he is sent away.” If we take the active causal as 
the origin of this word, we must admit an elision of the vowel between d 

* See note to Ersh in { 20. The cognate verb ainchnd it also in use in the 
modems. 
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and y ; or, taking the simple passive we may assume that there 

was a neuter “ to be sent,’* from which the active " to send,” has 

been formed ; 6AiJ, however, is not found. 

H. Rfll »> ** to sound,” P. id., S. ^ and 6. M. tnpst, B. id. 
Also H. “ to play (music),” and n, ” to sound.” Probably from 

Skr. TSf^ “ speak,” causal Pa. and 1?^, the passive 

of the causal is Skr. Pa. " to be beaten,” i.e. ” to be 

caused to speak,” as vajjanti bheriyo '‘drums are beaten.” Hence the 
modern bCy. The short form haj is apparently due to analogy. 

§ 23. It is the business of the lexicographer, rather than of 
the grammarian, to work out the derivations of all the verbs in 
these languages, and even ho would probably find the task one 
of insuperable difficulty in the present elementary state of our 
knowledge. It is hoped that the examples and illustrations 
given above will have enabled the reader to gain some insight 
into the general principles which have governed the modem 
languages in the process of forming their verbal stems. To 
conclude this part of the subject, I will now point out what 
seem to mo t<? bo the laws deducible from the examples above 
given, and from many others which, to avoid prolixity, I have 
not cited. 

Single neuter stems are derived (i) from the Prakrit present 
tense of Sanskrit neuter verbs, or (ii) from the Prakrit passive 
past participle, or (iii) Prakrit has assumed one form for all 
parts of the verb, which form has been handed down to the 
modem languages almost, if not entirely, unchanged. Types 
of these three processes respectively are ho, haith, and uth. 

Single active stems are formed from the Prakrit present of 
active verbs, and in cases where the verb in Sanskrit is not 
conjugated on the Bhh type, Prakrit usually, and the modems 
always, adopt the Bhh type. Here, also, Prakrit has oc- 
casionally taken one form of root and used it throughout, and 
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the modems have followed the Prakrit. Types of these classes 
are parh^ kar^ and gken. 

In the double verbs two leading processes are observable. 
•Where the root is conjugated actively, or is active in meaning 
in the ancient languages, the modem active is derived from it, 
and in that case the modern neuter is derived from the Prakrit 
form of fhe Sanskrit passive, as in labhanu, lahanu, or as chhoty 
chhut. Where the ancient root is neuter, the modem neuter is 
derived from it, and in this case the active is derived from the 
ancient causal, as in tut, tor, or mar, m&r. 

These mles, if further research shoxild eventually confirm 
them, do not provide for every modem verbal stem, as there 
are many whose origin is obscure and doubtful. It is highly 
probable that as we come to know more about these languages, 
we shall find out other processes which will throw light upon 
the method of formation of many now obscure stems. 

It should here also be noted that even where the same stem 
occurs in the san>p, or nearly the same, form in all the lan- 
guages, it is not used in the same phase in all. Marathi an^ 
Sindhi have different sets of tUnninations for neuter and active, 
so that the fact of the neuter and active stem being the same 
creates no difficulty, the distinction of meaning being shown 
by the terminations. Thus in M. 4|i' if treated as a neuter, 
would be conjugated thus : Present g&nlhato. Past g&npiald, 
Future g&nthel, etc. ; but if as an active, thus : ^Present g&nthito. 
Past g&nlhilen. Future g&nthil. In this language, therefore^ we 
often find a verb used either as active or neuter ; while in 
Hindi, which has one set of terminations for all stems, the 
difference between active and neuter can only be marked by 
the stem. In several mstic dialects of Hindi, however, and in 
the medieeval poets, we often find the neuter verb with a long 
vowel, but confusion is avoided by giving to the active verb 
the terminations of the causal, thus ^nPTr “ to grow big,” “ in- 
crease,” makes its active 'W7r*TT to make big,” and rustic and 
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poetical Hindi often uses the neuter, as 

^h^nf*T I . II “ SucK a god is manifest in 

Govardhana, from the worship of whom wealth of cattle in- 
creases” — S.S. GomrdJianlild, ii. 15, et passim. So also WTSTT 

II “ It grows like the threads of the lotus.*’ — Fadm. 
This subject will bo more fully discussed tmder the causal. 

§ 24. Gujarati, as will have been noticed in the examples 
given in the last section, often wants the neuter stem with the 
short vowel, but has in its place a form in which d is added to 
the stem, the included vowel of which is short. This foim is 
not incorrectly treated by some grammarians as the ordinary 
passive of the language. It should, however, in strictness, be 
recognized as the passive intransitive (that form marked — 1 in 
the scale, § 10).^ The rides for its formation are simple, in 
stems, whether neuter or active, having d as the included 
vowel, it is shortened to a, as — 

read,” “ be read/’ 

w “mark, test.*' “be tested.” 

hear,” “ be heard.’' 

The shortening doer not always take place when the included 
vowel is i or d, though from the way in which short and long 
vowels are used indiscriminately in Gujarati, it is not safe to 
lay down a hai’d and fast rule on this point, thus- 7 - 
“ leaVn,” be learnt.” 

^ “ sew,” (ftFIT) “be sewn.” 

Where the stem ends in a vowel, ^ is inserted to prevent 
hiatus, as — 

wash, be washed.” 

. WT“ eat,” “ be eaten.” 

finfV “ fear,” “ be feared.” 

1 Vans Taylor, Gujarati Grammar, p, 81, from which most of the follo'mng 
remarks are borrowed, though 1 diverge nrom him in some points in which his viewa 
seem to be open to correction. 
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With regard to the meaning and method of \ising this phase, 
it appears that its construction resembles that of the neuter, 
while it implies either simple passiveness, habit, or power. As 
“ a simple passive, <1*1^ ^nCT^ “ Havana was killed by 

Rama,” m ^ *‘In this field seed has been 

sown;” as expressing habit, “thus it is 

correctly said,” i.e. “ this is the correct way of expressing it ;” 

this boy is (usually) thought to be 
stupid ; ” as expressing power or fitness, “ he 

cannot walk,*’ literally “ by him it is not walked ; ” ^ 

^n^TRf ^nrr^ “ a king cannot (or must not) do injustice ; ” 

the well has become 

impure, therefore its water is not drunk.” Some of the words 
which take this form arc, to all intents and purposes, simple 
neuters in meaning, like abhaddt/o in the sentence just quoted, 
which means “ to be ceremonially impure,” and points back to 
a Sanskrit denominative, as though from “not,” and 
“good,” there hgd been formed a verb “it is not 

good.” So also “ to be used,” “ to be in use,” as 

sfT ^ % ‘^two affixes are in use with one 

meaning,” postulates from a denominatiyc 

or perhaps the causal of ^ 4- ^ -f- ^ This seems 

to be the real origin of this phase, though some would derive it 
from a form of the Prakrit passive. At any rate, the two 
stems just quoted (and there are several others of the same 
kind) look more like denominatives than anything else, though 
in others this form inclines more to the passive signification, as 

’’Rnwt ^?rnsr H “Having seen the moon-like face of the . 
daughter of Rhimaka in its beauty — ^The moon wasted away, 
having hidden itself in the clouds.” — ^Prem&nand in K.-D. ii. 74. 
Here iftHT is “ to be beautiful,” and looks like a denominative, 
but has more of a passive or refl.exive meaning, “ to be 

hidden,” “to hide oneself.” Again, ^ 
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“ Seeing the belly of Damayanti, the lake dried 
up,” {ih. ii. 75), literally “was driedyup,” So also 

XF I When the house has 

caught (fire), he has a well dug, how can this fire be put out P ” 
— K.-D. i. 184.* The verb is also written and is 

probably the same as O. “to descend, alight,” M. <41)^36 

“to trickle, flow down,” which I take to be from 

I*r. (Magadhi), and with change of ^ to 

It is used in the sense of removing oneself, thus : 
■’^1% % “ ho there ! got out of the way ! ” (Mr. 210), 

and causal mi “ I have got the cart out of 

the way,” (ib. 211) = Skr. This phrase is conju- 
gated throughout all the tenses, thus “to be lost.” 

Present “ho is lost,” Future “ he will be lost,” 

Preterite or ^dh ^ll^'V i| “he has been lost,” 

and in active verbs it is used in the Bhava-prayoga, as a sort 
of potential, as %i|T^ “he can loose,” ^«rnfV 

“ he could loose, “ he will baablo to loose.” 

^ As to the other languages, a similar forrii is found in the 
Bhojpuri dialect of Hindi, used'- as a simple passive, as 
“ seize,” W7T “ be seized,” as m “ I am being 

seized.” In this dialect, however, there are signs, as will be 
shown further on, of a passive similar to that in use in classical 
Hindi. In the old Maithil dialect of Bidyapati, which is 
transitional between eastern Hindi and Bengali, this form is 
found ; thus, f%?|FITT “ As water poured 

out on the groimd is dried wp^ — Pad. 984. Wtznnv 

I “ (He who is) the moon of Gokul rolled hitjuself on 
the earth.” — P.K.S. 77. wg 

I “As a lotus pressed down by the wind is tilted by 

the weight of bees” (var. lect. ^rf^=:by a swarm). — Pad. 1352. 

^ This is eqaivaleni in meaning to our English saying, "When the steed is stolen, 
shut the stable door.'* 
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There seems to be some diffieulty in dedueing this form from 
a Prakrit passive. One of the methods in which the passive in 
Prakrit is formed is by resolving the y of Sanskrit into ia or 
“ia, Skr. =Pr. and it is supposed that this has 

become and subsequently but no instances of inter- 
mediate forms are found; it would seem, therefore, more correct 
to suppqse that this form originates from the causal of Sanskrit 
in those instances where the causal characteristics are used 
to form denominatives, and has from them been extended 
to other verbs. Neither explanation, however, is quite satis- 
factory, and the question is one which must bo left for further 
research. 


§ 25. The regular Passive (phase — 2) is found only in Sindhi, 
Panjabi, and in some rustic dialects of Hindi. It arises from 
the Prakrit passive in t;y«(Var. viii. 68, 59). Thus Skr. grityate 
— 8unijjdi^ gamyate = gamijjdif hasyate — hasijjdi. In Sindhi the 
passive is formed by adding or <91 to the neuter or active 
stem.' Thus — • 

to bury,” Passive “ to be buried.” 

to lessen,” ,, " to lessened.” 

A passive is also made from causal stems, as — 

” to lose,” Passive “ to be lost.” 


Here, also, we find denominatives which h 9 .ve no correspond- 
ing active form, and have scarcely a passive sense, as 
“to long for,” where the causal termination used in Sanskrit 
for denominatives appears to have been confused with the ijga 
of the passive. Thus Skr. “longing,” makes a verb 

“ to long for,” whence the Sindhi ukhandijanu. So 
rIbo “ to be entangled,” which seems to be fr 9 m Skr. 

or “a finger,” whence we may suppose a verb 

^ Tmmpp, Sindhi Granunar, p. 268. 
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“to be intertwined (like the fingers of clasped 
hands) ; ** “ to be angry/’ from “ anger,” Skr. 

“uproar,” of which the denominative would be 

In cases where the vowel of the active stem is long in the 
imperative, but shortened in the infinitive, the passive retains 
the long vowel. Thus 

** drink thou,” “ to drink,” “ to be drunk.” 

“ thread thou,” 4^4^ “ to thread,” “ to be threaded.” 

VN “ wash tlioii,” to wash,” ” to be washed.” 

A similarly formed passive is used in the Marwfiri dialect of 
Hindi, spoken west of the Aravalli hills towards Jodhpur, and 
thus not very far from Sindh. Instances are — 




“ to do,” 

t^rnqrqft “to eat,” 

“ to take,” 

“ to give,” 

^‘to come,” 


“ to be done.” 

“ to be eaten.” 

“ to be taken.” 
to he given/’ 
to be come/’ 


Tlius they pay ^ = U. ^ % WlfT WRIT “ by 

mo it is not come,” t.e. “I am not coming. 

= n. ?p| % ' ^t^i ^1^4 1 1 “by you it will not be eaten,” 

t.e. “ you will not (be able to) eat it.” This passive construc- 
tion is frequent in the Indian languages, but usually with the 
negative expressing that the speaker is unable or unwilling to 
do d thing.* The insertion of instead of ^ in % and ^ is 
peculiar and imaccountable. 

Panjabi also has a synthetical passive, though rarely used. 
It is formed by adding to the root, and is probably derived 
from that form of the Prakrit passive which ends in fa, as 


^ I have to thank Mr. Kellogg, of Allahabad, author of the best, if not of the 
only really good Hindi Grammar, for communicating this form to me in a letter. 
1 was previously unaware of it. 
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mentioned above. This fonn of the passive is only used in a 
few tenses, thus “ to beat,” Passive present 

“I am beaten,” Future “I shall be beaten,” 

'Potential (old present) ^ “ I may be beaten.” 

^ With these exceptions, there is no synthetic form for the 
passive in the modem languages. This phase is usually formed 
by an analytical process. It is not much used, the constmetion 
of sentences being more frequently reversed, so as to make the 
verb active. The large number of neuter verbs also renders 
a passive for the most part unnecessary. It does exist, how 
ever, and is formed by adding the verb ^ “to go,” to the 
past participle of tho passive, BIT doing all the conjuga- 
tional work, and the participle merely varying for number 
and gender. 

Thus from ITTT “beat,” H. Sing. TTn;T Wr*IT “to be’ beaten” 
m., ^TTifT/., Plur. BnX WRT m., TItO BirTT/, P- W!f^ 
Tnft/., Plur. Tnr »i., 4| /• Cluj arati also uses this 

method side by Side with the passive intransitive, as 
“to be beaten,” with the participle varied for gender and 
number as in tho others. M. TTrfTWT B. HTTT > 0. 
Trnrr 'fwx* lu, these two last the participle do<Ss not vary for 
gender or number. 

Occasionally in G. and M. a passive is formed by adding the 
substantive verb to the past participle, thus M. 

“the cow was tied,” and G. % “the book is 

made ; ” such a construction would in the other languages be 
incorrect, or, if used at all, woiild have a different meaning 
altogether. 

The use of BTHTT “ to go,” to form a passive, seems somewhat 
unnatural ; ^<11' “ to be,” would occur as the most fitting verb 
for this purpose. I am tempted to hazard a conjecture that 
the use of B||U|T m this way has arisen from the Prakrit passive 
form in (jl/a. This, as we have seen above, has given a regular 
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passive to Sindhi and Marwari, and it seems possible that the 
masses who had quite forgotten, or' had never known, the 
meaning of the added may unconsciously have glided into 
the practice of confounding it with the El of the common word 
EIT, which would lead them to consider the verbal stem pre- 
ceding it as a passive participle. Thus a form ETTf^ “he is 
beaten,” would easily pass into ETITT Wnt> Qs in modeiji Hindi. 
The process must, of course, have been unconscious, as all such 
processes are, but the supposition does not involve a more 
violent twisting of words and meanings than many others which 
arc better supported by actual facts. 

The non-Aryan party have something to say on this head.^ 
They point out that the Dravidian languages, like our seven, 
largely avoid the use of the passive by having recourse to 
neuter verbs, and that with them, as with us, the neuter is 
often only another form of the same root as the active. Indeed, 
the similarity in this respect is very striking, the process is, to 
a great extent, the same in both groups, though the means em- 
ployed are different. The passive does not, •strictly speaking, 
occur in the Dravidian languages^; a clumsy effort is sometimes 
made to produce one, by adding the verb padn “to happen’* 
(Sanskrit Xjtl, moderil Aryan to an infinitive or noun of 
quab'ty. This process, however, is as strained and foreign to 
elegant speech as the construction with j& is in the Aryan, 
group. It appears, also, that the verb poyu “to gfo,” is also 
used in Tamil to* form a passive, as also a verb meaning *‘to 
eat,*' which latter is parallel to our North-Indian expression 
?rnC “ to eat a beating ” = “to be beaten.” In this, as in 
so many other instances of alleged non- Aryan influence, the 
known facts do not justify us in saying more than that there is 
a resemblance between the two groups of languages, but that it 
is not clear which borrowed the process, or whether it was ever 


* Caldw^, pp. 363, 364 (first edition}. 
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borrowed at all. There is no reason why it should not have 
grown up siniultaneoTxsly and naturally in both families. 

• § 26. "We now come to the Causal, an important and much 
^used phase of the verb. Sanskrit forms the causal by adding 
the syllable aya to the root, which often also takes guna or 
vriddhi,^t/W ‘*do,” causal There is, however, in 

Sanskrit a small class of verbs which form the causal by insert- 
ing between the root and the characteristic «ya. These are 
principally roots ending in a vowel ; but in Pali and the Prakrits 
the form of the causal in has been extended to a very large 
number of stems, in fact to nearly every verb in those lan- 
guages. In Pali, however, its use is optional, thus 
“ cook,” causal pdcheti, pdehayati, pddhdpetiy pdchdpayati} In 
Prakrit, also, there are the two processes, by the first of which 
the ay a of Sanskrit becomes e, thus = Pr. 

(Var. vii. 26), and by the second the inserted 
T^^is softened to thus giving or 

It is from this form, and not from aya, as I erroneously sup- 
posed in Yol. I. p. 20, that the modem causal arises. Even in 
Prakrit the e in kdrdve'i is frequently omitted, as it is also in 
kdrei, and we find such forms as kdrai, Pdrdi, side by side with 
kdrdvdi (Weber, Hala, p. 60), so that there remains only dv 
for the modem causal. 

Among the modern languages Marathi stands alone in 
respect of its causal, and, as in so many other points, exhibits 
a hesitation and confusion which confirm the impression Of its 
being a backward language which has not so thoroughly 
emancipated itself from the Prakrit stage as the others. 
Whereas these latter have passed through the period in which 
rival forms conflicted for the mastery, and have definitely 
settled upon one type to be used universally, the form6r pre- 


^ Kaocayana, Senaxt, Jonmal Asiatiqae, toI. xvii. p. 436. 
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sents US with several alternative suffixes, none of which appears 
to have obtained undisputed prominehce. The authorities for 
Marathi consist of the classical writers, the one dictionary- 
maker, Molesworth, and a host of grammarians, all of whom 
differ among themselves, so that one is driven to ask, “who 
shall decide when doctors disagree ?” 

The competing forms are : am, ha, im, avi, dm, dvf, and one 
sees at a glance that thej' are all derived from one source, the 
causal with modified in Prakrit to The difficulty lies in 
the vowels. Where one authority gives a causal in am to a 
particular verb, another makes the causal of that same verb by 
adding ha, and so on. Stevenson (Marathi Grammar, p. 87) 
teaches that ava is the ordinary form, as basaiien “to sit,’* ba- 
savanen “ to seat.” This type, however, ho adds, is peculiar to 
the Konkan or lowlands along the coast; in the Dakhin or 
centre table land’ above the passes the form ha is more used, as 
karanen “to do,” karhanen “to cause to do.” A third form avi 
is said to bo “ of a middle class,” and not characteristic of 
either dialect, as karavinen. It is to be noted here that the 
bausal suffix, strictly speaking, ends with the v, and the vowels 
tliat follow this letter may fairly bo regarded as mere jimetion 
vowels, used to add the terminations to the stem. In those of 
the cognate languages which use d as the causal suffix, the 
junction vowel used is either i, as B. kard-i-te, O. kard-i-bd, 
S. kard-i-nu, or u, as Old-H. kard-u-nd, P. kard-u-nd, or 
hardened to va, us G. kard-va-mn. Dismissing, then, the final 
vowel as xmconnected with the suffix, we get for Marathi four 
types, av, dv, h, iv. Of these four dv approaches most closely 
to the Prakrit, and may therefore be regarded as the original 
type from which, by a shortening of the vowel, comes av, 
which, all things considered, is perhaps the most common and 
regular ; a further weakening of the vowel produces h ; and 
the fourth form, iv, probably owes its long vowel to the 
Marathi habit of lengthening vowels at the end of a word, or 
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in a syllable, where the stress or accent falls. Thus aU four 
forms may be used, as 

« to do,” also iincf^ntf, 

“ to cause to do.” ‘ 

^ Gausals may be formed from every verb in the language, 
whether neuter, active, active or passive intransitive. The 
meaning of the causal differs, of course, according to that of 
the simple verb. 

Those formed from simple neuters or active intransitives are 
generally merely actives in sense, as 

»Rr“8it,” “ seat/' 

f**35 “ meet,” fi|db4 (junction vowel ” mix.” 

“ sleep,” “ put to sleep,” ” soothe.” 

Those from actives are causal in meaning, as 

»rrT“ strike, cause to strike.” 

« tedfth,” “ cause to teach.'’ 

Those from passive intransitives are passive causals, as ' 

** turn ” (i.e. be turned), cause to -be turned.” 

“ be cut,” “canse to be cut.” 

Simple roots ending in vowels insert a v between the stem 
and the suffix to avoid hiatus, as 

■> 

^ “ eat,” (junction vowel H) “ cause to eat.” ^ 

So also with roots ending in as 

“write,” “cause to write.” 

The various forms of the causal suffix in Marathi may be 
reg^ded as types of a stage of transition which the other lan- 

^ Godbole’s Marathi Grammar, p. 102, $ 279. 
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goages have passed by. Tbe following are examples of tbe 
causal in tliese latter : / 

fro “ write,” H. P. B. O. S. f^T^TT “ cause to write,” (H. Pres. likhitA, Pret. 

Itkh&y&f Aor. likh^, or likhdy, or likhdve.j 
TO “read,” id. TOT “ cause to read.” 

“ hear,” id. “ cause to hear.” 

0 

In Hindi, as in the other languages, the causal of a neuter 
verb is, in effect, nothing more than an active, as 


tot " he ni.sde.” 

speak,” 

^»IT “ move,” 
EITTOT “ he awake,” 
TO ^ “rise,” 
^^^T “ he cooked,” 


^TOTT “make. ’ 

^^T*IT “ call ” (i.e. “ cause to speak.”) 
“drive.” 

^3iT«iT “awaken.” 

“ raise.” 

TOT^T “cook.” 


So also in the case of double vei’bs given in §§ 20, 21, the 
active form, with long vowel in the stem syllable, may be re- 
garded as a causal. In fact, it ^night be said, looking at the 
matter with reference to meaning, that the modern languages 
have tw'o ways of forzning the causal, one in which the short 
vowel of the stem is lengthened, the other in which d or some 
other suffix is added. Looking at it in another way with 
reference to form, the division which I have adopted commends 
itself, the forms with a long vowel in the stem being regarded 
as actives, those with the added syllable as catisals. In point 
of derivation, however, both forms are causals. There is a 
wonderful, though unconscious, economy in our languages ; 
where Prakrit has more types than one for the same phase of 
a verb, the modem languages retain them all, but give to each 
a different meaning. For instance, Prakrit has three types for 
the passive, one in which the final consonant of the stem is 
doubled by absorption of the ^ of Skr. as gamyaie = gammmy 
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a second in ia, as gamyaU — gamiadi, and a tliird in (j/a, as 
gamyate^^gamyjadi. The first of these types, having lost 
whatever might remind the speaker of its passive character, 
has been adopted in the modem languages as the form of the 
simple neuter verb, the second survives in the Panjabi passive, 
m6,ridd.'==:mMadii tiie third in the Sindhi and Marwari pas- 
sive given in § 25. So, also, it seems to me that tho two types 
of the Prakrit causal have been separately utilized ; that which 
corresponds to the Sanskrit type in aya with long or gu^a 
vowel in the stem, has become in the modems an active verb, 
as hdrayati^ihArnzzzhdr ; trotayati— torn — tor ; while that 
which takes the causal is preserved as the ordinary causal of 
the moderns, as kdrayati (kardpayati) — kardvei — kard. 

Often, however, both forms exist together, and there is little 
or no apparent distinction between them ; thus from ®’**o 

made both fi'om are made <uid 

a^d so in many other instances. 

The causal, properly so called, namely, that with the sufi&x 
dy dvy etc., has always a short vowel in the stem syllable, ex- 
cept in a few instances wherp the stem vowel is vriddhi, in 
which case it is sometimes retained. Thus in the double verbs 
the causal suffix may be regarded as added to the 'neuter form, 
as in 

NEVTEB. ACTIVE. CAV8AI.. 

Tfii 

^ igwT . 

In such cases, howeve'r, we more commonly find the double or 
passive causal. 

Single verbs with a long or guna stem-vowel have causals 
with the corresponding short or simple vowel, as in the 
examples and and given above. 

Verbs whose simple stems end in a vowel insert a semivowel 
before the termination of the causal, and change the vowel of 
the stem, if d, I, or «, into *, if d or o, into u. The semivowel 
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used is sometimes ^ or but more commonly 115. Thus, %srT 
“ to take,” t^r^TPIX ** to cause to take,” Jbut— 

“ cause to give,” 

“ live,” “ cause to live.” 

lSt«IT “ drink,” fWRT “ give to drink.” 

^TRT “ eat,” “ feed.” 

wash, ” ’^WRT “ cause to wash.” 

3gt*rr “ sleep,” “ put to sleep.” 

0*ii “ weep,” “ make to weep.” 

In a few cases of stems ending in or in aspirates, the W is 
optionally inserted, as 

H. say,^* I w| H and ^tiiiwr«rr “ cause to say,** 

“be called.** 

^^r*rr “see,** ** show.” 

^Ft^RT“ learn,” “ teach.** 

^7srr“sit,” fTO^(or%®) „ t«raisrr?n (^®) “ seat.” 

« 

• A similar motbod exists in Sindhi, but with instead of 
as is customary with that language, as * 

t%^“givd,” ” cause to give.” 

** leak,” cause to leak.” 

“ sit,’* “ seat.” 

y learn,” “ teach.” 

^ “ rise,” “raise.” 

“ sleep,” “ put to sleep.” 

Here the is inserted after the causal suffix, and this was 
probably the method originally in force in Hindi, for we find 
in the mediaeval poets such words as dikhdmA “ to show,” and 
even in modem colloquial usage haithdlnd is quite as common 


^ Trumpp, Sindhi Grammar, p, 256. 
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as Gujarati forms its causal in an analogous way, 

but uses ^ instead of as 

** suck, ” wraf “ give suck.” 

“ cause to sew.” 

** sound,” " strike ” (a bell, etc.) 

After words ending in a vowel, tbe suffix takes ^ to prevent 
hiatus, and so also after as 

ETT (^) “ •*«,” “ cause to be.” 

« eat,” ** feed.” 

“ give,” ** cause to give/* 

” endure,” “ cause to endure.” 

“ rot,” “ cause to rot.” 

This language, like Hindi, also reverses the position of tho 
long vowel of the causal suffix, and uses such forms as d/iamrdv, 
Mavardp, with change of ^ to ^ . 

There is nothing remarkable about the Panjabi causal, which 
is identical with Old Hindi, merely retaining the junctioq. 
vowel u, as khild-ii-nd, dikhd-d-nd. In both these languages 
the old form du has, in a few instances, changed* to o instead 
of d, as 

to wet,” from to be wet.” 

to drown, to be drowned.” 

Bengali and Oriya have only the causal Tform in d with 
junction vowel i, as B. kard-i-te, O. kard-i-bd, and use •this 
form in preference to that with the long stem vowel, even in 
those causals which are, in meaning, simple actives. 

There are thus, independently of the stem with the long or 
gu^a vowel, which 1 prefer to treat as an active, two separate 
systems of forming the causal in the seven languages : one 
starting from the Prakrit causal in dve, and exhibiting the 
forms dm, ava, iva, iva, dv, du, o, d ; the other starting, I know 


TUL. m. 


6 
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not Whence, but probably from a metbod in use in early Aryan 
speech, wbicb bas only been preserved by tbe classical lan- 
guage in a few instances, and exhibiting tbe forms dr. Ad, 
Al, rA, lA. Whether these two forms are connected by an in- 
terchange between the two semivowels I and t?, is a problem 
which must remain for future research. Such a connexion r. 
not impossible, and is even, in my opinion, highly probable. 

§ 27. The Passive Causal may be also called the double 
causal. The use of either term depends upon the point of view 
of the speaker, for whether I say, “1 cause ll^m to be struck 
by Shyam,” or, "I cause Shy3.m to strike Pdm,” the idea is the 
same. As regards form, the term double causal is more ap- 
propriate in some languages. In II. and P. this phrase is con- 
structed by adding to the stem IF. P. in which we 

should, I think, recognize the syllable Av of the single causal 
shortened, and another Ac added to it, thus from mn “hear,” 

comes causal sunA^ “cause to hear,” “tell,” double causal sunvA^ 

* * 

“cause to cause to hear,” “cause to tell here, as mnA is from 
the fuller form sunAr, so sunvA is from sunS.v+av=sunav+^ = 
simvA. This double or passive causal is in use mostly with 
neuter and active iiitransitive stems, whose single causal is 
naturally an active, as “be made,” “make,” 

^^c|HI “cause to be made.” Thus they say, “The 

fort is being built ; ” ^ ^STITIT “ The architect is build- 
ing the fort mid It ^ ^TmT “The king 

is causing the fort to be built by the architect.” In this last 
sentence, and in all similar phrases, the nature of the construc- 
tion is such that wc can only translate it by the passive causal, 
we could not render “ The king causes the architect to build,’* 
etc., by in any .other way than by putting “architect” 

I Generally, the semivowel in this form is pronounced softly, almost like the 
Englisli BO that mnwdnd would more nearly represent the sound than sunvdnd. 
The howeveri in all Indian languages is a softer sound than our v. 
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in iEe ablative "with or % . When we are told, therefore, 
that this phase moans ‘*to cause to do” (the action of a neuter 
verb), the assertion, though correctly expressing the form, is 
incorrect as to the meaning ; the dictionary-makers here halt 
between two opinions. Thus 

^ “rise," “ raise " (Le* ‘‘ cause caase to be raised” 

to rise ”), (i.e. “cause A to cause 

B to rise”). 

^ “ be cut,” IRTZ « cut,” “ cause to cut.” 

be open, “ open, cause to open.” 

In double verbs, like those just quoted, however, the single 
causal in d may be used, as cause to cut.” As a general 

rule, the exact meaning of stems in this phase must be gathered 
from the sentence in which they are used. 

Sindhi makes its double causal by inserting rd (Trumpp, 
257), as 

“ be weary,” “ niake weary,tire,” “ cause to make 

, weary.” * 

TTt “wound,” ’fcfl'i.T “cause to wound, cause to cause to 

'wound, or cause (another) 
to be wounded.’^ 

Stack instances also passive causals formed on the same 
model as ordinary passives, thus • 

“ be on fire,” “ bum,” “ cause to burn,” iTTiUC^ “ caused 

to be burnt.** 

One example given by him shows a full range of phases, as 
“to be sucked, to issue” (as milk from the breast), 
neuter ; “ to suck the breast,” active ; “ to be 

sucked,” pass. ; “ to give suck,” neut. pass . ; 

“ to suckle,” caus. ; to be suckled,” pass. caus. ; 
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to cause (another) to suckle, ” double cans. ; 
“ to cause to be suckled by another,” double pass, 
caus. The whole of these forms, however, are rarely found in 
one verbal stem. The double causal is common enough, thus 
from the causals mentioned in the last section are derived 
double causals — ** 


to put to sleep, to cause to put to sl^p.” 

“to raise,” “to cause to raise” (H. ^3^T*IT). 


§ 28. Although the suffixed syllables shown in § 26 generally 
and regularly indicate the causal phase, yet there are numerous 
verbs having this suffix which are neuter, active intransitive, 
or passive intransitive. . As mentioned in § 11, these stems are 
probably built on the model of Sanskrit denominatives, and 
owe their long vowel to tlio aya or ayn of that form. Hence 
they come to resemble in form modern causals. 

In Sindhi these stems have a development peculiar to that 
language, and have a corresponding active phase like the double 
stems mentioned in § 19. Trumpp gives (p. 252, et seqq.) the 
following examples : 

NEUTEK. , ACTIVE. 


** to be extinguished/’ 
‘‘to fly/’ 

j“ to be bom,” 

• ^ 

to be satiated,” 
to be on fire,” 

I “ to be contained,” 

to be passed, to pass 
(as time), 

“ to grow less,” 


** to extinguish.” 
to make fly, to spend.' 

** to bring forth.” 

“ to satiate.” 

" to bum.” 

** to contain.” 

to pass the lime.” 

** ^ lessen.” 
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In tliis group the neuter stems have the type &pa and Ama, 
which, if we regard them as derived from the Prakrit type &be 
of the causal, will appear as respectively a hardening and a 
softening of the b of Prakrit. In some cases the neuter form 
18 clearly derived from the older causal, as in ** to con- 

tain,” rather, “ to go into,” Skr. V ITT “to measure ; ” but 
Skr. caus. 4||i4^fd‘ “to cause to measure,” where, by a 
natural inversion of the sense, the causal has become neuter. 
In the ease of the process by which the meaning has 

been arrived at from Sanskrit is less clear. The other 

stems are also obscure, and I possess no data on which to 
establish any satisfactory explanation. 

Sindhi stands alone in respect of this group ; Hindi and 
Panjabi have a number of neuter sterns with causal termina- 
tions, which stand on a different footing, and recall by their 
meaning the Sanskrit denominatives, having no corresponding 
active forms, as — 

H. “ to be ^oashed,” “ to shrink away.” 

f^rerT«n“ to be worn out,” • 

“ to itch.” 

1 “ to be agitated,” “ to be in fear ” P. 
to bask in the sun.” 

'^'<1^1*11 “ to tremWe,” “ to be unsteady.” P. id. 

P- “to grow 

soft** (a scar). 

I *1 1 “ to wither,** to grow flaccid.” P. id. 

In words of this class, also, a syllable is often inserted, as 
“ to grin.** p. w. 

This type is evidently closely connected with the passive of 
Ghijarati and other dialects given in § 24, which I have been 
led by the considerations here mentioned to regard as a passive 
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intransitive. It seems also to be connected with the passive 
intransitive in B. in such passages as 

^TRTRT H *^He must be a king’s son, by his appearance 
and marks (of birth) it is known” — Bharat, B.-S. 378# 
Vfh&CQ j&n&y — jdn&e, “it appears,” “it is evident,” a con- 
struction exactly parallel to the Gujarati phrases quoted veC 
§24. 

Marathi lias feiinilarl}’- neuters with a causal type, which 
recall the method of formation of the Sanskrit denominative, 
inasmuch as they arc referred by the grammarians to a nominal 
origin, thus — 

“ a cracking or crashing sound ; ” “ to crack, 

crash “to roar at,” “to make a crashing noise.” 

^TTrTT (from Persian “ deficient,” 'c|iH “ to grow less.” 

® sound,” “ to grind the teeth.” 

whirr (Skr.) “ doubt,” “ to be doubtful.” 

— but this may also bo formed from the two words wt “why?” 
WPai “how ?” and would thus mean “to why-and-how,” “to hum 
and ha ; ” just as they use in Urdu the phrase \jj, i,- 
“to prevaricate,” literally to make “would that!” and “per- 
haps.” 

A distinction may apparently be drawn in many cases be- 
tween forms in dva and those in dvi, the former being rather 
denominatives, and as such neuter, while the latter are causals. 
Thus from “ little,” “ few,” “ to grow less,” 

and wtrWThlW “ to make less,” but the authorities accessible 
to me are not agreed about this point, and I therefore hesitate 
to make any definite assertion on the subject. Molesworth 
gives, for instance, w, “to bellow,” “bluster,” and 

“to frighten by bellowing ;” also “the act 

of roaring at,” from or **to intimidate,” where 
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the' i of the infinitive seems to he represented by « in the 
noun. 

On the other hand, the close connexion of these nercters with 
|;he passive type is seen in S., where the passive characteristic 
is used, according to Stack, convertibly with the neuter, 
having the short vowel. Thus or to be satiated;” 

while there are also verbs of two forms, one with the neuter 
typo, the other with the causal type, but both having a neuter 
sense, as and “ to grow loose or slack.” 

Further examples are — 

and « to grow less also to decrease.” 

and ” to fade,” “ tarnish.” 

4| and “ to be contained in.” 

It is not certain how far later and better scholars like 
Trumpp would confirm the accuracy of Stack’s definition. He 
seems to be somewhat inaccurate and careless in drawing the 
distinction between the various phases of the verb. 

§ 29. Secondary verbs are* not so numerous as secondary 
nouns, and those that exist have, for the most part, a familiar 
or trivial meaning. They are formed by the addition of a 
syllable to the verbal stem, or to a noun. This latter feature is 
especially common in H. verbs formed from feminine nouns in 
aka (Vol. II. p. 31), thus Behari LUl. 

flr^TiT ^ n 

“ The splendour of childhood has not ceased, (yet) youth shines in 

the limbs,” — Sats. 17. 

Here the substantive “glitter,” “splendour” (probably 
formed from V ^^), gives rise to a verb “ to ^ine.” 

Similarly all the nouns quoted in the passage referred to in 
Vol. II. have verbs formed from them as there stated. It is un- 
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necessary to give a list of them, and it may be here observed 
that in languages which, like English/ have advanced far into 
the analytical stage, great freedom of formation exists, so that 
many words may be used either as nouns or verbs. Many 
notins have, in common usage, verbal terminations added to 
them, and thus become verbs. We see constantly in modem 
English, French, and Grerman, now verbs thus formed, as, for 
instance, by adding -ize, -iser, or -isiren, as colonize, coloniser, 
colonisiren, several of which have not found their way into 
dictionaries. The same is the case with our Indian languages, 
and it is impossible here to follow or set forth all these con- 
stantly arising innovations. Those which have received the 
sanction of literature will be found in the dictionaries, and 
many more will probably he admitted to the dictionaries of the 
future, if the authors of those works are wise enough to keep 
pace with the actual growth of language, and do not permit an 
overstrained purism to prohibit them from truly recording the 
language as it exists in their c|^y> 

I will content myself with giving a few' examples of this 
class of verbs from Marathi, whiph, as I have before noticed, is 
very rich in forms of this kind. This language has secondary 
stems formed by the addition of '?IZ, "WZ, ^#35, ^135, 

a series the items of which seem to indicate a progressive 
softening from some earlier type. Thus — 

“to rub ” (Skr. ^ secondary stems “rub,” 

“ slip,” (a potential form) “ graze the skin,” “ be practised in ” 

(an arf or science), "scour” (pots), > 311 o» “rub off, 

deface,” r, " be rubbed,” “ be despoiled of.” Analogous is 
“drag.” 

“ to sink ” (rarely used), to splash about 

in the water,” id., “ to plunge into water,” (causal) 

“ ' “ to dip.” 
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place ”'qtarn:W“ to arrange.” 

isrni “pat,” “to pat,”’^Tira% « to back water,” “ to steady 

a vessel by short strokes of the oars while working the sails.” 

“stick,” “to press, punish,” “to compress,” 

“ to stiffen,” compare B. “ to stand up.” 

% 

Mateijals are, unfortunately, deficient, so that in the present 
state of research, no thorough analysis can be made. Nor can 
any definite separation into classes he effected. As so many 
verbs of this kind, however, arc derived from nouns, the course 
to he pursued would probably be to afiSliate each group of verbs 
to that formation of nouns with which it corresponds, verbs 
which add ^ to the primary stem being regarded as formed 
from nouns in and so on. In this. method no further ex- 
planation is required for secondary verbs, as the origin of the 
afformative syllable has been explained under the noun. Thus 
the secondary verbs, whose added syllable is at, or vat, are ex- 
plained Tmder norms so ending in Yol. II. p. 65, those having 
al, al, or cognate forms, are referable to the norms in Yol. II. 
p. 90, and so on. • 

§ 30. Keduplicated and imitative verbal steftis are very 
common. The former usually express soimds, or motions, 
while both frequently partake of the denominative character 
and type. 

In Hindi the second syllable usually contains the some con- 
sonants and vowels as the first, and the question arises whej;her 
the first or the second of the two syllables is the original, in 
other words, whether reduplication is effected by prefixing or 
afiSxing a syllable. The following examples show that the re- 
duplicated syllable, whichever it be, contains, as a rule, the 
same vowel as the original. 

(a) with a. 

VldVIdl’HT “ to knodc, pat, rap,” from ooomatopcBa. 
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“ to clatter, rattle, jar,” from n.f. onomatopoea. 

“ to bubble, simmer,” ' „ 

** to rumble ” (of bowels, Gk. KOpKOpxJyeo), ^op^opvJ^ta), 
onamatop. 

I “to quiver,” probably connected with q.d.*‘io be 
seized and shaken.” 

“ to mutter, murmur.” 

“to flap, flop,” from “ to fall off.” 

“ to tinkle, jingle, clank,” Skr. 

^g’^RJ^TT’SlT “ to glitter, glare, throb,” Skr. 

“to flutter, twitch,” Skr. 
to tremble, quiver,” probably onomatop. 

(yS) with i. 

■p§rwfWRT “ to giggle, chuckle, titter,” onomatop. 
fjROl'dHT “ to quiver, waver” (the voice in supplication), dimly 
traceable to Skr. St, 

, fMuir^ty Ml “ to turn sick at,” from f%n!|f “ disgust,” Skr. ; 
there are also verbs 

to squeak,” onomatop. 

id. 

“ to rave, rage, scold.” 

“to twang,” onomatop. 

■ 

(7) .with u. 

to envy, be spiteful,” perhaps from Skr. through 
H. ^ptW |T and ^tTT “ to pierce.” 

“ to mutter.” 

to be silent, to move about quietly,” from silent.” 
“ to itch, tickle.” 

“ to be soft or squashy.” 
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to whisper,** onomatop. 
to powder, sprinkle.** 

^ The above exhibit the ordinary type of this class, in which 
both syllables are the same. In some cases, where the root- 
syllable ends in a nasal, the first syllable of the reduplicated 
worS^ftens the nasal to anuswara, as in ^^^fTSTT “to 

throb,” and even with as “ to be unsteady,” where 

the reduplication takes place already in Sanskrit From 

the analogy of this last word we may conclude that the latter 
of the two syllables is the original one, and that reduplication 
has been effected by prefixing a syllable. There is, however, 
another class of such words, in which the second syllable differs 
from the first in the initial consonant, which, for some reason, 
is generally a labial. Thus side by side with 

are found and with the same 

meaning. So also and the latter with 

the different, though allied, meaning of being restless or 
fidgety. In other, examples there is some slight difference of 
meaning in the various forms,^ thus from which has the 
general sense of moving, come the adjectives “talkative,” 

“acrid, pungent,” “active,” I “expert, 

alert,” whence the verbs “to crackle, to sputter, to 

scold,” “to smart,” “to shake, swing,** 

“to speak plausibly, to wheedle.*’ Other instances 
are — • 

to toss, tumble, flounder.’* „ 

“to be on fire.” 

r “ to flicker.*’ 

“ to flutter.” 

f?n1«ncpn“ to dazzle, glisten.” 
teiZlIZPIT “ to stagger.” 


“ to stammer, stutter.” 
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In Panjabi, as also to a great extent in other languages, 
there is a tendency to use a reduplicated substantive with an 
ancillary verb, rather than a reduplicated verb itself. These 
substantives are, to a largo extent, imitative or onomatopoetm, 
as “ to bang, to pop,” expressing the sound of a 

gfun going off, ^ ^ “ to pipe,” as young birds. It his, 

however, a large number of the same words, as Hindi. Of 
these, the f ollowing may bo cited ; “ to prate, 

sputter,” f^'gfinrr^TSrr “ to smart,” and 

“to flutter,” “ to tingle” as the limbs when be- 

numbed. 

In Sindhi, also, I find reduplicated nouns, but few, if any, 
verbs, and the language does not appear to be rich even in 
those. From “blaze,” comes “to blaze;” 

and a few more may be found, but the large group given in 
Hindi, to which many more might have been added, is either 
not existent or not recorded. 

Gujarati is fuller in thiscrespcct, as and 

“to rattle,” also “to fret,” “to 

‘throb, smart,” “ to .clink, clank,” also 

“to flap, to scold,” and tczWT^; “to shake, 

rock.” In its vocabidary Gujarati agrees in the main with 
Hindi. 

As might be expected from the genius of Marathi, there is 
a great variety of such verbs, more even than in Hindi. In 
examining only the first consonant of the alphabet, numerous 
formations of this kind are observed. Thus from for Skr. 
“ fatigued,” by prefixing a shortened form they make 
“ to be distressed, to starve,” and “ to worry, 

harass.” From the onomatop. “brawl,” “noise,” “row,” 
comes first a reduplicated noun and then “to 

gnash the teeth,” “ to screech, to slip, give 

way with a noise.” With a second syllable added, beginning 
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(as we have seen in H.) as such syllables often do with a labial, 
is the imitative substantive expressive of “ squashing,” 

muddling of soft substances,” also of “ things grating on the 
ear,” or “being gritty in the mouth,” whence (from 

lir^vr^) ‘*to dabble with mud,” “to stir,” “to finger,” 
which, from a sort of remembrance of i?3B **dirt,^’ is often 
changed , into “to make a mess by dabbling. ” 

Another imitative syllable, which it is not necessary to regard 
as formally derived from Sanskrit “cut,” or from 
** trouble,” though the existence of these words has probably 
led the native mind in that direction, is ’BRST expressive of 
“ teasing, quarrelling ; ” whence to wrangle, tease 

by squabbling,” “ to make harsh or cracking sounds.” Allied 
to this is the word expressive of “the snapping of 

little things,” whence which may be generally 

rendered “to go kaclkad,” that is, “to crash, crack, peal, to 
squabble, to hiss and bubble as hot water, oil,” etc., also, “ to 
be violently angry.” Perhaps connected with this is 
“to be feverish, to 'glow, acho,” which, from somo remembrance 
of “breaking,” is also pronounced In thesd' 

outlying words, the irregular cavalry of language, forms melt 
into one another, like a cloud of Pandours or Cossacks hovering 
on the outskirts of an army, bound by no law, and disregard- 
ing all the acknowledged tactics. A list here follows : 

“ to be feverish,” from and “ feverishness,” 

“ heat and throbbing,” “ cramp.” „ 

" to caw ” (as a crow), from “ cawing” or any other 

harsh sound. 

Iftdb'mdb^ “ to glow with heat, to be qualmish ” (as the stomach), from 
A word meaning “ all sorts of disorders l>rought on 
by beat, or rage,” possibly connected with Sanskrit 
“ dispute.” 
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“ to ache, shudder, palpitate,” from ** pains and 

aches.” ' 

I|icb4|'d6^ the same as ^iS5«li35%. 

TO T db tjf ” to writhe, yearn/’ ' 

“ to chatter ” (as a monkey), from any gritty 

or sharp clacking sound.” 

■> • 

“to whisper, mutter, murmur,” from ^IK^TQ' “low, soft 
murmuring.” 


Under other loiters the following may ho quoted : 

“ to go to work smartly,” from “ smartly, quickly,” 

connected with 1J3, which in all the languages means 
“ quick!” “ look sharp !” 

“ to tinkle, tingle, ring.” 

?J35ggr3^'“ to glitter, sparkle.” 

to trickle, ooze, pine away.” 

“ to tivitch, flutter.” • 

“ to sting’, be pungent.” 


In Bengali such foi*nis arc less common, it is by nature the 
language of *a poor scanty population, and when Bengal became 
rich and populous, new ideas were expressed by borrowing 
from Sanskrit, instead of forming new words from the existing 
resources. There are numerous reduplicated nouns, but these 
are verbalized rather by adding the verb kar^ than by making 
a new verb. Thus, where M. makes a verb jbanjbaria^en, B. 
prefers to say The following are a 

few examples : 

^'4|UI|||f^ " to buzz, growl.” 

“ to blaze, glitter.’* 

“ to throb, ache.” 


to fidget, twitch.” 
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to backbite or quarrel mutually.” 
to rap, tap.*’ 

“ to sparkle, shine.” 

“to quiver, tremhle, shake.” 
to buzz, hum.” 
to murmur, whisper.” 

Many of these words are, as it has been seen, onomatopoetic, 
and in a language so iinfixcd as Bengali, it is impossible to say 
how many are really admitted into the proper stock of the 
language, and how many are mere local or individual peculi- 
arities. Thus Bharat Chandra adorns, or disfigures, his poems 
by innumerable fanciful words of this sort, which probably no 
one but he ever used, and which ho hps merely invented for the 
occasion, e.g. 

“The bracelets go Jhanjhan / •the anklets go ran ran! 

Ghunu ghunu goes the girdle of bells.” — 299. 

% 

The remarks made about Bengali apply equally to Oriya, in 
which there is not any very extended use either of Reduplicated 
or onomatopoetic nouns or verbs. 

§ 31. Occasional mention has been made in the foregoing 
sections of some of the stems used in the Gipsy verb. That 
strange, wandering, low-caste people has, however, picked, up 
many of its words from Iranian and Slavonic, as well as 
from non-Aryan sources. But true to the original instincts 
of its race, it has retained Aryan stems for its most common 
words, only adopting new words to express the few new ideas 
which, in spite of its nomad unsociable life, have been forced 
upon it by circumstances. 

Bejection of initial h occurs in many words, as asdva “to 
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laugh,” Skr. y/ even when the initial h has arisen from an 
earlier aspirated letter, as in uv&va ‘‘’to become,** Skr. 

Pr. An a is also prefixed to roots, as ardkdm “ to guard, 
to find,** Skr. H- and in the imporsonal verb 

ar&ttilotar “it is night,*’ Skr. TTf^- As might be expected, 
however, the Prakrit or modern form of verbal stems is ^at 
generally adopted. Thus Icat&va “to spin,” H. ';*lferAva 
“to do,” U. kindru “to buy,” Skr. H. 

ghosJi/lvn “ to clean,” Skr. H. “ to rub,” but ^ 

might give a Pr. ^|p5r, whence this word, also pronounced kho- 
shiira. Korliordm, from korh tirdra, Skr. with ft “to 

be,” “to be soft;” Maw^Vorom, from khdnj uvAm, “to scratch, to 
itch,” Skr. e|ri!^ “ itch,” II. Wim, JDiasimidm, also 

khdadva, “ to cough,” Skr. ^/ but H. Khanddm 

“to dig,” Skr. khdra “ to cat,” Skr. Pr. II. 

id., but the nomads of nortberu Rumelia use a form khaderdva, 
which preserves the d of Sanskrit. Khhiiordm for khino uvdva, 
Skr. with ft “ to be fatigued.” 

There are three very similar verbs which illustrate the 
‘principle of stem-formation in this language well ; gheddva “ to 
assemble,” ghrldva “to bring,” ghendra “to count.** The last 
of these three reminds us of Skr. v^, H. for the gh 

is only so written to secure the g being pronounced hard ; the 
p.p. is gheudo, Skr. ; gheddva is apparently for ghen ddva, 

the latter word meaning “to give,” and being added as an 
ancillary, just as is in H., so that ghen dd'va=lEL. f^*l ^i|T. 
Its, p.p. is ghedino, and that of ddva is dino, Pr. Old-H. 

and which confirms this derivation. Similarly, 

gheldra is ghen Idva, where Idva means “to take,” H. Prom 

these two examples, it would appear that the ghe of gheddva and 
gheldva is not coimected with ghendva, but is Skr. i/’Ul, Pr. 
to take.” 

Strange perversions of meaning occur, as might be expected, 
thus chalavdva, Skr. *^<91^1, should mean “to cause to 
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move,” H. It means, however, “to heat,” thus yd, diJc 

kon clial&vela o mddr, “Go, see who knocked at the door!” 
This is singularly close to the Indian languages. We might 
say in IE. jd, dckh kon chaldya dwdr ko. The confusion between 
the two meanings of Skr. is apparent here also. In Skr. 

and mean “ to move,” and the former, by a natural 
trahssit'on, is used also of cattle grazing. In H. they are kept 
apart, meaning “ to move,” and “ to graze.” In 

Gipsy c/iardva “ to cat,” makes its p.p. chah, the causal chara- 
vdva is “ to load out cattle to pasture,” and a neuter verb 
chdrioi'dva or chaliordva “to be satiated.” Again, chdlardm “to 
be satiated Avith,” p.p. chalardo “ full,” “ satisfied.” 

Frequently, as in the Indian languages, a primitive verb is 
wanting, and its place supplied by a compound, thiis they say, 
vhumi ddm “to kiss,” Skr. V II. but the Gipsy is 

So, also, chiinydr ddm “to spit,” probably to bo 
referred to Skr. y/ and connected with II. M. 

“ sneeze.” 

Under occur words familiar to us in India, as jandva “ to 
know,” Skr. y/ H. EITVRT; *‘to go,” Skr. y/m, II. «rr«!T» 
with its old'Tadbhava p.j). gelo, 13. ifjsr, II. fiRn, IRIT; jangdva 
“to awaken,” Skr. VetRT, U. nerfter yaw/jrdnw- 

vdva, H. jivdva “to live,” Skr. n. 

p.p.yiWo, Skr. 

Under we find tavdva “ to cook,” Skr. p.p. tavdo, Skr. 
■fllfMfl, also iatto “hot,” Pr. Tf’ff, Skr. ttH, H. T|^. Con- 
nected with this probably arc tdp ddva, tdv ddm, “to boat,” 
where Skr. ifm, H. TTRTj 1^®'® passed over from the meaning of 
heat through that of vexation into that of beating. The neuter 
is tahiovdva or tapiovdva “to bo burnt,” as in leskeri aheresti 
tdbiolaa shamddn ^‘at his head burnt a candle.^' A more 
modem form with the characteristic I of the p.p. in M.. G. B. 
and O. is tahlo “ hot.” A derivative is tabardva (a causal) “ to 
cause to bum.”. 


TOL. lU. 
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It is apparent, from these examples, which might he in- 
definitely increased, that the base of Gipsy verbal stems is the 
Prakrit; in its earlier as well as its more modem forms ; that 
the phases of the Indian verb are also fairly represented ; thjit 
the practice of using anciUarics is also not unknown; and 
that thus . this wild and wandering race has carried with it, 
wherever it has gone on the face of the earth, the pj^v^iples 
and sentiments of speech formation which it inherits from the 
land of its birth, the deserts of the Indus and the Ohcnab. 
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THK SIMl’LU TENSES. 

CONTENTS. — § 32. Ci.A88ii'icATio>r of Tknseh. — § 33. The Simi*lb Present 
OR Aorist. — § 34. The Imperative. — § 35. The Fi:ture in Old Hindi 
AND Gujarati.— § 36. Tvpb of the Active Verb in Sindhi and Marathi. 
§ 37. Synoi'sis op the Simple Tenses in all Seven Languages. — § 38. 
Simple Tenses in the Gipsy Verb. 

§ 32. The preceding Chapter has dealt only with the stem, 
or that part of the verb which remains unchanged throughout 
all moods and tenses ; wo have now to consider the processes 
used to express the various relations which the idea involved in 
the stem is capable of undergoing. 

The tenses of the modern verb fall naturally into three 
classes or grades, and it is surprising that so patent a fact 
has not been noticed by any of the grammar-'^riters. It is 
impossible to give, as some writers do, a fixed number for the 
tenses in any of our languages, for the combinations are almost 
infinite ; but a broad, general classification would, one might 
suppose, have suggested itself to the most mechanical compiler. 
The grammar-writers, however, including even authors so 
superior to the general run as Trumpp and Kellogg, have been, 
for the most part, led away by giving their attention, in the 
first place, if not exclusively, to the meanings of the various 
tenses. This practice has led them to lose sight of the primary 
idea as evolved out of the structure of each tense. Had the 
structure been first considered, it would have been easy to dis- 
cover which of the many conventional senses of a given tense 
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was its primary and legitimate one, and by adhering to this 
process, a more simple and natural classification of tenses would 
have been arrived at. 

Kellogg does, indeed, clearly grasp the principles of the. 
structure of the Hindi verb, but he is too metaphysical in 
his considerations about the meaning of each tense, and has 
adopted a phraseology which cannot but prove bowildcri«g' to 
the student, and which scientific linguists are not likely to 
adopt. 

In Sindlii Trumpp divides the verb into simple and com- 
pound tenses. The simple present is by him called the 
Potential, though he is Avell aware of the faet that it is really 
the old Kanskrit present indicutivi^, and in his philological 
notes duly recognizes the fact. His classification is sufiicient 
for Sindhi, though it would hardly cover all the tenses in the 
cognate languages. As usual, he is, in this respect, much in 
advance of all other grammar- writers on the modern languages. 
In the Grannnars of Gujarati,^ Marathi, and Oriya, the same 
distinction between simple and compound tcisses is preserved, 
though in many cases erroneously ^worked out. 

It ajipoars to me, however, that for purposes of compaiason 
betwiicn all the languages of this group, a finer distinction still 
is required, and I would suggest a threefold division, which it 
wdll be my business in the following pages to substantiate and 
describe in detail. 

First, there are the simple tenses, — exact modern equivalents 
of covresponding tenses in the Sanskrit and Prakrit verb, whose 
form is due to the ordinary processes of phonetic change and 
development, and in which the old synthetic structure, though 
very much abraded, is still distinctly traceable. 

Secondly, the participial tenses, formed from participles of 
the Sanskrit verb, used either alone, or with fragments of the 
Sanskrit substantive verb, worked into and amalgamated with 
them so as to form in each case one word only. In the latter 
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case these tenses have a pseudo- synthetical appearance, theugh 
the principle on which they are formed' is really analytical. 

Thirdly, compound tenses, in which the base is a* participle 
with an auxiliary verb added to it, but not incorporated into it, 
each person of each tense thus consisting of two words in juxta- 
position. 

A further development of the analytical system produces the 
largo class of verbs with oncillaries, in which the master-stem, 
so to call it, remains unchanged, and the ancillary does all the 
work of conjugation. Each of those classes will now be con- 
sidei’od in its turn. The present chapter is devoted to the first 
class, or simple tenses. 

It must here also be noted that the seven languages have but 
one conjugation each, that is to say, that the terminations and 
methods of forming tenses in use in any one language are 
applied without variation to every verb in that language. A 
partial exception may, at first sight, seem to occur in Sindhi 
and Marathi, in both of which there is one method for conju- 
gating neuter, and another for active verbs. It will be shown, 
however, that though at fjrst sight the terminations of the 
neuter verb seem to differ from those of the active, as in M. 
^ ^ “I escape,” n, but “I set free,” a, yet in 

reality the scheme of terminations is one and the same for 
both, and the difference is duo to a process of preparing the 
root to receive terminations, and to the abrasion of those termi- 
nations, in some cases from euphonic causes, and not to the 
existence of a double system of conjugation. , 

§ 33. First among the simple tenses comes, in all the lan- 
guages, the old Sanskrit present indicative, which, in form, 
preserves clear traces of its origin, though, as in its abraded 
condition it now no longer indicates with sufficient .clearness 
present time, it has wandered away into all sorts of meanings, 
and is given by grammarians under all sorts of titles. Con- 
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sidoring tlic very vague meanings which it now expresses, 
especially in regard to the note of time, It has seemed to me 
that the Crreek term “aorist” more accurately describes this 
tense in its modem usage than any other. The fact that it u a 
present, no matter what additional indefinite meanings may be 
attached to it, is, however, necessary to be bomo in mind, and I 
think that in modern grammars it should always head the i:ist 
of tenses, as the simplest and most gonuino, and legitimately 
first in order, of them all. In those languages of this group 
with which I am personally acquainted, I cj;n assert, from my 
own experience, that it is far more frequently used in colloquial 
practice as a present, pure and simple, than our grammar- 
writers, basing their views too much on the literary aspects of 
the languages, would have us believe. 

The terminations of the aorist in the classical form of each 
language in the present day are the following. (For the full 
forms, see the tables at the end of this chapter.) 


SINO. 1. 

2. 

3. 

PLHK 1. 

2 

3. 

Hindi ^ 



It 

Mfr 

It 

Panjabi '^t 

t 

TC 

% 



Sindhi 


1C 




Gujarati ^ 

1C 

1C 



1C 

Marathi 





Oriya 


ir 


^(5) 


Bengali ^ 


n 

T 

(3) ic^ 

The third 

person 

singular 

is the same in 

all the languages, 


ending tmiversally in X[. In Oriya poetry it ends in and 
this now somewhat antiquated form is still occasionally heard, 
as in “ he does,” HTJT “ it is.” The form in is in use 
in the rustic dialects of Hindi and Gujarati, as is also the in- 
termediate form It seems certain that this universal H 
has been formed from the termination of this person in 
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Prakrit, and correspo'nds to the Sanskrit Thus 

becomes and The rustic Hindi forms , 

^rfRT> are> I‘ think, to he explained by the Prakrit process of 
inserting ^ and ^ to fill a hiatus; thus becomes 

and In the hill dialects of Kumaon and Garhw&l the 

final vowel is lost, and they say for The same takes 

place* in Nepali. 

The third person plural similarly points to the same person 
in the Sanskrit present. Oriya has here preserved the termina- 
tion unaltered, as ^ElPcOi! “ they do,” “ they beat,” 

though in common conversation there is a tendency to drop the 
final i, and to say kamnt, m&rant. P. S. and B. have lost the 7T> 
and with it P. and B. have rejected the vowel also, which 
Sindhi retains. Hindi has softened the nasal consonant to 
anunsisika, and Gujarati has rejected the nasal altogether, so 
that the 3 plural is the same in form as 3 singular. This also 
is the case in the dialects of Hindi spoken in Bajputana, which 
have “they strike,” where ^classical H. has After 

the rejection of the ?l, which is a phonetically anomalous, 
though widely used process, the remaining form would be 
as closely approximate to which is Garhw&li ifTT’ff. 

The Braj form is dcducible also from through an 

intermediate and The last-named form is still in 

use in the Eastern Hindi area, and has in Bhojpuri modulated 
into ; while the type is preserved in the Oudh and 
Biwa form where ^ has been substituted for and an 

inorganic second anun^sika added, concerning which there will 
be more to say presently. 

Marathi stands alone in preserving the t of the Sanskrit anti. 
In old Marathi the final vowel is preserved and lengthened, as 
“they rise;” in the modern language ^7?|. In the 
Konkani dialect^ all three persons of the plural are said -to end 


^ Grammatica da Lingua Concani (Ooa^ 1859), p. 74. 
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in ti. Thus in tho Portuguese method of transliteration, which 
is not/ very accurate, the words are thus written, ami assati “ we 
are,” tumi assati “ye are,” te assati “they are.” We should 
probably write classical M. The author tells 

us, however, that one may also say ami assau “ we are,” which 
is classical M. first person plural though in Konkani 

it may be used for all three persons of the plural. 

The second person singular ends in TJ in II. and G-., and is 
from Skr. irtfr by elision of thus 

(Braj), In 13. it formerly ended ir ’?|t%, but tho final 

vowel has been rejected, and the a weakened to i, thus 
“thou socst;” this form has been excluded from literature, but 
is extremely common in speech. In M. also the ^ has persisted, 
as “thou dost get free,” where the e is apparently due to 
the eponthesis of the final i of an earlier The i may, 

however, bo dropped altogether, without leaving any truce, and 
one may say P. and S. take anunasika, as “ thou 

doest,” which is perhaps due to the influence of the which 
has disajjpeared. The termination is often heard among 
the lower classes in the Hindi arfa, but always in a past sense, 
and extended to all persons, as “ho did,” “ho 

said” (also I or thou). The O. termination ^ for this person 
is abnoimal, and I am at a loss to account for it. 

The second person plural in all but M. ends in o, for though 
B. and O. write they pronounce 6, and when emphasis is 
used, 0. There is no difficulty in afiiliating this termination to 
the corresponding Skr. 2 plural in tha, through Pr. dha and ha, 
thus.’q^I^ “yo go,” whore, by elision of h and conflation of the 
two vowels, we should get and ^WT* The final A has 

been lengthened to o, as in the plural of norms. Marathi also 
forms this person on the analogy of its noun, in which the final 
anusw^ra is typical of the plural, so that we get The 

process, however, is quite modem, for in the mediaeval poets 
the second person plur^ ends in A without anuswdxa. 
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There is some obscurity about the first person in both num- 
bers. In H. and G. the singular ends in ^ (^), while the 
plural ends in (H) ; but in S. M. and O. it is the plural which 
ends in while is in M. and O. the termination of the 
singular. Now if we look to the earlier forms, it would seem 
more natural to derive from where the pi’esence of 

the final accounts easily for the TJ, and so tho plural I 

with its Prakrit representative would regularly result in 

Moreover, in many dialects even of Hindi, the plural is 
still aiid In the Pajputana dialects it 

is which agrees with the singidar of modern P. and S. 

For five of the languages Skr. softened to would 

become wrt. whence M. and O. “I go,” and further 
shortened, B. id; while the rejection of final gives P. 

Wl, S. fWt “ I go.” The singular, therefore, in these five is 
easily understood. So also is tho jdural, for Skr. Pr. 

would become and whence dialectic H. 

(llajputana), tho Himalayan dialects), 

S. M. ul; G. But how are we to account for the 

singular and plural in H. and G. P It seems as if an inversion 
of the two persons had taken place. It is probable enough that 
a form originally plural should have become singular, because 
natives universally speak of tlxomselvos as “wo” oven when 
only one person is speaking. In this way the plural form may 
have passed over into a singular. And this tendency woxild be 
further developed by the fact that in II. and G. tho languages 
which make the singular end in tm, tho pronoun of the first 
person was, in medisoval times, and dialectically still is, ft, so 
that it would be natural to say do,” on account of 

the identity of sound. In the other languages this pronoun 
has dropped out of use (see Vol. II. p. 302). Even if this con- 
jecture be disapproved^ and if it be thought that the singular 
is derived from Pr. by loss of the final i and soften- 

ing of the tn into anusw&ra, we are still as far as ever from the 
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origin of the plural in m. I think that this might perhaps be 
accounted for by the form of the third person plural having 
passed ‘over into the first. That forms belonging to one person 
or case do often get extended to other persons or cases, is 
generally admitted. In the Riwa dialect of H. the 1 pi. ends 
in 'Sf, as “ we strike,” which seems to be connected with 

the 3 pi. of P. S. and B., and in most of the dialects the T pi. is 
identical with 3 pi. Now the 3 pi. has a right to an t, coming 
as it does from a Skr. -an/J, and the presence of the n in the 
Riwa, and other eastern Hindi dialect.'., points to th<* same 
source. The inorganic anusw&ra in poetic Hindi, as WTTfil 
“ they strike,” and dialectic fotms, seems to have arisen from a 
feeling that final anuswara was the proper type of plurality, 
and thus depends upon a false analogy with the plural of 
nouns. Tlic widespread Bhojpuii dialect has both for 

1 pi. and 3 pi., where the ending retains the nasal and the f, 
though the latter is lengthened. "VVo may, however, also sup- 
pose that 1 pi., “we do,” is really the singular, and that 
the real plural having been used for a singtilar, the real singu- 
lar became a plural. Por though a native is fond of speaking 
of himself individually as “ we,” yet the consciousness of only 
one person ’being referred to might load him to use the singular 
verb, just as the Muhammadans in Orissa, in their corrupt 
Urdu, say /la/j/ 'karting^ “ I will do,” literally “ nos faciam,” a 
plural pronoun with a singular verb. So, also, the French 
peasant says “jo faisons,” “j’avons;” and the English one “we 
gops,” “ he do,” “ they says.” 

The above remarks leave this diflBcult point still far from 
elucidation. It is surprising that none of the grammarians 
have observed the existence of the difficulty, or offered any 
hints towards its solution. It is further complicated by the 
fact that P. and G. insert i, t, ay or iy between the stem and 
the termination of the 1 pi., thus P. G. 

we read.” Here it has been suggested that the Apabhran 9 a 
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form in imo is the origin, thus we laugh ” became 

fflr^andff^, but the change from ^ to Ef is unusual. 

On the whole, then, the correspondence of the modem forms 
of this tense with those of the ancient synthetical present is so 
close that there can be no doubt as to its derivation therefrom. 
The terminations, however, have been so much worn away, and 
in some respects confused with one another, that the tense 
itself no longer indicates present time with sufficient definite- 
ness, and other forms, which will bo treated of hereafter, have 
been called in to supply the place of a present. This tense has 
thus become vague, and in modern times is often used in both a 
future and a past sense. In Marathi grammars it is sot down 
as an “ Habitual Past,” so that means “T used to g^t 

loose.” In Panjabi it is given as an indefinite future, as 
Wt “I would send,” or, “ I am going to send.” It bears this 
meaning also in Hindi. Still, in literature, it is frequently the 
present, and nothing else, while in Bengali it is used as an 
“historic present,” namely, that tense which is used by his- 
torians when, to give' vigour to their stylo, they q)oak of past 
events in the present tense, thug iatpare katak-guli loka gigd 
pathara sangraha kare, eniana mmaye ekakh&ni bara p&thara kha- 
siyd pare, “ After that several people went and collcoffed stones, 
suddenly a great block of stone slipped and fell ; ” whore kare 
and pare, though they must be translated by preterites, are 
really the old synthetic present. This practice is extremely 
common in modem Bengali, both in the literary and in the 
colloquial style. * • 

It is unnecessary further to pursue the question of the 

^ In the Gujarati grammars of Leckey and Edaiji this tense appears several times 
over. It is the first present and first habitual past of the Indicative mood, first 
Aorist of the Subjunctive, first present of the second Potential and the Optative. All 
this merely means that it is used in the senses which, in a Latin or Greek verb, 
would be assigned to those tenses ; but as the words are the same in all, it would be 
quite as accurate, and much simpler, to record it once only, and note that it is used 
in a variety of senses. 
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various senses in which, this tense is now employed, as the 
point is one which belongs not to the domain of comparative 
philology, but to the grammar of each individual language. 
The name “aorist,” which I have suggested, has the advantag;e 
of being indefinite as to time, and in this way represents fairly 
the scope of the tense. 

§ 34, Tlie next simple tense is the Imperative, and this, like 
the aorist, is descended from the imperative of the ancient 
languages. As might be expected, it closely resembles the 
aorist or old present, and has the following scheme of endings : 


S. 1. 

2. 

3. 

r. 1. 

2. 

3. 

Hindi ^ 

t/' 

V 



Tt 

Pniijal>i 

V 





Siiidhi 






Gujarati 

V 





Marathi ^ 

V 




^fm 

Oriya *1^ 

V 



^(5) 


Beugfali 

V 



^ («) 



In this scheme only the second persons singular and plural 
have been given for 1*. S. and G., because the other persons are 
the same as the aorist. This is also true of II., the aorist being 
used as a potential in all these languages, the first and third 
persons of both numbers can only be considered imperatives in 
so far as the potential is itself imperative, just as in Latin and 
other Indo-European languages. So we may say in H. parhe 
“he reads,” or, “lot him read.** It was shown in §§ 4, 6, etc., 
that even in Pali and the Prakrits the present and imperative 
had been confounded together, a practice that has paved the 
way for the modem system. 

Tt is only in M. O. and B. that the third singular has a 

^ This mark means that the 2 sing, is the simple stem, as Aar “ do thou ! ” pafh 
“read thou!” . v . 
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separate form, which may in all cases he traced hack to the 
Skr. 3 sg. Pr. which in M. becomes In M., how- 
ever, the termination ^ for this tense is also in use. To the 
same origin may he ascribed tho O. ^ and B. the final 7^ 
of which, however, presents considerable difliculty. It will he 
discussed along with a similar termination in the future. 

The third plural in M. O. and B. is parallel to tho singular, 
and is connected with Skr. just as the corresponding 

person in the aorist is with Skr. In O., owing to the 

influence of the final u, this termination is often written unfit, 
as karuntu ** let them do,” jdiinfu “ let them go/* 

In all hut S. the second singular is the hare verbal stem. In 
M. a final ^ is hoard, and slightly also in B. and O. In tho 
dialect of Northern Gujarat a is sounded after the filial con- 
sonant, as “do thou,” “speak thou,” “go thou.”* 

But in tho rest this person ends with tho final consonant, as kar 
“ do,” (Ickh “ see.” In tho II. modiasval poets this person often 
ends in f^, as stated in §§ 4, 5, 7, corresponding to which is a 
plural in as *• 

^ ^ ^ n 

“ Seize ye ! seize ye ! muttering of war.” — Cliand, Pr. Il.^xix. 33. 

This form is also found in G., and in Old-M. takes the shape 
of T^, as xiflf “find thou!” for trpR^, from irprff, with in- 
organic anuswd,ra. Sindhi, which causes all its words to end in 
a vowel, makes this person end in which is apparently only 
a weakening of tho final 'vowel of the stem. Tho dialectia 
forms of II. present few noteworthy peculiarities, in some cases 
the forms which Kellogg gives as imperatives are really other 
tenses u^d imperatively. Thus the form “heat ye!” 

common in the eastern area, is really a future, “ ye shall heat.” 
Often, too, in colloquial Hindi, and in Urdu, in giving an order, 


^ Vans Taylor, Grammar, p. 89, 
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the future is used, as ^ “ You will bring 

BiS,Tn with you,^’ that is, bring him ^ with you V* So also the 
infinitive, as SBT^TT “ Do all this work to- 
day,” literally, “ (Take care) to do,” ^ 

“ Day this debt, and then go away.” * 

Most of the seven languages have, in addition to the ordinary 
imperative, a respectful form used in addressing a superior, or 
in entreating and asking a favour. This, in Hindi, ends in 
Sing. Plur. In P. this form is seldom employed, 

and Avhen used, may be considered as borrowed from H. In 
the other languages are — 

Sindhi Sing. 2. I?%, Plur. 2. 

Gujarati „ 

In a few stems in IE. wliich end in v, ^ is inserted between 
the stem and the termination, the final vowel being changed to 
as % “take, “give,” the stem iSRx: “do ” 

is in this case changed to ?rY> making “be pleased to 

do.” Sindhi sometimes takes in the singular instead of 
probably on the analogy of the simple imperative, which ends 
in n ; and in the pluiul, instead of the foims 

used when great respect is implied, as 
“be pleased to go, be pleased to hear.” Many of 

the rustic dialects of Hindi have also this form ; thus Hajputana 
, or simply §|, as be pleased 

to strike.” 

* Vararuchi (vii. 20, 21, 22) teaches thatjya and jy d may be 
optionally substituted for the affixes of the present and future,' 
also for those of the imperative, in verbs which end in a vowel. 
In Old-Marathi, accordingly, a form with inserted ^ is found 
in present, past, and future, as well as imperative, as 
“he does,” “he did,” “he will do,” i|tf^ “do 


1 Piucoti’s SakuntalS, 12, a first-rate text-book in admirable idiomatic Hindi. 
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thou,” in which the junction vowel between the inserted ^ and 
the termination has been changed to e. As, howovoi*, the in- 
serted ^ is also a type of the passive, this form has occasionally 
beqn mistakenly used in a passive sense, as ^ “ I am 

struck.” Lassen (p. 357) refers this increment to the Skr. 
potential, which is confirmed by the Pali forms quoted in § 4, 
and by* the dotted ^ in S., which usually indicates that a 
double letter has existed. The ^ of the Skr., as in is 

doubled in Pa. and hardened to ^ in Pr., whence 

the modern with lengthening of the preceding vowel in II., 
and change of c to « in G. (cf. G. As Vararuchi, 

in extending the use of this iiftjrement to present and future, is 
writing of the Maharashtri dialect, it is not surprising that the 
modern Marathi should show a wider -use thereof than the 
sister idioms, in which the sense of a potential has passed over 
into that of a respectful imperative, or, as Trumi)p well calls it, 
precative. 

To this tense belong the two M^. words and 

The former is the ^’ecative of (Skr. V “ to speak,” 

and means literally, “be please^ to say;” in modem times it 
means “ that is to say,” “ i.e.” “ videlicet,” as | 

that is to say, a horse.” It has also a future form 
meaning “in that case,” as TIT^ 

“ If rain falls, then (or, in that case) there will be a 
crop.” The latter, with a plural and a future 

is from to see,” literally “please to see,” and means 

“ it ought,” as ^ ^7 31 “ this work ought to be donej^’ 

literally “ please to see (that) this work is done ; ” “ see ” 
being used in M., as in English, in the sense of “seeing to,” 
“providing for,^' “taking care for.*’* 

Similar to these is the H. lit. “please to wish,” but 

1 See Molesworth’s Marathi Dictionary under these words ; also Godbol’s Marathi 
Grammar, p. 92. 
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meaning “onght,” and, like xnf^ in M., used witk the past 
participle, as ?|rnR t^^TT ^ this work ought to be 

done.”- Colloquially, however, and even among good writers, 
is often, like other ancillary verbs, constructed with the 
oblique form of the infinitive, and it would not be absolutely 
incorrect to say In fact, tho construction both in 

M. and II. with tho past participle remounts to a period when 
the particij)ial character of tins form was not yet forgotten. 
Since, however, the past participle in H. has come to be used 
simply as a preterite, this construction has lost its significance. 
Not so in M., where, as will be seen hereafter, tho distinction 
between the preterite and partici]jle still survives. 

Gujarati has an analogous formation in tho word “it 

is wanted,” French “il faut,” Italian “bisogna.” It is from 
the verb “to see,” and is used with a dative of tho subject, 
as ^ *14^ “I want no other blessing,” like 

Latin “ mihi necesso est, oportet, decet, ” etc. It is conju- 
gated throughout the full rang^ of tenses, as ^ ^ 

“ Whatever teas required for tLe voyage,” 

Should I require venison, then . . . .” 

§ 35. A simple future derived from tho old synthetical tense 
exists only in Gujarati and in Old-Hindi. The tense is as 
follows, taking the stem kar “ do,” as a type : 

SING. 1 . 2 . 3 . FL. 1 . 2 * 3 . 

Gujarati *8^ ^8^- 

Old-H. «8f^. 

Kellogg (Gr. p. 238) gives the following interesting tran- 
sitional type from eastern Kajputana : — 

SING. 1 . 2 . 3 . FL. 1 . 2 . 3 . 

.Ml ’nsl .Mil .Ml- 
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There are, in fact, four types of the future in the modem 
languages, having for their characteristics respectively the 
letters ^I, W> and The m type has a variant ha. The 
ga, la, and ha typos belong to tho class of participial tenses, 
and will be discussed under that hoad. The sa type, with its 
variant Aflr, found in G. and Old-H., with dialectic variations in 
several® of the modern rustic dialects of H., is tho only one 
which is directly derived from the corresponding Sanskrit and 
Prakrit tense. It is the Sanskrit future in ishya, as in kartsh- 
ydmi, rt'hich, as already pointed out in § 4, becomes in Pali 
karissdmi, and retains that foim in the higher Prakrits. The 
transition from this to the eastern Rajput seems to rest 

upon the confusion between the first persons of tho singular 
and plural already noticed in IT. ; for Rajp, though now 

a plural,, represents better than docs which 

latter leads to I*r. plural jnst as does G. The 

G. 1 sing. rejected all terminations, and lengthened 

the preceding vowel; this form is also, in the general con- 
fusion, due to the corruption of personal affixes, used for the 
2 sing. Tho second and third^ persons of both numbers may 
be traced back to the corresponding persons of the Prakrit just 
as in the aorist, and the loss of the i in tho second* syllable is 
probably due ,to the neglect of vowels in G., where tho first 
plural even is written in three ways, as or 

The orthography of G. is, it will be remembered, still unfixed. 

In most of the Prakrits the future, has undergone a further 
weakening, by which the of the higher types has been Re- 
solved into %, so that we get such forms as side by 

side with It is from this weakened form that the 

Hindi type is derived. Thus 3 sing. represents Pr. 

from ; 3 pi. and so on. Here 

also come in the old Purbi forms , which are 

transitional from Pr. to Old-H. In poems in the Braj dialect 
occur such forms as where the ai has crept into 
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the second syllable, probably from the analogy of the ga type 
karai-gd,. The commonest form is that given above, with short 
* in the second syllable. This is Chand’s ordinary future, as 

^ n 

TT«I ^ II 

“"We nobles all will fight, 

(That) the kingdom of the Chandol may not perish.” " 

—•3^. E. xii. 94. 

^ flTT gnff n 

Either I will yield my head to thcc, 

Or I will put the umbrella on my liead/^ — Pr. R. i. 279. 

I will either die or conquer.) 

II 

Trr% ^ II 

“ Having plundered Kanuuj, I will carry off cH your riches. 

After that, I ioill fight at Mahoba.” — ib, xxi. 87. 

It is also the ordinarj^ future throughout Tulsi Das’s 
Hamayan, as 

59^ ^tfir fRT n 

’SRRT ^ u 

“In every manner I will serve my beloved, 

I will take away all the fatigue of the journey.” 

— Ay-k. 399. 

Also universally in Kabir, as 

WT It 

“Ye know not when he (*.«. death) will strike, whether at home or 

abroad.” — Bam. xix. 5. 

WWwrwr n 

“ You will never find such a place again. — ib, xliii. 2. 

where 2 pi. fut. of tthtT “ to find.” 

When the ga future, which is now the ordinary type in 
Hindi, arose, cannot be clearly defined. It is not in use in the 
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medissYal poets, and, as has been shown above, it has not suc- 
ceeded in expelling the old synthetical future from the rustic 
dialects. 

§ 36. In M. and S. the terminations of the old present or 
aorist, and those of the imperative in S., seem at first sight to 
differ in the active from those in the neuter verb, and some 
remarks are necessary in explanation of this peculiarity. The 
neuter “ to get loose,” and the active “ to set free,” 

are thus conjugated in the present in M. 


SING. 1 . 

2. 

3 . 

PL. 1 . 

2. 

3 . 


^ ft • 

>» 

>• 

fZTT. 

-s 

WttT 






Similarly in S. 

the neuter 

“to 

go,” and 

the activ 

™ “to 

give up, 

” conjugate the present thus : — 


SING. 1 . 

2, 

3 . 

PL. 1 . 

2. 

3 . 
















• 








• 


On comparing these two sets of forms, it will he seen that 
the active differs from the neuter by insertion of in M., and 
of in S. This inserted vowel has, however, disappeared in 
some persons, as in M. first and second plural, and in S. third 
singular, and, optionally, also second singular and third plural. 
Some writers on Marathi seek to derive the forms of the neuter 
from those of the Skr. Atmanepada, and the forms of the active 
from those of the Parasmaipada. There is, however, a fatal 
objection to this argument in the fact that the Skr. Atmane- 
pada had died out of use so early as the Prakrits, and that the 
neuter forms of M. agree closely with the forms in use in the 
other languages^ where there is nothing to lead us to look for 
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an origin from the Atmancpada, inasmuch as the known changes 

of the Parasmaipada aflbrd a satisfactory/ explanation, and in 

those languages the type which in M. is restricted to neuter 

verbs is used for both neuter and active. A more probable 

supposition is that which woidd derive the forms of the active 

in M. and 8. from the Skr. causal, the characteristic aya having 

been changed in Pr. to c, and still further shortened in S. to 4, 

while in if. the personal tenninations have been blended with 

the ^ of uya into a long vowel ; thus M. presupposes an 

earlier form or for it must be noted that the 

tci’inination TJ[ resulting fi'om Skr. Pr. has been 

dropped in this word. So in the first sing. S. repi-e- 

seiiis an older fiiid is thus earlier in type than M. 

for through The second singular in 

wliich the iH'rsonal feimination is retained also supports this 

vi<'W, for in it. the chai’act eristic ^ holds the same place in the 

w«*rd as the charatderistic uya of the Sunskint causal, namely, 

h'tmrn the stem aud tlio termination : so it does in Sindhi in 

• * 

all the persons. The ^•^luc of the comparative method is shown 
in cases like this whore a studojiit, -who is guided by the facts of 
one language only, is liable to bo misled, owing to want of the 
light supplied by the sister languages. 

It is only in S. that the imperative differs in the active from 
that in the neuter. According to stnet rule, the second singu- 
lar of neuter veihs ends in «, as to die,” imperative 

“die thou;” while in active verbs it ends in as trrST^ “to 
cherish,” imperative “ cherish thou.” Trumpp, however, 

gives a long list of active verbs whose imperative ends in u, 
while there are others which take both terminations. It is 
impossible, at present, satisfactorily to account for this irregu- 
larity, but it seems probable that active verbs in S. derived 
from actives in Sanskrit form the imperative in «, while those 
which are derived from S. causals form it in Should this 
suggestion be confirmed by further research, the ^ would 
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appear to be tbe representative of tbe Skr. aya of the causal. 
Thus while Skr. produces S. Skr. produces S. 

trrf^T, shortened from (Pr. second plural of 

neuters ends in o, as “ go ye 1 ” while that of actives ends 

in io or yo, as or The earlier form in ilio 

(Pr. f:^) is also in use as 

In the following list there is no reason why the imperative 
should not end in u, notwithstanding the rule, for the words 
are derived from simple Sanskrit active verbs of the Bhh con- 
jugation, or, if in Sanskrit of other conjugations, yet reduced 
to the Bhti typo in Prakrit. 


“ to read,” imp. 11^ 

Skr. 

imp. 

“ see,” „ xrg 



grind,” „ fqy 

„ 

„ f^lfT®,I>utPr.Tit« 

(Hem. iv. 185). 

“ graze,” „ 



“keep,” „ X’f 



?|if^“8ay,” „ ^ 

>, 

„ bat Pr. 


m 

(Hem. iv. 2). 


“to inform,” makes and it is, from Skr. 

, imperative from which comes regularly 

through a form but this verb may be also neuter, as in 

“ tell ! tell I ” and would thus, by the masses, be formed like 
neuters, and have “ to blow ” (with bellows), 

makes and it. is from Skr. WT, imp* whence 

regularly Here the form the ordinary form W 

actives, may have been introduced from forgetfulness of the 
special reasons for that ending in t«. As a general result, it 
may be suggested that each of these peculiar verbs requires to 
be traced back to its origin, in which case there will generally 
be found some special reason for the divergence from the 
normal type. 



HIOTI. PANJABI. I SINDHI. j GUJARATI. | MARATHI. ORIYA. | BANGALI. 
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§ 37. Here follows a table sbowing the simple tenses in eacb 
language. A common verbal stem in eacb’' is given to exhibit the 
method of adding the terminations. 






isfit'EisfE.' 

PF9 fP* tf* W> 



If ^ 

Iw IV 




S 



■ e» eo -H e» eo 
CO S 



^ N CO ^ CO 
cd S! 


*XSIHOT 


*3n^xij 
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§ 38. The simple tenses in the Gipsy yerb, as giyen by 
Paspati and Miklosich, differ yery widely from the Indian 
type, and it is difficult to grasp their forms, so much haye 
contraction and a slurring habit of pronunciation weakened 
the original terminations. The present among the Bumelian 
gipsies has the following endings : S. 1. a, 2. sa, «, 3. / ; PI. 1. 
sa, 8, 2. na, n, 3. tia, n. Thus from kerdva “ to do ” — 

Sing. 1. kerdya, or kerdy. PI. 1. kerdsa, or kerds. 

2. kerdsa „ kerds. 2. kerdna „ kerdn. 

3. kerdla „ kerel. 3. kerena „ kerdn. 

Of the two forms, those ending with a are the fuller and 

more correct forms, and those ending in the consonant which 

precedes the a are used in ordinary conyersation. The S. 2 
sounds also kerosa, kerds. Here we distinguish two junction- 
yowels d and e, as ker-d-sa, ker-e-sa, a peculiarity which recalls 
the practice in Prakrit by which the e originally proper to the 
tenth conjugation is often used in yerbs of the Bhii and other 
types, and as often omitted in catisals ; so we haye and 

3^, and and and 

But with regard to the terminations, there is much difficulty ; 
we recognize, indeed, the termination dmi of S. l.«in Paspati’s 
dva, or dv, and asi in his dsa, or ds. So also anit, Pr. en^t, re- 
appears in ena or en. The <?/a, el of 8. 3. may stand to alt in 
the same relation as the tla of O. and M. p.p>p. does to Skr. ila ; 
but if so, it is a strange confirmation, and from an imexpected 
quarter, of what is as yet little more than an unsupported 
hypothesis. In the P. 2. the ena, en may have been borrowed 
from P. 3, for we haye seen similar cases in the other lan- 
g^ges, but the P. 1, with its ending in s, is entirely in- 
explicable. 

The Syrian gipsies haye retained a fuller form of the S. 1, as 
jdmi ‘*I go,” dvanti “I come,” stdmi *‘I am,” and the following 
almost pure Prakrit words, hihemi *‘I fear,” chinemi **I cut,” 
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d&mi, demi “I give,” jdnamiy jdnemi “I know,” enemi **I bring ” • 
(from '9111^), kinimi “ I buy” and otliers (Miklos. ii. 4). 

The imperative is tbe only other simple tense, it bas the 
forms ker “ do thou,” kerdn, do ye,” me kerel “ let him do,” me 
keren “let them do.” The meaning and origin of this prefix 
me is not explained by Paspati, and I am not aware of any- 
thing in the Indian languages with which it cm be connected. 
It is probably a construction borrowed from modem Greek, or 
Turkish, or some of the languages spoken in or near Rumelia. 
The imperative is, in its general form, precisely analogous to 
the languages of our group, but there is nothing specially 
noteworthy about it. 
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Participial Tenses ^in all Seven Languages. — § 57. Participial Tenses 
IN the Gipsy Yerb. 

• 

I 39. So widely has the modem verb diverged from its 
parent, that the simple tenses, in which there %till remain 
traces of the ancient synthetic structure, are, as we have just 
seen, extremely few. Far more numerous in all the languages 
are those tenses which are formed by the aid of a participle 
derived directly from the Prakrit. These tenses may ho 
divided into two classes, (1) consisting either of a participle 
alone, as in H. chaltd, “he moves,” which is really moving 
(he is),** or of a participle, to which are attached much-worn 
fragments of the old Sanskrit substantive verb, as in M. hasatos 
** thou laughest, ** which is really “ laughing thou art,** Pr. 
hasanto *8% (whether the remnant of the substantive verb still 
appear, or whether it have entirely dropped out, in either case 
the principle underlying the formation is the same, and words 
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like H. chattA, and M. hetsatos, belong, therefore, to the same 
categfory) : (2) consisting of a participle, to which is subjoined 
a substantive verb, the two words standing separate, but form> 
ing one phrase, as in H. dekhtA hai “he sees,” i.e. “he is 
seeing,” M. Khit Ahe “he is writing.” 

Between these two classes there is this fundamental differ- 
ence, that in the former the traces of the substantive verb 
which do exist are still in the Prakrit stage of development, 
whereas in the latter the substantive verb, which is combined 
with the participle, is not in the Prakrit shape, but is a later 
form, evolved by the languages out of the Prakrit. 

The first of these two classes I propose to call “ participial 
tenses,” and they will be treated of in this chapter ; the second 
I shall call, following the example of the grammarians, “ com- 
pound tenses,” and shall reserve their discussion for another 
chapter. 

The participle used in the formation of tenses may be traced 
back to the Prakrit equivalents of the following Sanskrit 
participles. 

1. The present Active (PaTasinai.),,as in m., 

2. I'he past Passive (with inserted as in fn., ISrcTT Onf n* 

(Pr. etc.)* 

3* The future participle Passive or verbal adjective, as in m., 

•wr/.. 

To these must be added certain much abraded forms of 
f^ecial past participles, which are used in a peculiar way in 
three of the languages, as will be shown hereafter, and it must 
be borne in mind that, especially in the case of the past parti- 
ciple passive (noted as p.p.p.), it is the Prakrit forms that are 
to be looked to, rather than those which occur in classical 
Sanskrit. The classical language does not prefer to insert the 
intermediate in the p.p.p., but the popular lang^ges do 
prefer it to a very great extent, so much so, that it has almost 
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become the rule to insert it, and the cases where it is omitted 
may be classed as exceptions. 

§ 40. The participle of the present active in Pali and the 
Prakrit takes the forms of the a-stem of nouns, and retains the 
nasal throughout ; thus n. The varia- 

tions introduced by the conjugational peculiarities of the 
Sanskrit verb are neglected, and all roots take this one form. 

Sindhi reproduces this universal Prakrit form with softening 
of ^ into and declines it for gender and number thus {hal 
«go»)- 

Sing. »»., * PI. m., f “going.” 

In active verbs, with which must bo reckoned causals, the 
characteristic i appears (§ 36), but here lengthened to I, as 
{hhar “fiU”)— 

Sing. «»., /. PI. m.. “ filUng.” 

There are some minor exceptions and contractions which may 
be learnt from the special grammar of the language, but the 
forms given above are the regfular types. 

Panjabi retains the nasal in verbs ending in powels, as Jd 
“go,” “be,” “being,” aeii “serve,” 

“ serving.” In some of the rustic dialects the nasal is 
retained also after stems ending in a consonant, thus I have 
heard or “boating.” In the classical dialect, 

however, the nasal is omitted after a consonant, as singular 
m., /. ; plural m., /• Not un- 

frequently the ^ is dropped, and we hear ETniT, for 

Hindi has two sets of forms; one indeclinable originally 
ended in ant, and still exists in several rustic dialects with the 
termination at. Chand inserts or omits the nasal at pleasure, 
to suit his metre, as possessing three feet” 
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(Pr. R. i. 61) ; ^5^ ftT I “tlic ear hearing, it is 

broken” {ih. i. 159) ; “sliining,” “arraying,” 

** being beautiful,” “ being cut,” etc. {ib. vi. 18), but ^^|?f 
** playing (music),” ''RijffT “mounting (a horse)” (xix. 3). 
Tulsi Das chiefly uses the latter form, as ^RTfl “ goii^g ” (RS.ra. 
S.-k. 7) ; “humming” {ih. 9), WT^fT “meditating,” 

finding,” “ being pleased,” “ singing ” (all in 

Ay-k. 1) ; and this is also common in most medimval poets, 
thus Bihari Lall \5r?7f “placing” (Sat. 6), (tT^cf) “ falling ” 
{ib.), “ being beautiful, ” “ appearing, ” 

“looking” {ib. 7, 9, etc.). Kabir fsi^EHT “living” (R&m. 30, 5); 

“being bound” {ih. 31, 3). it survives in all the dialects 
of the eastern Hindi area, in Oudh, Rhva, and Bhojpur, and 
even in the Gangetic Doab. 

The other form ends in a vowel, and is in use in classical 
Hindi, as sing. ITTX;^ w^., »nT;cfY /. ; pi. »*., WRcff /. 

“beating.” In the Braj dialect it takes the forms iTTTU 

/. ; pi. ^rnc?i m. f. The Garhwali dialect preserves the 
older iorm, as but has also, as have the Rajputana 

dialects, Kellogg gives also a Kumaon form 

which probably arises from j^st as Panjabi from 

«lt^. 

It would seem that, to account for the co-existence of these 
two forms, one ending in a consonant, and the other in d (=0), 
we must have recourse to Hoomle’s theory of the ka- affix, and 
derive from Pr. while we derive ^TTT, 

«|t^7!T from a Pr. The ka- theory, however, thus 

begins to assume rather formidable dimensions, and will, ere 
long, require a whole treatise to itself. 

Gujarati has also two forms, one indeclinable ending in lTt> 
as “ loosing,” the other declinable, as sing. »*•» 

m., The terminations are those 

of the adjective in this language (Vol. 11. p. 150). There is 
also a form of the indeclinable participle in as which, 
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like tke Bangali, is apparently the locative singular, while that 
in has the ending of the old nom, pi. neuter, though, in 
sense, it approaches more to the locative, as JnXT 
7ITTT ^ “ If in loosing my bonds thy teeth should 

break.”* Vans Taylor, however, distinguishes two separate 
words with this ending, one of which he would derive from the 
locatiVfe singular of Sanskrit feminines, as the other 

he would derive from the Skr. infiu., as The first form 

he assumes to have been the origin of such phrases as inv 
on my coining,” the second, of such as 'RpiWW 

“ he teaches to do.” This, however, is very doubtful.® 

Two forms are also obscrvhblo in Marathi, or rather two sets 
of forms. The indeclinable ends in cit, and as 

TOThlT. The first of these agrees with Hindi, the 
second with Gujarati, and the third is merely the second with 
an enclitic particle ^ added for emphasis. In active verbs the 
characteristic i appears, as “loosing.” 

There is also a declinable form, which, however, is not now used 
as a participle, but* appears in the third person of the present 
tense, thus sing. n . ; pi. m., ^zzn/., 

n. 

y» 

Oriy^a has only one form for the present participle. It is in- 
declinable, ending in 'Z or as “seeing.” Of these 

two forms, that with the nasal is the older, though now loss 
used, and probably comes from the Pr. nouter in Eff, though 
the intermediate steps are not easily traced. 

Even in the earliest* writings in Bengali there is no regjular 
present participle, but a form derived from the locative of the 
Prakrit is in use. It ends in as and is now used 

as an infinitive, meaning “to see.” Literally, it means “in 
seeing,” and is used in this sense by Bidydpati, and the older 
. poets. Thus ^ Vm I rn'inging (or 


1 Leckej, Grammar, p. 179. 


2 Grammar, p. 113. 
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from wringing) her hair there flows a stream of water ** (Pr. 
K.-S. 13, 15) ; IT^Rf I On seeing (her), 

love smote him in the heart” {ib. 15, 7). Even here, how- 
ever, it becomes almost an infinitive, as '•rnST I 

“ I saw the fair one go to bathe {i.e. in going, or while going) ” 
{ib. 13, 13) ; ^ I “ In seeing (or to see) 

Eanh, there has been now delight” {ib. 20, 10). So Bh&rat 

’Em'PfTT i'(f>tsi»g to bear, and bg hearing, 
I shall obtain news” (Bidya S. 247). 

§ 41. Having thus given the forms of the present participle, 
wo next proceed to exhibit the tenses constructed therefrom, 
either with or without the addition of fragiiients of the old 
substantive verb, and it will be seen that there is great variety 
in the practice of the respective languages, though all the 
variations arc sufficiently alike to justify their being classed 
generally as structurally present tenses. In some cases the 
sense of present time is more clear and definite than that 
afforded by the old present of the synthetic system, or, as we 
now call it, the aorist, while in others it has wandered away in 
different directions. 

Sindhi,^ td begin with, makes this participle into a future. 
In the third person of both numbers the participle is used 
without any addition, thus 

Sing. m.9 Pi. m.y “ he, she, etc., 

will go.” 

The second person, however, retains traces of the substantive 
verb to be,^’ though much abraded and indistinct, it runs 

Sing. /. PI. m., /. “thou, ye, 

etc., will go.” 

The singular masculine ends inV» ®® ^o®® corre- 
t This section follows, for the most part, Trumpp, pp. 289, 291, etc. 
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q>oiiding person of tlie aorist, and we may resolve it thus, 
Jialando asi = haland* aai — haland’ di = luilande. The anusw&ra 
is4iere, probably, as in the aorist, put in to fill up the hiatus 
cai^sed by loss of s, and first stood over the a of di ; when these 
two syllables were contracted into one, it took its place over 
ihat one. In the singular feminine we start from halandi asi, 
where the final long i of the participle is shortened, and asi = 
di—e, giving halandie, a form still in use, though Trumpp gives 
as the classical type the still further contracted halandid. The 
plural masculine arises from halandd stha, where stha has be- 
come tha, and then ha ; the h being dropped, we got halandda— 
halando, subsequently resolved into its present form halandau. 
The plural feminine is merely the feminine of the participle, 
there is no trace of the substantive verb.. 

In the same way may be explained the first person of both 
numbers. 

Sing, »*., PI. tn., 

Here, again, we jpaeet an instance of the curious change of 
^ into lEf, which we observed in the Panjabi and Sindhi pro- 
nouns of the first person plurat^i^ and ^RIT (Vol. II. p. 308). 
Thus halando asmi becomes halando asi, then halandu ’si, the 
final o being shortened to u. In the feminine, however, the 
elision of the a of asmi cannot take place by the old laws of 
Sandhi ; instead, the I of the participle changes to its semivowel, 
producing halandy asi, which the Sindhians in the present day 
write either as above, or or even As to 

the termination 5^ of the plural, I am disposed to regard* it 
as formed by analogy from a singular f^, rather than, with 
Trumpp, as a derivative of Skr. which, if the ^ be re- 
jected, would yield ^ or but not, according to any known 
processes, 

§ 42. Closely analogous to the Sindhi future is the definite 
present in Marathi. In this tense, as in the S. future, the third 
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person preserves no trace of the substantive verb, and in this 
respect curiously resembles the periphrastic J^uUire of Sanskrit 
{bodhitdsmif hodhitaHi, but bodhitd). » 

The participial form which enters into the composition of 
this tense is, apparently, not used alone in a participial sense. 

or would always imply “ho does,” never “doing.” 

For the purely participial sense the indeclinable participles 
given in the last section are used. 

There is much more difficulty in tracing out the Marathi 
persons than those of Sindhi, not only because the remains 
of the substantive verb are more abraded, but because in the 
second and third persons there artt tAvo sots of terminations, one 
of Avhicb is used when the sense is that of the indicative pre- 
sent, the other when it is conditional. 

Tieginniug with the third pei’son, we have these forms (jsut 
“ escape ”) : 

Imlirative. Sing. *»•> »• W- JHZ'dT'd »»•» “he, 

she, etc., escapes,’^ 

Con (1 1 1 i onal • Sin g*. ?n,9 ». PI. !«., Tirr/., ?ff «•, 

“ were he, etc., to escape.” 

Here the indicatiA’^e strikes us at once as the older type; 
adjectives do not noAV in M. end in o in the masculine singular, 
though they did so in Maharashtri Prakrit ; the to of the in- 
dicative therefore preserves the earlier form. So also in the 
plural there is but one form for all three persons which con- 
tains the verb santi, in Old-M. changed to dU, just as in the 
thifd plural of the aorist, but with disregard of the varying 
terminations for gender of the modem participle. The con- 
ditional, on the other hand, is simply the modem participle, 
with its full range of endings for number and gender. 

The second person runs thus : 

Indicative. Sing. »*•» «• n. 

Conditional. Sing. »*•» Pb «• 
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Again, in the indicative, the older ending in o, aiitafos—sutafo 
’si (asi) ; while in the conditional, sutcU&s = suUit& asi, with the 
modem ending in d. The plural, however, is the same in both, 
and^ agrees in termination with the aorist. The first person is 
the same in both indicative and conditional, and is — 

Sing. ^ ». PI. »»•/• «• 

Final anuswdra hero represents probably Pr. sing, amhi, pi. 
atnho ; but the sandhi is iiTogular, as f. sutafd—sutati amhi ; the 
variant sufafy?, used in the Xonkan, is more regular for sutaty 
amhi. The pi. sutato — sutatd amho, whore, again, the steps of 
transition to sutatd are difficult, to work out. 

§ 43. A similar use of the participle, in a conditional sense, 
occurs in Bengali and Oriya. In the former, the present tense 
is made up by using an auxiliary, and it will come under dis- 
cussion in the next chapter, but the conditional has traces of 
the old Pr. form of the verb, and therefore belongs to this 
place. The tense is {dekh “ see ”) — • 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. PI. 1. 2. 

3. 

The participle here has lost its terminations for gender, as 
the Bengali adjective has (Vol. II. p. 147) : dekhitdm therefore 
—dekhita asmi—dekhita amhi in the sing., and dekhita amhu in 
the pL, lit. seeing I am dekhitis— dekhita asi, where, on the 
analogy of the aorist, the.t has crept into the penultimate (now 
ultimate) syllable ; dekhitd similarly = dekhita stha, whence 
dekhita tha = dekhitaha = dekhitd. So, also, dekhiten = dekhita 
{s)anti, with the same treatment of the verb as in the aorist. 
The third singular is the simple participle. 

In Oriya this tense mns thus : 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. Pb 1- 

3. 

yoL. m. 


9 
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In this tense is preserved the older form of the participle 
Pr. dekhanto, O. dekhantd, which, as usual, appears unchanged in 
the third sing., as also the pi. Pr. dekhante preserved in the 
3 pi. The other persons exhibit only slight modifications of 
the terminations of the aorist, which are those of the Sanskrit 
present asmi^ asi, etc. 

In B. and <). this tense is used with “if)” pre- 

fixed, “if I wore to d(i,” etc. ; when used alone, it means “I 
iniglit or shrudd do,” and in B. narrative it occasionally ap- 
pears as an habitual i)ast , “ I used to do.” 

It should also be mentioned that just as the Bengali pandits 
have banished the old singular of the pronoun and declared it 
vxdgar, so they have branded the singular number of all their 
tenses as low, and those grammarians who write under pandit 
influerujo gravely assure us that “the singular and plural are 
the same in Bengali verbs, and it is the nominative case before 
them which dotonnines whether they are singular or plural ” 
(Yates’s Gr., ed. Wenger, p. 43). When they come to the real 
old singular, their agitation is extreme, they are too honest to 
Icjivo it out, and too fastidious to put it in. So they preface it 
thus, “Tf a person speaks with the greatest humility of himself, 
or with the greatest contempt of another, he employs this form ; 
but it is not found in good composition. We should have been 
happy to pass it over entirely; but to enable the student to 
understand what he will but too often hear (alas ! yes, far too 
often, in the mouths of ninety-nine out of every hxmdred 
persons in Bengal), it seems necessary to give one example ” 
{ih. p. 47). 

The best Bengali poets had not discovered that these forms 
of their mother-tongue were low or vulgar down to the be- 
ginning of the present century. In a page opened at random 
in the Mahabarat of Kasiram Das occur he remained,” 

“he said,” fETSTrfllWT “he asked,” “he has 

given, ”frt% “ he shall be.” Kabi Sankan uses ** thou 
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sHalt fall,” “thou diedst,” “I was;” and 

Bharat Chandra, *^thou hast done, I found,” and 

innumerable other forms, which woxild be classed as vulgar by 
the purists of the present day. 

§ 44. In the remaining languages, Hindi, Panjabi, and 
Gujarati, both forms of the present participle arc used as an 
indefinite present tense, without any trace of the old substan- 
tive verb. The indeclinable form occurs constantly in Ghand, 
thus I II “ In 

Kartik he performs ablutions at Puhkar, and //mr« with his ears 
the glories of Gokarn.” — Pr. li. i. 108. The long list of words 
of this form in vi. 39, describing the fight at the durbar, may 
be construed either as participles or present tenses. It is one 
of those scarcely translateable jingles of which Chand is sf) 

fond ^ i ^ ^ n 

^ I IpR?! THT ^ so for fifty lines. Perhaps the 

meaning may be thus roughly part^phrased — 

They thrust with sword-edge biting, 

They shout the shout of smiting ; 

They crouch from weapons sweeping, ^ 

They watch the steel blade leaping. 

The meaning is clearer in other places. ^^fTT 
^RTTSf I ^ I I TRrtiTI 

II (Pr. E. lx. 17), “The wind bloics like to fire, distressing 
the mind (as if with) penance, the tanks drp up, the mud^ is 
stirred up, the fishes’ bodies pant** So in Bihari Lai, 9T^f^T9r?T 

I TOf ^ 

f^nDTHT n “The dolphin-shaxMjd carring shines (sohat) in 
the ear of Gopal, as the flag of love appears (lasat) at the 
threshold while he enters the heart ” (Sat. vi.). He constantly 
uses the feminine Braj form in f?! both as a participle and a 
present, H 
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^ ^ virtuous wife cfoes 

not repeat the bad words of her husband’E/ younger brother, 
yearn»gr'(darati) a j^uarrel, but dries up with fear, like a parrot 
when a cat approaches its cage ” (Sat. xv.). 

In classical Ilindi both forms are used as a present tense, it 
is unnecessary to give instances, as the practice is universal. 
The same is the case in P., where ^ “I send,*' is the 

ordinary indefinite present. ^ 

“They put a lump of sugar in the mouth of the boy and girl.” ‘ 

Classical Ilindi also uses this participle, with “ if ” prefixed 
as a past conditional; thus they say "Jit 

'STTffT “Ifad 1 known, I never would have gone,” — a similar 
practice to that of O. and II. mentioned in the last section. 

The declinable jiarticiple is used in G. as a past habitual, or 
as a subjunctive aorist, according to the grammarians, so that 
moans “ I used to loose,” or, “ I should loose.” In 
the former sense it is emplo>’'ed in the same way as the old 
present or aorist ^ .The example ^ven is 

tpl , inasc.) “ you used not to keep a fair 

sliai-c.”® JMost commonly, howefw, it is used with an auxiliary 
verb in a variety of meanings, this language being very fertile 
in the production of compound tenses. 

§ 45. The passive past participle in Sanskrit has many forms; 
the simplest, though least widely used, in the classical lan- 
guage, is, however, that in ita {itas, itd, itam), as tifTHT “fallen.” 
Thfe 7T of the affix, as would be expected, becomes in the 
higher Prakrits and in the more common dialects falls out 
altogether ; thus we have ffrfx^ “lost,” 

“ robbed,” “ taken,” and many others. 

But Yar. vii. 32 admits even in Maharashtri the form from 

^ Panjab Custonis/’ in Appendix to Panjabi Oranunar, Loodhianai p. 91. 

3 Leckey^ Grammar, p. 160. 
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wliich the has entirely dropped, and instances for 

" laughed,” for “ recited,” and this form has be- 

come the type of most modern languages. Jn Old- Hindi this 
participle regularly ends in sing. ^ m., pi. Urn., If/., as 
tit; A etc., “ burnt.” Here the ET represents the ^ 
of the Prakrit, hardened into a semivowel before the final 
vowel. In the feminine it is merged in the ^ of the affix, and 
in the plural lost altogether, for easily passes into E|%. 

Chand uses this form throughout, as EftfH 

I his body remained bright, he went to the abode of the 
gods” (i. 299); “done,” “gone,” etc. It is, how- 
ever, more frequently used as a tense than as a participle, and 
further illustrations will be given in a following section. 

The form in Eft* lasts all through the medimval poets, and is 
still in use in the dialects of Hajputana and in Braj. In the 
former a slight change has occurred, sing. irnJf, pi. 
while in Kumaon the form is sing. pi- 

Modem classical Hindi has s:^g. tn., / ; pi. 

m., wrOf/. “ struck.” 

Panjabi retains the ^ of the Prakrit, and has sing. ETlf^EIT w., 
ErrfV/. ; pi. EHT m., “ struck ; ” so also does Sindhi, 

sing. or 15 ^ m., ; pi. m., IjfERt/. Trumpp 

seems to be here in error in saying that the Ef has been inserted 
to fill the hiatus caused by the elision of the It is rather 
the E[ of hardened to a semivowel, as in Old-H. and P. 

Oriya has rejected the final syllable, just as it has in its 
present participle, mid has an indeclinable past participle hi i, 
as dekhi. This is never used alone, but only in composition, 
with an auxiliary forming a tense. The past participle used to 
form the passive ends in d, like H., as dekhd Jibd “to be seen.” 

The same form is found in Gujarati, as sing. (chhodyo) 

tn., (chhodyu) n. ; pi. w., laf^/, sei'wl ». 

G., however, in common with M. B. and O., has another 
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form of this participle ending in an affix, wliose special type is 
W. The forms may be brought together for comparison — 


G- S>ng. , m.. 


«. 

M. (neuter) Sing. »*.» 



„ (active) „ »*., 



G. 1*1. »*•. 

iffWr/.. 


M. (neuter) PI. ^7% m., 
f) (active) 




in 01(1-It. (only used as a tense combined with aa), 

“ having seen.” 

O- (the same), id. 

The Bhojpuri dialect of Hindi has also an indeclinable past 
participle in some districts also from which it 

forms a tense. 

Ilcre the junction vowel varies much. In B. O. and the 
active of M. it is In G., on the other hand, it is while 
in the neuter of M. it is «. -M. has u long , string of verbs, both 
active and neuter, with the j unction vowel « ; some of these are 
causuls by origin, as xjaB “flee,'''* p.p. for pafd~i/d (as 

in B. and O. wnc^). Others, again, owe the long vowel to a 
Skr. r/y, as “fly,” p.p. ^^T^TT, Skr. + 

Others are denominatives, as “be dazzled,” Skr. 

^VtrfETfl; there are, however, some which I am not able to 
explain on any of the above grounds. The list comprises 
about thirty verbs only, and in twenty^five of them participles, 
with the junction vowel a, are also in use. 

The usual explanation of this form in / is that it is derived 
from the Skr. p.p.p. in tia, through Pr. by change of ^ to 
and thence to The change is undoubtedly possible as 
far as ^ and w RTe concerned, or as far as 7 f and ^ are con- 
cerned; but the change from ^ to ^ is a great stumbling-block. 
The great authority of Lassen (p. 363) is usually quoted in 
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support of this view, but even be cannot avoid being struck by 
tbe coincidence between this and the Slavonic preterites in 1. 

As regards the change from ^ to it is observable. that it 
only occurs in those Skr. preterites which contain a cerebral. 
Thus becomes in Magodhi (Mr. 270). Here, however, 
there was evidently a form = so that there is no 

question of a ^ at all. So also in for «SfX^7f=:uqrn}^= 

•1^= *'*1^ (Mr* 227). The only other instance known to me is 
?I% for (Mr. 276), but here we may fairly assume a false 
analogy with ^i^=^nT. So widespi’cad a form as the modem 
participle in I must rest upon some fiimor proof than the rare 
examples given above. 

I am disposed to think that we have in this participle the 
survival of an ancient form which has not been preserved in 
classicjil Sanskrit, nor in the written Prakrits. Perhaps (but 
hero I tread on ground somewhat beyond my own domain) that 
tj-pe of the passive past in Skr. which ends in ^ or uj* may be 
the classical representative of this ancient form ; thus we have 
from cut,” from “ cleave,” and in some 

roots both forms, that in cl and that in stand side by side, 
thus “fill,” makes and “push,” ^iJ^d 

Even in the Slavonic languages, however, the chaft'jicteristic I 
of the preterite is thought to have arisen from an original d, 
and that again from If this be so, we have here an ancient 
change which took place before the separation of the various 
members of the Indo-European family, and not a mere local 
corruption confined to Indian ground. In Russian the pre- 
terite is a participle with forms for gender, thus from dielat'' “ to 
make,” pret. sing, dielal’ m., dielala, dielalo »., pi. dielali mfn.^ 
In Servian the same form occurs, tris “ to shake,” has — 

Sing, tr^sao m., tr4sla/., trdslo n. 

PI. tr4sli m.t tr^sle./., tr^sla n. 


^ Bapp, Yerbal-organismuB, vol. i. p. 99. 

3 Beiff, Buss. Grammar, p. 97 ; Bapp, vol. i. 137. 
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Compare Marathi — 

Sing. trd,salll, tritsali, tr&sale. 

PI. , tr&sale, trdsalya, trilsali 

from “to trouble.” The similarity is striking, and seems 

to be more than a more accident al coincidence. Moreover, 
the connection between this Slavonic I and n is shown in 
more than one instance. Thus, the Russian verb has from ne& 
*‘to drag” a pret. past sing, ncsen m., nesena f., nosono n., 
pi. noseny. The same form occurs in the Czech. 

But Avo are getting beyond bounds. The comparison *s 
attractive, and, if there were .time to study the Slavonic 
languages as well as the Indian, might perhaps be worked out 
to some conclusive result. All that can be said at present is that 
two groups of the same family have a preterite in /, and that 
there may be some connection between the two ; while, mi the 
other hand, the derivation of this preterite from a past participle 
in t seems strained and ill-supported as regards the Indian 
group, and if true for the Slavonic group,»mu8t have occurred 
a long while ago, before the separation of the families, and has 
strangely failed to leave any tfaccs of itself in the most im- 
portant language of the Indian group in its most cultivated 
stage. 

§ 46. Let us turn to matters more within our scope. The 
passive past participle is the only part of the modem verb 
which affords an exception to the general rule of the tm- 
changeableness of the stem-syllable. Each one of the modem 
lang^iagcs has a few such participles, which, being derived 
from the Prakrit developments of the Skr. p.p.p., differ from their 
respective verbal stems, which latter are derived generally from 
the form of the root used in the present tense. These early 
Tadbhava participles, as they may justly be called, are most 
numerous in Sindhi. Trumpp gives (p. 273) a list of no 
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less than 140 of them, a number which far exceeds that to be 
found in any other of the languages. They owe their existence 
chiefly to the omission in Skr. of the intermediate so that 
the affix ^ of the p.p.p. is added directly to the root, and when 
this root ends in a consonant, there arises a strong or mixed 
nexus, which in Prakrit has to be dealt with according to the 
ordinal^ phonetic laws. Sometimes, as we saw in § 14, the 
stem of the verb itself is entirely borrowed from the p.p.p., 
and in that case the modem participle does not differ from the 
rest of the verb ; but when the ordinary stem is derived from 
the older present, and only the participle from the old p.p.p., 
the two differ so much that it is difficult at flrst sight to recog> 
nize the connection between them. 

The verbs given in § 19 have mostly old Tadbhava participles, 
and it is through these participles that the clue is found to the 
derivation of the verb. Thus — 


STEM. 

“ be bound” 

8K1i. 

p.p.p. 

SKR. 

(quasi 

Pll. 

“bind” 

] 




“ be heard ” 
^“hear” 

1 v'lH 




“ be cooked ” 

■^^“cook” 

1 v'tH 




Wf“get” 

got ” 

1 v'«H, 




“ be milked ” 

“ milk ” 

] v'W 




“ torment ” 





9P| “ be broken ” 
IfSf “ break ” 

j 




“be fried” ] 

1 



(analogy of 

^“fry” ] 

[ 



«T«r) 
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STEM. 

SKB. 

P.P.P. 

8KK. 

t 

PK. 

“ be broken 
break” ) 

v'fWf 


fagw 


“ be heard ” ^ 





^g1|f “ hear ” j 



(re 

gular modem form) 

^[1|I " raise ” 





^“kill” 1 

EFIT “ be killed ” j 





“ rub ” 1 

ART “be nibbed” ) 





“ touch ” \ 

“ be touched ” ) 






The exact coincidence of those participles with the Sanskrit 
and Prakrit confirms the derivation of the verbal stems given 
in § 19. There are many others equally instructive as retain- 
ing the Prakrit form ; thus, for instance, we can explain the 


following : 


« 

t 


s. 

RKK. 

S. p.p.p. 

SKR. 

PR, 

“ smear,” 



f^TT 

f^Tffr 

Till “ warm,” 

•r 





5g5Ff “sleep,” 






V ITT'C 

trr?ft 

UTS 

irrffr [?] 

'^ler “ bring,” 





^ “ weep,” 






Bo also the origin of “ wipe out,” is obscure, till we 

look at the p.p.p. which leads to Skr. and then we 

see that ughanu is for ugaJmnu=udgharsha'mm. The participles 


in pw similarly explain 

themselves, as 



8. 8KK. 

8. P.P.P. 

SKR. 

PR. 

f^«8ee,” 




^“rain,” 
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8. SKB. 

" enter,” 

8. P.P.P. 

SKR. 

PR. 

(H.^) 

ftf“sit,” 



(H.ffe) 

grind,” Vfit\ 


fTO 


be pleased,” VcJ^ 





The next three words have old Tadbhava participles in 
almost all the languages of -this group : 

“give,” p.p.p. Pr. 

“do,” „ Skr. Wit, Pr. »ee 

under H. 

“ die,” Skr. W7». Pr. 

Another class is composed of denominatives or neuter verbs 
with the caxisal typo dm (§ 28). These are 


Infin. ** to boil over,” ♦ 

p.p.p 

,, ** to he extinguished,” 

» ^RjTifr 

„ “ to fly,” 


„ “ to decrease,” 

» RTtniirt 

.. “ to be burnt,” 

» 

„ “ to be extinguished,” 

» 

„ flRirTil^ “ to be sold,” 



There is, as already mentioned, considerable obscurity as to 
the derivation of these words : uddmanu is, however, certainly 
from Skr. ud~di, p.p.p. dina; vjhdmanu perhaps from Skr. ut-kshi, 
p.p.p. ksMna ; vikdmanu from Skr. vi/cri, p.p.p., however, not 
krina, but krita. On the analogy of those verbs whoso p.p.p. 
ended in ««, may have been formed the modified p.p. in no for 
all verbs of the class, regardless of the fact that in the classical 
language the causal p.p. would end in dpita, e.g. sthdpUa. In 
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Hindi, also, stems ending in & take this p.p, in no in the poets 
as fqr<l, p.p. or apocopated n, as p-p. 

The. above remarks explain nearly half the words in 
Trumpp’s list, for the rest the uncertainty is too great to 
admit of satisfactory explanation. Trumpp, for instance^ would 
derive to satisfy,” and i|l^' “to be satisfied,” from Skr. 

V but the p.p.p. can hardly represent 

Others again there are whose p.p. is intelligible, while the 
infinitive is not. engaged” (in work) explains itself by 

Skr. Pr- clearly enough, but its infinitive should be 

jitjanu or jitnjmm (Pa. . Whenee then comes it that the 

infinitive is Jmuhann ? So also riufito “busily employed” is clearly 
Skr. ( Vil)> Clio form of the infinitive rnjlmnu is regularly 
derived from Skr. but what are we to say to another 

form rmnhhanu or mhhann ? 

Panjabi has several of the same early Tadbhava participles 
as Sindhi, and a few of its own. The total number, however, 
is much smaller than in Sindhi. The commonest are 


“ do,” 

r.p. 

^TiT (dialectically also 5 rV^T)» 

’sinjrT“go,” 


(also = skr. ^rnr)- 

^smiprr ” know,” 

wrm 

UTTT- 

“ see,” 


(also more Sindhieo). 

“ give,” 



“ take,” 


HrfsfTf , instead of classical liF37> 

^r?:^rajT“vain,” 



Wn!rT“eat,” 

wrvT . 




X)f^, Sindhi id. through I^C^- 

livflirT “ bind,” 

W€T 


“ recognize,” 

MOiim 


“ sew,” 



iftUTT" sleep.” 
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“ arrive,” 


8XK. 

? 

f<»fnrT“cook,” 



“marry,” 



^?irT“say,” 

fw 


^f^ljjT ** remain,” 



In the two last the has leapt over into the preceding 

syllable, and kih&. 

ri/td, arc for kahid, rahid, respectively. The 

above list nearly. 

if not quite, exhausts the early Tadbhava 

participles of Panjabi, and Hindi influence is already at work 

in favour of the ordinary typ<i 


§ 47. Gujarati has, like Panjabi, 

a smaller number of these 

participles than Sindhi. 




TSff 

“ take” 



“arrive” 


^^“see” 



“fear” 



“eat” 

’omlt 


“ produce ” 


^7^9' (present utpadyate) 



flrcorWCpres. niahpadyate) 

iSt^ drink’* 

v» 



sleep” 



“ die” 



^g“give” 



5hT^“sit” 



“enter” 




wnPr 

ifS (present naiyati) • 



^71 
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In tlie instances of Mdho, Mhidho, kh&dho^ pldho, and didho, 
we have probably formations based on the analogy of UdhOy for 
the exception of^ hihidho, which may owe its dh io com- 
bination of the h and d of Pr. vihido, there is no older form 
which would yield dh. The origin of these forms will be 
more fully inquired into under Hindi, where they are well 
illustrated. 

So far does the original meaning of these participles appear 
to have boon obscured, that from them a participle ending in 
elo is also foimod, and they say kidhclo, dWiCiO, and the like, 
where the particijjial element occurs twice. The ordinary verb 
having two forms of participle, (flie in yo, the other in elo, the 
verbs in the above list were bound to have them also, and 
instead of adding (do to the stem, and making harelo, llelo, 
it has been added to the already formed early Tadbhava 
participle. 

Thei’c appears to bo a slight diiToronce in meaning be- 
tween the two forms of the Gujarati past participle, that 
in do being somewhat ratwo emphatic than that in yo. Thus 
^ “ I am come,” but. “ I am come,” 

(emphatically) . 

Marathi ‘has early Tadbhava participles, and it has others, 
which arc accounted irregular by the grammarians from 
other causes. The former arc not numerous, and are chiefly 
foxind in the same stems as in the other languages. Thus we 
have — 


Wl “go,” 

p.p.p. 

^ “come,” 

»» ^IT^T 

" die,” 


% “take” (wear), 

„ WRIT 

^“do,” 

„ %5IT 
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Stems ending in Df exhibit "Z in the participle, as 

“ dig,” p.p.p. 

Tfnr "speak,” „ 

^ “slay,” „ fUidl 

The explanation of these words is apparently to be found in 
a contrtfction of syllables ; thus S^u*. V “ dig ” forms 

regularly p.p.p. but the ^ being changed to l|f in Prakrit, 

a p.p.p. would be legitimately formed, whence to 

which, forgetful of the fact that this is already a participle, M. 
adds its own participial termination ’5n‘> and by rejection of 
the nasal arrives at S3 also VhW, p.p.p. '•TftPTj whence 

and + Skr. has p.p.p. IfTf, but a Pr. form 
would be, and is, used, whence and the stem- vowel 
having been lengthened, + WT* 

To a similar retention of the ff of the Skr. p.p.p. may be 
attributed the following, though the etymology is in some 
cases very obscure : 


^ “ take,” 

" taken.” 

^ “ washed,” 

“ washed.” 

« see,” 

^jf%nRrr " seen.” 

iTR " ask,” 

<RTt5l7P8rr “ asked. 

^"tell,” 

"told.” 

^Rr“put,” 

Errfm"put.” 

^"eat,” 

^rWT “eaten.” 


In § 15 it was shown that Pr. inserts ^ in forms like 
ghettum, ghett^m, which may be a retention of jf in grihUa. 
In the next four words on the list there seems to be a double 
participle, as in G. kldhelOy etc. The origin of is unknown 
to me, it looks like an early causal of ^ take. In the ' p.p. 
is apparently a contraction of Skr. 
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§ 48. Hindi has very few of these participles, 
classical language only the following are in hse : 


In the 


“ do,” 
« die,” 
“ take,” 
^9IT“give,” 
^IT^“go” 


tw “ done.” 

" dead.” 
f^T^rr taken.’ 

“ given.” 
^RTT “ gone.” 


All the other verbs in the language form this participle 
from tlie common stem used in all the other tenses, though 
in the media.‘val poets some of the old Tadbhava participles are 
foimd, as diltium “ seen,” fuffhau “ pleased,*’ (tnahla) in Chand. 
The three verbs A'ar, 4?, and de, however, have several peculiar 
forms in Old-II., and in the mcdijcval poets, which arc still 
hoard in some of the rustic dialects. There are three parallel 
forms : 


has i. or f^R^. ii. or hi. or 

^ „ i. or ii. or iii. or 

% „ i. ^t^orf^^. ii. or t^r^. ui. or 


The curious thing about these three verbs is that every two 
of them borrowed a form peculiar to the third. For 

kiynu is properly the participle of har, Skr. '®1T, Fr. and 

It has been borrowed by le and de. So dinau belongs 
to de^ Skr. Pa. and Pr. 1^, and has been borrowed by 

har and Ic. Also IkUuiu belongs to le, Skr. Pa. and Pr. 

and has been borrowed by kar and de. We cannot 
get khmu or Mdhau phonetically from V W, nor diyau and 
dldhau from y/ nor llyau and linau from V without 
forcing etymology. These thi'ee verbs are so constantly used 
together, and fall in so conveniently for rhymes in the poets, 
that it is not surprising that, in the general decay and con- 
fusion of forms out of which the modem languages sprung, 
they should have borrowed from one another. To begin with 
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our oldest author, Ghand, and aU occur 

frequently, with the first vowel both long and short, and the 
final vowel occasionally cut off if it happens to be in the way 
of the metre. ^ilRTT M “ The girl made lamenta- 

tion ” (Pr. R. i. 171). It is long in 

“ He then made reflection on all sides.” — xx. 20. 

^ ti 

“He made preparation for going.” — xx. 28. 

Apocopated, as and in 

^ are HIT M 

‘‘He entmsted the fort to tlio nistcllnn, 

Made a going to the eastern country.’^ — xx. 29. 

^frfw n 

“ Took all shouting and playing on drums.” — ih. 

A form with a occurs for le and de only, as t^Tff 
II “ Tooh Brahmins and gurus, saying” {th. 20), and 
^ ERrer II “ When the maiden gave her troth to tho 

bridegroom” {ih. 22). 

Commonest by far is the second form witli either long or 
short vowel, in the latter case generally with doubling of the 
following consonant, and veiy frequently with the last vowel 
apocopated. Of these types that with the double consonant is 
nearest to the Prakrit, and thus pre.sumably the oldest, the 
rejection of one consonant and lengthening of the preceding 
vowel is a later feature. In Chand, however, there is no distinc- 
tion between the two ; so that one rhymes with the other, as in 

Sir Hfw ^ th n 

^ fliT ^ wni n 

“ In his private apartments Prithiraj dallied with his wives and 
attendants, 

In saf&on rohes and turbaned head he made the sport of love.” 

— xxi. 22. 
10 


veil. m. 
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So also “ having nlundered the land, 

he has taken treasure” (xxi. 89)-. In this passage the pre- 
ceding* line ends^with (In Hindi av = au, so kimuw is 

to he read kinnau, etc.) 

n 

“ Smiling tlie king accepted the espousal.” — xx. 23. 

tiRr n 

hN ii 

“ lEc poxu'cd (gavii) a thousand jars over S'iva, 

Then he took a vow to fast three (days),” — i. 189. 

See also the quotation at p. 2(18 of Vol. II. 

Instances of the apocopated form occur chiefly at the end of 
a lino ; as 

II 

intH 13T ^ II 

Kavinp; gone ton /^os lu; mado a luilt, 

Villages anil towns botwcou lie plundoreil/^ — i. 208. 

f 

Tit II 

" Pariinul gavt! tlie older for lighting.” — xxi. 5. 

The thiyd form is more frequently found with de, to which it 
least of all belongs, and has an additional termination it/a 
sometimes attached to it, as 

“ He gave gifts and honours abundant.” — i. 342. 

‘ 111 this passage it rhymes with which ought perhaps 

to he read “ having taken.” 

There is an instance of the natural change into the palatal in 

WRT N 

^ II 

“Carts and boats he went and stopped ; 

Alba, and Udal h^ suffered not to alight.” — ^xxi. 86. 
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^or t^ni^ and respectively. This latter occurs frequently, 
in a slightly altered shape — 

“Bhundha gave a blessing to the king.” — i. 305. 

fiiftrTTsr ^nfi ^ n 

“Prithiraj gai’c him Wo provinces.” — ih. 307. 

All three types may be foimd repeatedly throughout the 
poem. In later times, as in Tulsi Das and in 15 raj poetry 
generally, these verbs take the forms and 

and the last syllable is occasionally apocopated as in Chand. 
Thus Tulsi Das — 

Itff ^ li 

II 

“In this way he ja'rforinod all the ceremony of cvemiition, 

Having duly bathed, he presented the olferiiig of sesamuui.” 

— Ay-k. 81) t. 

'*The ffuru hath given me goifd udvico.’^ — ib. 1)28. 

7 ^ mi ^ mmx « 

“ Then why has ho taken an army with him ?” — ib. 98ii. 

The above examples may suffice for these spctnal types, 
which have no analogy with other preterites in 11. Oriya and 
Bengali have few such forms, for O. and ^PSTT uro merely 
contractions of and fiom “ die,” and 

“do,” respectively. From E|T “go,” O. ^T^IT. B. is about 
the only real old Tadbhava in those two languages. • 

§ 49. The participial tenses formed from the past participle 
are analogous to those from the present. In ordinary Hindi 
the participle itself is used as a past tense, without any relic of 
the substantive verb ; it will have been noticed that in all. the 
passages quoted in the last section, the participle must be trans- 
lated as a preterite, and this is the case in the modern language. 
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both for active and neuter verbs, as hold he said,” kiy& “ he 
did.” In the mediaeval poets, however, aodd to this day in the 
rustic dialects of Qudh and the eastern Hindi area, there exists 
a preterite with terminations retaining traces of the incorpora- 
tion of the old substantive verb. Before these terminations the 
long d and i of the p.p. masculine and feminine arc shortened, 
and the vowel of the masculine is often replaced by e. Thus 
wo have {mdr “strike”) — 

SING. 1. 2. 3. PL. 1. 2. 3. 

wi. 

/. 

Also in w. In the sing. 2, 3, the syllable 1% is often 

added, as and variated into f^, as m., 

irrftfl/ Thus “ho went re- 

joicing, holding in his heart Baghimatha ” (Tulsi Das, Bam. 
8und-k. 4), TW W’C ^fTT “I have seen with my 

eyes the messenger of Bam” {ib. 12). Tulsi does not observe 
the gender very closely, if at all, — ^ H 
“ Again s/tf‘ gare up oven dry leaves ” (Bal-k. 150), 

wm WTf II “ She asked the people, why is this re- 
joicing P” f Ay-k. 87). But the feminine is kept in 

Tfifl II “The flatteress has given instruction to 
(has prompted) thee” (Ay-k. lOl). The type ending in si, 
though used for both 2 and 3 sing., more strictly belongs, I 
think, to 2 sing, from Skr. asi; but in this tense the traces of 
the substantive verb are so much abraded that it is difficult to 
speak with certainty about them. The following handfid of 
instances, taken at hazard from one page of the Sundara- 
kanda of Tulsi’ s work, will show the various senses in which 
this affix is used: WHlftr 'Rraf “He eats the 

fruit, and tears up the bushes ” (S-k. 40), ^ ^ 

II “ Some he stew, some he trampled under 
foot, some he caused to mix with the dust,” iRf % 
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^(Shrr « ^ i ^sr^nir ^ 

»frf|f I . . . . c %ff I “ Saith the lord of 

Lanka, who art thou, and what ? By whose gtrength hast thou 
torn to pieces the forest, hast thou never heard of my fame, . . . 
for what fault hast thou kilted the demons?” (ib.) Panjabi 
throws no light on the subject, as it docs not use this foim, but 
employs 'the participle simply as a tense, as maT, tu,^uh mAHd, 
“ I, thou, he, smote.” Indeed, to such an extent in II. and P. 
has this custom of using the bare participle as a preterite tense 
prevailed, that it cannot now be used in any other sense, and if 
we wish to say “smitten,” we must not use II. mdrd or P. 
mdrid alone, but must add the participle of the modem sub- 
stantive verb, and say U. mdrd hud, P. mdrid hdid. The only 
trace in P. of the old substantive verb is to bo found in a 
dialectic form which I have often hoard, though it does not 
seem to bo used in writing, as did,” which is 

probably to be referred to S. The grammarians, 

however, suppose that kitos is in some way a metathesis of us ne 
kita, so that kitd+m = kitos. The instrumental, however, of 
uh “ he,’^ is not us ne, but nn ; us ne is Hindi, and would 
hardly have been resorted to in the formation of a pure 
dialectic type like this. Moreover, in the 1 plural we have 
such expressions as which is evidently khdnde+’sa, for 

asd = asmdh. 

Different from modem, but strikingly similar to medieeval, 
Hindi in this respect is Sindhi, which does not employ the 
participle singly as a preterite, but, except in the 3 sing, apd 
pi., has relics of the substantive verb incorporated with it, thus 
(hal “ go ”) — 

61NO. 1. 2. 3. FL. 1. 2. 3. 

By comparing these terminations with those of the S. future. 
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which is based upon tho present participle (§ 41), it will he 
seen that they are absolutely identical, thi^s : 

halaiidu -si corresponds to haliu -si. 
halandia -si „ halia -si. 

halanda -si „ hali4 -si. 

halandih -si „ haliu -si. 

etc. etc. 

and the terminations inaj’’, in tho case of the preterite, there- 
foi-e, as well as in that of the future, bo referred to the old Skr. 
vei‘1) ffn in various dtjgrees of decay. 

IMurathi exhibits the same analogy between the present and 
the preterite ; to its p.p. in ^ i/k, ^./l, % n., etc., it adds the 
same terminations as to the present p. in /•> ^ «•> etc. 

Thus 


1. »»•> 



2. m.. 





«• 

1- m.f. n. 


'• 

2. W. 

3. w*. 


0^«. 


PI. 


I’he forms exactly agree with those of the present, as will be 
seen by turning to § 42, There is no conditional as in the 
present. When it desires to use this form in an adjectival 
sense, M., having apparently forgotten its originally participial 
nature, adds another thus wo get dead 

animal,” ‘‘a made (i.c. experienced) man.” The 

fact so well established for S. and M. may help us to under- 
stand, if we cannot fully explain, the preterites of O. and B., 
which are formed in the same way. From a p.p. O. 

constructs a preterite, thus — 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. 

PI. 1. 2. 3. 
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where the terminations correspond exactly with those of the 
conditional, which is similarly formed from the present par- 
ticiple. 

Bengali does the same (jpace the Pandits), as — 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. 

PI. 1. 2. 3. 

Here the 3 sing, has also with a final as in the 

imperative and future, concerning which see § 53. The 1 sing, 
in nn is frequently heard in speaking, and is very common in 
the old poets, as TWI ^(^>0 the fair one looking 

woo-begone ” (Bidyapati, vii. 1), whore some road 

In Gujarati the participle is used alone as a preterite in both 
forms, that in f/o and that in eh, but more frequently a modern 
substantive verb is added for greater clearness. This language 
has no traces of the old incorporated Sanskrit as. 

§ 50. In the past tenses of all but B. and O. the prayogas or 
constructions mentioned in Vol. IT*, p. 264, are employed. In 
most of the languages, indeed, their use is restricted to the past 
tenses. The direct or kartd prayoga is used with neuter verbs, 
and requires the subject to be in the nominative cas^ while the 
participle, which docs duty for a preterite, changes with the 
gender of the si^eakcr. Thus 

H. “ he spoke/’ “ those men spoke.” 

she spoke/’ “ those women spoke.” 

So, also, in P. S. and G. In M. the principle is the saibc, 
though there is more variety of forms : 

^ VfZWT “ he said,” ^ “ iHi dixerimt.” 

eft “ she said,” 71(1 “ illee dixerunt.” 

“ it said*” ” ilia dixerunt.” 

And so through all the persons except 1 and 2 plural, where no 
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distinction of gender is necessary, as the speaker is known. In 
the active verb, however, the karma or objvkstive construction is 
used, where the subject is put in the instrumental, the verb 
agreeing in number and gender wdth the object. Thus^ H. 

“ I have spoken very harsh 
words to you” (Suk. 33). Here the subject maH ne is in the 
instrumental, the verb kahe hai is masc. plural, to agree* with the 
object vachnn. ^ ^ ^ fWT {ih. 39) “Destiny 

has joined just such a joining” (has brought about such a 
marriage). 

So also in M. the p.p. is declined for all three genders in 
both numbers so as to agree with the object, as 

“ho read the book,” where vachill is fern, sing., to 
agree with pothi. In M. and S. many verbs are both active 
and neuter, in which case the preterite has a double construc- 
tion, direct or kart 6. when the verb is used as a neuter, objective 
or karma when it is used as an active. So also in G. The dis- 
tinction appertains to syntax, and not to formlore, and need not 
be more than mentioned here. 

There is also a third or impersonal construction technically 
known as hhAva, in which the object is not expressed, and the 
verb, therefore, remains always in the neuter. In M., however, 
this construction is used even when the object is expressed, as 
?irf^ WTWT “ he beat him,” literally “ by him to him 

beaten.*' 

§ 51. The participle of the future passive, which in Sanskrit 
ends in plays an important part in the modem verb in 
some languages. It does not, like the two previously noticed 
participles, form modem participles, but rather various kinds of 
verbal nouns, such as in Latin grammar we are familiar with 
under the names of gemnds and supines, also the infinitive. 
The Latin gerund itself is, however, closely allied to the parti- 
ciple of the future passive, for amandiy amandOy amandum, are 
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respectively the genitive, dative, and accusative of amandus. 
There is, therefore, a participial nature inherent in these forms 
which justifies their inclusion in the present chapter. The Skr. 
tavya becomes in Pr. datwa, and with elision of the d, avva. 
Thus Skr. Pr. So also Pr. 

i which must be referred to a Sanskrit form 

luther than to the classical form , for Prakrit, as 

mentioned before, generally takes no heed of Sanskrit subtle- 
ties about inserting or omitting the intermediate but treats 
all verbs alike, as if that letter were inserted, and it naturally 
gives the type to its modern descendants in all cases. 

The treatment of the foiia so inherited from the Prakrit 
differs in the various languages, both in form and moaning. 

Sindhi uses it as a present passive participle ending in ibo, 
Pr* losing the a and the first v of the suffix, becomes 

meaning “being done.” The transition from the 
original sense of “that which is to be (or must bo) done,” into 
“ that which is being done,” is simple and natural. Examples 
are — 

“ to choke,” “ be>“jr choked.” 

to cheat,” beings cheated.” 

“ to seize.” “ being: seized.” * 

Gujarati differs from Sindhi in rejecting the ^ and retaining 
the thus making being done,” as »*., 

^ «., etc., “being loosed ; ” however, means “bringing,” 

where the sense has become active. The neuter of this fj^rm 
does duty as an infinitive, as “to go,” of which more 
hereafter. 

In Marathi the vowel preceding the w is lengthened, and 
one 0 rejected, giving a form which is the same for 

active and neuter verbs. The meaning, to judge by the 


* Tnimpp, p. 64. 
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eicamples quoted, has also changed, for although properly the 
same as in the older languages, that which has to be done,'* it 
is used, in constructions where it implies “the doing” of a thing 
only. It takes alt three genders, and is commonly used also in 
the genitive and dative cases and WWRT, or 

Thus W ^ ^RTTSRTRr flRT “ I am ready to do 
that” {Le. “to the doing of”), ^ 

“ I have something to say to you,” i.e. “ with you something of 
that which must be said I am.” Thus it approximates some- 
what to the infinitive of G., as in the following passage : 

^ ^TT«ri ^ I ^ ^ II 

%TrTr TprtT! i ttz ^rm n 

I ^i^ II 

“ Tt is proper not to associate, to be separated from the world; 

It is proper to preserve solitude, not to speak at all ; 

People, Avealth, self it is proper to consider as vomit.” 

— Takaram. Abh. 1885. 

Ilcrc rdfe (Skr. means “it scorns,” i.e. “it seems 

proper,” like Latin decot, oportet, licet, used impersonally, and 
the participle agrees with the ohjoct. Thus sanga and ekdnta 
being mascj, the participles are masc. kardvd and sevdvd ; mdt 
(Skr. being fern., boldvi is fern, also ; jag, mnian neut., 

hence diirdrdven, hkhdoen neut. The original meaning of a 
passive participle may bo exhibited by supposing the sentence 
to be “ society is not to bo made . . . this seems proper,” which 
is easily inverted into tho rendering given above. 

When used in the genitive or dative case, the sometimes 
drops out, and they say, for instance, mvfW 
11%^ “We shall have to go to another country,” for ^|^1, 
literally “ to us in another country of going it will falL” Latin 
would here use the corresponding passive participle. Nobis 
eimdum erit, or Skr. gantavyam aati. 

Panjabi has apparently no trace left of this participle, nor 
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has classical Hindi, but in rustic Hindi, especially in the 
eastern parts of its area, as well as in Bengali and Oriya, this 
participle exists. In Bhojpuri it ends in ^ or without any 
junction -vowel, and means the doing of anything, us 

sioihe ua kailan, “they did not make a hearing,** i.e. “they 
would not listen, mAnre na karihai, “ they will 

not make an obeying,** i.e. “they will not obey.”' It is more 
emphatic than a simple preterite or future, and implies that the 
persons referred to obstinately refused to hear or obey. 

In B. and O. it is a simple infinitive, but as a noun is de- 
clined in all cases, thus B. O. “ to see,” genitive 

“ of seeing,” etc. As a noiin^ it also implies the act of doing 
anything, as O. ^ ^ ^ TT “ the 

hearing of, or listening to, obscene songs, is a fault, the singing 
(of them) is a crime ” (see § 74), 


§ 52. The tenses formed from this participle come next 
to be considered. In Sindhi the old substantive verb is 
incorporated, just as in the tenstfis derived from the present 
and past participles, but it is used to form a future passive 
from active verbs only, as (fihhad “abandon”), “1 shall bo 
abandoned,” etc. • 


Sing. m. 1. 2. 

/- 1 . 2 . 

PI. m. 1. 2. 

/. 1 . 2 . 


3. 

3. 

3. 

3. WtltW . 


Here the terminations are precisely identical in every respect 
with those of the active future and preterite, exhibited in the 
preceding sections. 

In Gujarati this participle used alone, and inflected for 


^ Kellogg, Grammar, p. 231. 
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gender, constitutes what the grammar-writers are pleased to 
call the second present of the second potehtial mood. It is, 
howeveu*, really a construction of the objective, or karma, kind, 
in which the verb agrees with its object, and the subject or 
agent is in the instrumental or (as usual in G. in this con- 
struction) in the dative; thus they say or^ “I 

ought to release,” i.e. “ by me it is to he released,” 'cf^ or*|f 
you ought to have confidence,” i.e. “by thee 
trust is to be made,” Skr. 

The genitive case also, oddly enough, forms a tense of its 
own, also with no trace of the old substantive verb, as 
m., W n. The meaning seems hardly, if at all, 

distinguishable from that of the nominative, and tho construc- 
tion is objective, as in that tense ; thus % 

“ the work which we ought to do.” I am not altogether satis- 
fied, however, with the explanation of this tense as the genitive 
of the above participle, and would suggest that it may possibly 
bo derived from the Atmane. pres. part, in m&na, like bham- 
m&na. It is possible, I think, that though the Atmanepada 
has dropped out of use at an early epoch, yet that this parti- 
ciple, not being specially recognized as belonging to that phase 
of the verb, may, in some dialects, have held its own. From 
the want of documents of the intermediate period, however, the 
question is one which must remain, for the present at least, 
obscure. 

Marathi combines the terminations used by it in the indica- 
tive present and past, with this participle also, hut, from a 
memory of its origin, employs the tense so formed somewhat in 
the same way as G., namely, as indicating that a thing ought 
to he or should be done. From this strict and primary sense 
other subsidiary meanings branch out, as might be expected. 
The neuter verb uses the direct or kart& construction, also the 
hh&vd or impersonal ; the active uses the karma and bh&va. As 
it is only in the direct construction that the verb is conjugated 
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for person, it is only in the neuter verb that the verbal termi- 
nations occur. Thus (sfit “ escape *’) — 

Sing. «». 1. fTTirr 2. o^rnr a. pi. i. 2. *3. 

• /. •«5T7f 

«• •w 

The 2 plural here differs from the other tenses in preserving 
a separate form for all three genders, in which the final 6 
recalls the termination of the 2 plural of the Sanskrit opta- 
tive. 

In the active verb with the harma construction, the participle 
is declined for all three genders of both numbers, but in the 
nominative case onl}'", and the agent is in the instrumental, 
thus lift, «t or |in% etc., “ I, thou, he, should 

loose.” In both neuter and active, when the hh&m construction 
is used, the verb stands in the neuter singular with all persons, 
as or 

Stevenson (p. 101) distinguishes no less than fotirtecn dif- 
ferent senses of this tense, but the* distinctions seem somewhat 
too finely drawn, and belong i^ithcr to the department of con- 
ventional usage than to that which deals with the organism and 
structure of the language. • 

With a short a preceding the characteristic if, which is all 
that remains of the participial ending, M. forms a whole po- 
tential mood, which may even be looked upon as a separate 
phase of the verb. Thus {sod “ loose ”) — 

Aorist (Past habitual) “ I loo*®” (rare),* 

Present “ I can loose,” 

Preterite could loose ” (rare). 

Future “ I shall be able to loose,” 

Imperfect “ I could have loosed,” 

Pluperfect » ^ ®^^® ^ loosed,” 
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and so on, througli all the range of compound tenses. The 
construction is the Bhava or impersonal throughout, showing 
that the form originates from the participle, and is to be 
literally rendered “by me to be loosed it is, or was,” which 
accounts for the neuter form being used. 


§ 53. It is to this piaffe that T woiild now refer the ha type of 
the future as used in B. and O., and in the Bhojpuri dialect of 
Hindi. It has been usual to compare these tenses with the 
Latin future in ho, us cmaho, and the comparison is tempting, 
but, as I now think, delusive. It rests ui^on the supposition 
that the h of the terminat ion rel)resents the substantive verb 
hhii . ; but to this there are the seemingly fatal objections that 
him, in its modified foim of hhava, had from very early times 
become ho, losing its labial element altogether, and that the 
present tense hhavumi, titc., though much changed and worn 
away in modern times, always retains its characteristic vowel o, 
sometimes shortened to it or resolved into na. It is only when 
an i follows the o, that the combination di is at times shortened 
to e, as in O. /<eia=hoib£i. * 

Judging by the analogy of the cognate languages, it seems 
that we oiight now to see in the B. and O. future the Skr. 
participle in tacya, in combination with the present tense of 
-s/as. The forms are {dehh, “see”) — 


B. 

Sing. 1. 2. 

O. 

» 1. 2. 

Bhojpuri. 

„ 1. 2. 

B. 

Pi. 1.^^ 2. 

0. 

„ 1. ®^T 2. 

Bhojpuri. 

1. 2. 


3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 


The 3 sing, and 3 pi. of Bhojpuri may be excluded from this 
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group, as they belong to the m or ha type of the future (§ 36). 
The dialect of has some forms of the ba t3^e, as 2 sing. 

1 ph and 2 pi. ?n tt ^T. The 

dialect of Oudh (Avadht) has 1 sing. 

1 pi. 2 and in the old Purbi dialect 

* marah is used for all three persons of both numbers. 

There ^s thus apparent a general tendency to the use of the 
ba type^of future throughout the eastern area of the Aryan 
territory in India, and it will be seen by comparing either B. 
or 0. terminations of the future with those of the tenses 
formed by those languages from the present and past parti- 
ciples respectively, that they isre almost, if not quite identical. 
Thus O. — 


PRESENT. 

PAST. 

FUTURE. 

Sing. 1. dekhant -i 

dekhil 

dekhib -i 

2. dekhant -m 

dekhil -ii 

dekhib -u 

3. dekhant -d 

dekhil -d 

dekhib -d 

PI. 1. dekhant -d 

dekhil -w 

dekhib -it 

2. dekhant -a 

dekhil -a 

dekhib -a 

3. dekhant -e 

dekhil -e 

dekhib -e 


As the analogy of the other languages compels us to see in 
these terminations abraded fragments of the present tense of 
as, when combined with the present and past participles, the 
same process of reasoning leads us to see the same element in 
combination with the future participle, and the 2 sing, of the 
Biwd. and Avadhi dialects further confirms this view by having 
preserved, like Marathi, the characteristic s of the Skr. 2 sing. 
asi. There is the same agreement of the final vowel in these 
three tenses of the B. verb, though it is not so accurately 
preserved as in the more archaic Oriya. Thus B. dekhib-a 
does not correspond with dekhit-dm, and dekhil-dm. So, also, 
B. dekhit-is differs from dekhiUi and dekhib~i. There is, how- 
ever, sufficient general similarity, and the differences consist 
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mostly in this, that one tense has preserved a more archaic 
form than the other, thus dekJiit&m preserves Skr. asmiy Pr. 
amhi, better than dehhiha, dekhitis preserves the s of asi, while 
dekhili and dekhiht have rejected it. Thus, while the abrasion 
of the substantive verb has been earried to so great a pitch, in 
these two languages as almost to obliterate all traces of it, yet, 
from the general analogy of cognate forms, there is little doubt 
that we have in the ha future the Skr. participle in tavya. The 
final k in the 3 sing, of B. is a phenomenon for which I have 
in vain sought an explanation; the most probable one is, I 
think, that which considers it merely as a tag, or meaningless 
addition, but why a tag should have been added to this person 
merely, and not to others also, remains to be explained. 

§ 54. The two remaining typos of the future may ap- 
propriately be introduced here. They are certainly participial 
tenses, though not participial in the same sense or on the same 
plan as the other tenses discussed in this chapter ; they are, in 
fact, exactly the reverse. Whereas, in the other participial 
tenses, it is the modem stem which is the participle, and the 
ancient verbal additions are a present tense, in the two types 
of future, \?'hich we shall now examine, the modern stem is a 
present tense, and the ancient verbal addition is a participle. 

The first of the two is the ga type. This consists in adding 
TT. sing. ^TT m., /., pi. m., aft /., to the aorist, and the 

same in P. except the pi./., which is In the pl*/ H- elso 

ordinarily drops the anuswara. This type is only found in H. 
and P. The tense runs thus (sw» “ hear ”), “ I will hear,” etc. 

H. Sing. 1. 2. ^gafarr 3. ^gafarr 

„ Pl. 1. ^afat 2. ;gafra| 3. ^*5faf 

P. Sing. 1. 2. ^^an 3. ^5^ 

Pl. 1. wirial 2. ^pftaf 3. ^uraiif 


99 
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If the reader will compare this example with that of the 
aorist in § 33, it will he at once apparent that this tense is 
formed by adding the syllables g&y gi, etc., to that .tense. 
Among the Mahomedans of Delhi and other* large cities, this 
form is used even as a present, and one frequently hears such a 
word as haigA, for hai § ** it is.’* There can be little doubt that 
this tjA i: the Skr. p.p. apT, Pr. In H., as 

mentioned in § 48, the p.p. of jdnd “ to go,” is gagd w., and 
this in the media3yal poets is often shortened to gd. The /. is 
gai, which easily becomes so also pi. m, becomes %. 
The meaning of the tense is thus, I have gone (that) I may 
do,” a construction which reoalls our English idiom **I am 
going to do,” and French “je yais faire.” The participial 
nature of the affix is shown by its being inflected for gender 
and number in concord with the agent. 

This type seems to be of late origin. It is not much, if at 
all, known or used by the early writers, who, except when they 
use the future of the 6a type, generally express a future sense 
by the aorist only. As this method grew by degrees to be 
felt insufficient, the participle was added to give greater dis- 
tinctness. 

§ 55. The second type is that which has / for its character- 
istic. Among the classical dialects Marathi only employs this 
form, and there has been much speculation about the Marathi 
future by those who only looked to the language itself. It 
had, however, long been known that a future with this type 
existed in the Marw&ri dialect, belonging to the Hindi area, 
and spoken over a large extent of coimtry in "Western Hajpu- 
tana. The able researches of Kellogg have recently placed us 
in possession of two more instances of a future of this tjrpe 
spoken in Hepal and by the moimtaineers of G-arhw&l, and 
Kumaon in the Himalayas, who are by origin Rajputs from the 

11 
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plains. Thus, the Marathi future now no longer stands alone, 
and we are in a position to compare the whole group of futures 
of the la type (par “ fall,” m&r “ strike,” ho ** be,” ««#, 

SmOULAK. 

Maiw&ri. 1. xri^ 2. 

Oarhw&H. 1. *rnc^ 2. 

Kumaoni. 1. 2. 

Nepali. 1. 2. 

2 ^ neuter. 1. 2. 

^ active. 1. g. 


PLURAL. 


Marw&rL 

1. wsfm 

2. 

3. 

Garhw&Ii. 

1 aTyaaT 

2. 

3. iTTCWr 

Kumaoni. 

1. 

2. IIT^ 

3. iTTWr 

Nepali. 

1- tNn 

2. 

3. inni 

2 ( neuter. 1. 

2. 

3. 

jg ^ active. 

1. vX 

2. 

3. 


In these dialects tho aorist has had added to it a form 
sing, and ^ pL, which does not appear to be inflected for 
gender, but has only sing, and pi. masc. So far as it goes, 
however, it directly corre^onds to 11. and P. ge, etc., and 
like them points to a participial origin. In Marathi the 
inflectional terminations have been dropped, and in some cases 
even the kt itself. The 1 sing, of the neuter aorist is and 
adding Wf to this, we get which, being difficult to 

pronounce, has glided into ^ P^*» however, the ^ 

has simply been rejected, so that it is the same as the aorist. 
In the 2 sing, the aorist has but, as has already been 

shown, this is a contraction from and 


3. 

3. - 

3. 

3. ftm 
3. 

3. 
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from the Marathi habit of lengthening the vowel of 
a final syllable. In the 2 pi. aorist the ^ has neither 
been fused with the anusw^ra into as in t];f.e 1 sing., nor has 
it altogether dropped out, as in the 1 pi. ; but there is no trace 
of the anuswftra; the reason of this is that the anusw&ra in 
this person is not organic ; the older language has simply d, as 
and it is to this that the ^ has been added, and not to 
the modem form. The third person singi^lar and plural is 
stiU simpler; aor. ^ + and (archaic) ^Zlft + ir= 

The same process is followed by the active verb 

exactly. 

I look upon this ^ as the i^ortened form of a sing. m., 
iSV pi- HT w., ^ /., of which the feminine is apparently not 
in use, and I derive it from Skr. VfPIrp.p.p. Pr. 
of which the gg has been reduced to g according to ordinary 
practice, and the single g has then dropped out, leaving ^9^, 
shortened into This derivation is confirmed by the fact 
that in all the languages this vefb is used in the sense of 
beginning to do any thing, as in H. “ he began to do.” 

In M. especially it is used in d very wide range of applications, 
anil appropriately means ** he begins (that) he may do,” 

in other words **he is about to do,*' “ he will do.” 
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§ 56. I give here, for convenience of comparison, a tabular view 
' I. — ^Present Par- 

t 

Sanskrit 





HINDI. • 

PANJABI. 

.5c' 

SINDHI. 

Participle. 



Neuter. 

Aetive, 

(a) declinable^ 


2.»nT^ etc. 



{h) indeelinabU, 


)> 


l» 

S. 1. 


• 



2. 

i 

1 

c 



a 

^ 3. 

a 





i 

3 

fe. PI. 1. 

1 ' 


• 



s 

i 2- 



15^ •t 


3. 






On account of the multiplicity of forms in Marafhi> the masculines 
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of the participles and the participial tenses derived from tiiem. 


TICIPLE AcfnvE. 


JHt m., •iltf., n. 


•m •^rt •?! •WT 






^5iw •m ®g I ’fZm^ ^ddi4il 

j 

^OTVjfzirr ^Mi?ittflt^dJ 


fi?ff ^ftfiiff 
!^»im*ift*?it fziit ^rr^ 






only of fhe indicatiTe and conditional are given in this table. 











II.— Past Participle Passive. 











III.__Futuee Pahticiple Passive. 



1 See («»« dialectic forms in §68. . ody tlie masculine is giyen from want of space. 
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§ 67. The only participial tenses in the Gipsy verb are those 
formed from the past participle, l^is participle is sometimes 
regularly formed from the modem verbal root, and sometimes, 
as in the other languages, is an early Tadbhava, perpetuating 
the type of the Prakrit participle. 

There are, as in the other lang^ges, three types of tljis' 
participle ending in (1) lo or do^ (2) /o, (3) no. ExSmples of 
the first type are — 


andva to carry,” 

undo. 

Skr. &ni. 

p.p.p. anita, S. ando. 

jiv&va “ to live. 

jivdo. 

99 


„ jivita. 

kerdva to do,” 

kerdo. 

99 

kri. 

„ krita, Pers. karda. 

nashdva “to depart,” 

nashto. 

99 

na9, 

,, nashta. 

chindm “ to cut,” chindo. 

Of the second type — 

99 

chhid. 

„ chhinna. 

avdva “ to come,” 

alo. 

99 

&ya. 

„ ayata, M. aia, b. o. 
aila. 

jdm “ to go,” gelo, 

( 

dikdva “ to see,” diklo. 

Of the tjiird type — 

99 

h 

• 

„ yata, M. geia, B. 

* gelu, 0. gala. 

B. dekhila, 0. 
dekhUa. 

ddva “to give,” 

dino. 

99 

da. 

„ datta,Pr.di9^io,0.- 
H.dinna,dina 

Idva “to take,” 

lino. 

99 

labh, 

,, labdha,0.<H.linna, 
itna. 

rovdva “ to weep,” 

rovno. 

99 

rud. 

„ rudita, Pr. mn^io, 
S. runo. 

ttrydva “ to fly,” 

uryano, 

> 99 

uddi. 

„ u4dii^» uda^io. 


The Aorist is formed by adding the terminations of the old 
substantive verb, thus from lino ** taken 

Sing. 1. linom, 2. lindn, 3. linfts, 

PL 1. lin&n, 2. iiji&n, 3. lin&s “I took,” etc. 
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So from, herdo ** done,** comes 

Sing. 1. kerdom, 2. kerdkn, 3. kerdfts, 

PI. 1. kerd&m, 2. kerdin, 3. kerdde “ 1 did,** etc. 

And from mukh ** abandoned ** (Skr. mnkta) — 

Sing. 1. muklom, 2. muklftn, 3. mnkl&s, 

PI. 1. mnkl&m, 2. mukldn, 3. mukM.s left,** etc. 

This proceeding is strictly analogous in principle to the 
method employed in Sindhi, to which, of all the Indian lan- 
guages, that of the Gipsies bears the closest relation. 

The future is formed by prefixing to the present tense the 
word kd,ma, Skr. kitm “desite,** and thus means wish 
to do,** etc. Thus keriLva “I do,’* kamaker&va “I will do,** £.e. 

I wish to do.** The prefixed word doQS not rary for number 
or person. This method of forming the future is, as Paspati 
(p. 101) points out, borrowed from modern Greek, in which 
0iKto contracted to 0e and 0h,, is used in this way, as 0ci tnrar/m 
will go/* There is nothing strictly analogous to this method 
in our seven languages, though the futures of the and la 
types are formed on a not very dissimilar principle. 
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THE COMPOTTND TENSES. 

CONTENTS.— § 68. Definition of the Cobcpound Tenses and Auxiliaby 
Vekbs. — § 59. The Root AS^ Pkbsent Tense. — § 60. Ikperfbot in 
Panjabi and Gipsy. — } 61. AS with a Negative. — § 62. Compoxtnd 
Tenses formed with AS. — § 63. The Root ACSH; Discttssion as to its 
Origin. — § 64. Tenses derived txierefrom. — § 66. Compound Tenses 

FORMED therewith. § 66. Bh6\ THE SlMPDE TeNSES. { 67. id .\ — THE 

Participial Tenses. — § 68. Compound Tenses formed therewith. — § 69. 
SThX * — § 70. YA * — § 71.* Ancillary Verbs Defined. — § 72. Examples of 
Ancillaries. 

§ 58. Fukther removed from the old synthetical type than 
either of the preceding classes of tenses is that class which now 
comes under discussion. It is by means of this class that the 
seven modem languages, after l]3.ving rejected the numerous 
and complicated formations of the Sanskrit verb, have secured 
for themselves the machinery necessary for the expression of 
very delicate shades of meaning. So numerous, indeed, are 
these shades of meaning, and so fine are the distinctions be- 
tween them, that it is very difficult for a foreigner to catch 
them. 

The tenses in question are constructed by adding to the 
participles already mentioned various tenses of certain auxiliary 
verbs, and in a few instances by adding these auxiliaries to 
the simple present, or aorist. The auxiliaries themselves fire 
modem formations capable of being used alone, and are trace- 
able to well-known Sanskrit roots through processes . partly 
Fralodtio and partly post-Prakritic. Pali and the Prakrits 
carry the verbs in questiofi :iffirough certain grades of change. 
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and ihe modem languages either preserve the Prakrit form un- 
changed, or subject it to further changes of iheir own, such 
changes being of tm governed by laws unknown to the Prakrit 
stage of development. * 

THe roots so employed are and 

another, whose origin is somewhat obscure in Sanskrit, but 
which appears in Prakrit under the form It will be 

necessary first to examine each of these roots and draw out the 
modern forms to be affiliated to each, after which the tenses 
formed by them may be arranged in order. 

§ 59. ^S. This root means •to be,*’ and is the simple copula 
like Latin esse (see under sthd in § 12). Only the present tense 
can be clearly traced in the modem languages, though there 
are some detached fragments here and there which may possibly 
represent other tenses. These will be noted further on. In 
Sanskrit the root belongs to the second or ad conjugation, in 
which the terminations are added direct to the root, thus giving 
rise to various euphonic changes in accordance with the laws of 
Sandhi. Pali and the sceni^ Prakrits, in contradiction to their 
usual practice of employing the bhu type for all roots, retaia 
in this verb the ad type. Omitting the dual, the tei^ runs— 
Skr. Sing. 1. asmi, 2. asi, 3. asti. 

PI. 1. smah, 2. stha, 3. santi. 

Sing. 1. asmi, 2. asi, 3. atthi. 

amhi. 

PI. . 1. asma, 2. attha, 3. santi. 
amha. 

In Prakrit the initial vowel is often elided as *mhi, *mha. 
These forms, however, belong to the scenic Prakrit, which, as 
Pischel has shown, is really almost as artificial a language as 
Sanskrit, and on -comparing the corresponding tense in the 
modem languages, it seems difficult, if not impossible, to derive 
it from the scenic forms. We are not justified in assuming 


»» 

Pa. and Pr. 
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tihat the modem tense was derived, according to different 
phonetic laws, from those which have gxiided and effected the 
transformations of other words in these languages. On the 
contrary, in the absence of a continuous chain of documents 
exhibiting the gradual changes that have taken place, we have 
nothing to guide us but the general principles of phonetic 
evolution, which we have been able to formulate fOr ourselves 
from undoubted instances. We have numerous well-established 
cases in which the Prakrit, followed by the modems, has conju- 
gated a verb according to the hhit type, though in classical 
Sanskrit it follows some other conjugation ; indeed, it may, I 
think, be considered as proved that the forms of the hhtt conju- 
gation have swallowed up all other conjugational types, just as 
much as those of the os stem in nouns have driven out all other 
declensional forms. In this view there would be strong reasons 
for postulating the existence of a present tense of conju- 

gated after the hM. type, thus— 

Sing. 1. as^mi, 2.' asasi, 3. asatL 

PI. 1. asSlmah', 2. asafcha, 3. asanti. 

It is only from such a form fts this, the existence of which, 
though I am not aware of any text in which it is found, may 
fairly be inferred from analogy, that the modem forms can, in 
accordance with the ordinary laws of development, be derived. 

Beginning with Sindhi as the most archaic, or nearly so, this 
tense runs thus — 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. 

M. 1. 2. 3. 

I^ow, barring the troublesome superfluity of anuniLsikas 
which the SiTnlTimTiH have seen fit to bestow on this aorist, the 
forms are strikingly similar to those of the Sanskrit tense 
postulated above. The 3 sing. 6,he is contracted from 
whihh, again, is good Prakrit for but it could hardly be 
deduced from asHf which, as ^we have seen, naturally results in 
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Prakrit atthi. The terminations of the other persons agree 
with those of the aorist of the active verb given in § 33, and 
those are obviously and admittedly derived from the termina- 
tions of the hhUt type. I am \mable to accouift for the peculi- 
arity* of this tense using the forms of the active verb, where we 
should naturally have expected those of the neuter, W^t, etc. 
like %tc. Trumpp does not notice this point, and as I 
am not in possession of any documents in medieeval Sindhi, I 
have no materials on which to form an opinion. It is to be 
hoped that the learned author, in the next edition of his very 
valuable grammar, will furnish some elucidation of this curious 
anomaly. This tense is all that remains to us in Sindhi of the 
Sanskrit substantive verb as. 

Only the aorist, also, has survived in Marathi, which has — 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. ^rft. 

PI. 1. wit 2. 3- 

These are the regular ^termiBations of the aorist in the neuter 
verb, only the 1 plui'dl diJfers slightly, having 'lit instead of 
In M., as in S., the initial vV^cl is lengthened, the reason for 
which is not obvious, as there has been no loss of consonants 
requiring compensatory lengthening. M., like S.,, has only 
this one tense from as. No traces of it are found in G. or O., 
except in a negative form, which will bo treated of in the next 
section. 

Hindi and Panjabi agree very closely in the aorist. Classical 
Hindi represents, however, a modem development of this tense. 
In the mediaeval writers, and in the present dialects of the 
eastern and central Hindi area, the older form is preserved 
thus— 

SiNGULAB. 

Old-H. 1. 2. 3. 

Avadb!. 1. 2. 3. ^ 

Riwfll. 1, If, 2. % 3. %, W 
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’ PlTJBATi, f 

Old-H. 1. 2. 3. 

AvadM. 1. 2. 3. ^ 

Riwat 1.*^ 2. 3. 

The 3 singular in tho poets is sometimes written with, and 
sometimes without, the last h, as in Xabir msfTRH fsr ihTinnii 
There i» one line of duty in the world” (Bam. Ivi. 1), or 
written as a dissyllabic word, as "The 

name of Bam is itself the true one” {ib. bciv. 6), or with long 
«, metri gratia, ^2^ II "Beligion, he saith, is all 

(one like) water” {ib. Ixxiii. §). The 1 singular occurs in 

Tfy Tw ^ (for Epr fr r 

“ Pause and attend, ponder on Bam, thus I am calling aloud, 
oh ! ” (ib. Kah. 7). So also in Tulsi Das, f*irO 

B “ Thus her mind is changed as fate decrees ” 
(Ay-k. 117), THT II ".Bam is lord of things 

moveable and immoveable ” (*7».*' 445), 

“The laws of duty aiw all reveifsed”* (ib. 617), 
xni ^3^ “ All roads «3'Y^casj' to thee ” (ib. 674). 

By aphseresis of the initial a we get the ordinary classical 
Hindi tense — 

Sing. 1. #f, 2. f, 3. f. PI. 2. ft. 3.'f. 

The classical language uses ^ in the 1 sing., hut is used 
in the poets, in Braj, and in the rustic dialects. Between ft, 
used as a singular, and^, used as a .plural, there is the same 
confusion ds in the same persons of the aorist in the ordinary 
verb (§ 33). The form seems to belong more naturally to a 
Pr. ahdmu, and\ to ahdmi, and we are led to suspect that an 
inversion of the two words has taken place. Avadhi 2 sing. 
ahes has, like M., a variant ahasy both of which lead back to an 
ahasit just as 3 sing, ahai does to ahati. It is obvious that 
had -y/as not been treated &§ a bhd verb, there would have 
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arisen no sucli types as dhai and hai\ for axti goes into atthiy 
which would have led to something very different. 

Panjabi closely follows H., having — 

Sing. 1. 2. % 3. f . PI. 1. *2. 3. 

It has also, as noticed in § 54, a form of this tense with the 
participial addition ^ m,, ^ etc., as — 

Sing. 1. 2. ‘tan, 3. fan. 

Pi. 1. 2. 3. i;af^“Iani,”etc., 

where the type of the future is mixed up with that of the 
present. I have heard this form used mostly at the end of 
a sentence, where the speaker seems to hesitate, as if he felt 
the want of something more to say, and ultimately adds a gd. 
It is also used doubtingly, as when you suggest a possible 
explanation of some diffictilty, and your companion answers 
“ well, perhaps it is ^ 

The same form occum in t]]^ Kanauji dialect of Hindi. 

The present of thisS^rb in tlye dialect of the Kumilian 
Gipsies (Paspati, p. 80) mli^res more closely to the Sanskrit. 
It runs thus — 

Sing. 1. is6m, 2. is&n, 3. isi. 

PI. 1. is4m, 2. isan, 3. isi. 

§ 60. Panjabi has also an imperfect in a great many forms 
which must apparently be affiliated to this root. First there is 
a purely participial formT— 

Sing. 1, 2, 3, ITT m., 

PI. %«•., *»« was,” etc. 

Then ifT is added as in the present, giving ^rPIT> 

I do not remember ever to have heard this form, 
but it is given in the Ludhiana grammar. One often hears 
which is properly feminine singular, ' used for the mascu- 
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line singular, and plural also. Moreover, th^ is a defective 
form having only some of the persons, which looks somewhat 
inflectional. The singular 2 and 3, and plural 2, are supplied 
by parts of '• 

Sing. 1. PI. 1. 3. iR, 

To this, also, is added in, thus 

Sing. 1. ^rhrr 

PI. 1. ^rtil 3. ^ir m., 

Yet another and extremely common form in colloquial usage 
prefixes % to this type — 

i 

Sing. 1. 2, 3. 

PI. 1, 2. m., 3. f?R. 

Most of these forms are dialectic, and, as such, in use only in 
certain parts of the coxmtry. The participial form given first 
is probably the original ; seeing^ljow much the past tenses of 
the Sanskrit verb had fallep out of ^^6 at an early period, we 
are, perhaps, hardly justified in ^;^king for anything but a 
participial origin for a modem pftst tense, and in this view we 
might postulate a p.p.p. (isita. On the other hand, however, 
it so happens that the imperfect of «« is one of the few imper- 
fects of Skr. verbs, which did live on into the Pali and Prakrit, 
and the inflectional form of this tense can be phonetically .de- 
rived therefrom, thus — 

Skr. Sing. 1. 2. 3. 

PI. 1. 2. ^iRT, 3. wiin.* 

Pr. Sing. 1. 2. 3. 

PI. 1. — 3. 

If we take this view it would seem that the tense was 
originally inflectional, but that all other verbs in the language 
having a participial construcrion, this also was, by the common 
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process of mistalcen analogy, considered participial also, and i 
being tbe ordinary termination of the feminine, ^ was 
erroneously taken for a feminine, and a masculine IJT was 
invented to suit it, together with the plurals % and 
This reasoning will accoimt also for the fact that ^ is often 
used for the masculine singular. Whether the origin of this 
multiform tense be participial or inflectional, it is abundantly 
clear that the present usage of the language presents a maze of 
confused forms, which, their origin having been forgotten, have 
become mixed together in great variety. 

Here, I would provisionally refer the imperfect in the Braj 
dialect of Hindi, which is participial in form, and does not 
vary for person. It is sing. ^ m., ft /, pi. 1 M., ff /. 
A variation of this form in Western Kajputana (Marw&r) has 
sing, ft, pi. I think we must see in this form a p.p.p. of 

as, with loss of the initial vowel, and change of ^ into 

So, also, here would^ on the same principle, come in two 
preterites or rather impei fects- 

Kaiiauji. Sing*. W*.. 

PI. 15 fit f-t “ I, etc., was.” 

Gujarati. Slug. 17ft 1^/.»1^«. 

PI. im »*.. ift/., 17ft «. id. 

which appear to come from Pr. present participle TjTft “being.” 
The change of meaning from a present to an imperfect has an 
analogy in the treatment of the corresponding tense of the 
verb ho (§ 67). 

The Gipsy language has retained an imperfect of this roof^ 
not directly derived from the Skr. imperfect, but foimed by 
the addition of the syllable as to the present.^ 

Sing. 1. isomas, 2. isdnas, 3. isds (isi+as). 

PI. 1. isamas, 2. isdnas, 3. isds. 

^ Paspati, p. 80. Miklosich, toI. iL p. 16, has a long dissertation on the subject, 
which, however, is very confused and bewildering to read. 

Yoi.. in. 


12 
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TMs language uniformly makes an imperfect from every root 
by adding as to the present, but tbe process is so foreign to our 
Indian languages as to have no interest for us in tbe present 
inquiry. 

§ 61. Tbe derivatives of in tbe present tense are in some 
languages curiously bt)aud up with tbe negative ibto a tense 
wbicb exists in tbosc languages in wbicb there is no trace of 
the positive form. Thus Oriya, wbicb bas no positive present 
as, bas a complete negative present, “I am not, etc." 

Sing. 1. 2. ^, 3.^. 

PI. 1. 2. 3. 

Ilerc tbe it in tbe first syllabic of tbe singular is due to some 
confusion with the tense of d/til, to be noted hereafter ; but 
though this form is common in writing, the peasantry often say 
simply “ bo is not.” Tbe insertio^ of this Jt is accounted 
for by supposing it to have Slipped over from the following 
syllable, thus, tni//e would bo for^' /<« /me, and nuJianti for na 
Jiiianti. Nuanti, and not nethan*t, is tbe older form, as in — 

“ Mirciful-hearted t/tetf are not, but pitiless.” — Basak. vi. 18. 

There being in 0. no positive present from os, ibe survival of 
tbe negative present bas naturally been accounted for by 
referring it to tbe only positive present remaining, namely, 
that from him ; but this seems to be a false analogy, because, 
as will be shown later on, in many constructions tbe negative 
is used without tbe u, and is generally so used by the rustic 
classes. 

d.- bas infV for all persons of both tenses, they say ^ 

“ I am not,” ** thou art not,” ^ “ be is not.” This 

is •a case of forgetfulness of tbe origin of a word leading to its 
use being extended to cas^ where it bas no right to be, for 
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is clearly derived from the Pr. form of with 

prefixed, and thus, strictly speaking, belongs only to the 
3 sing. 

The negative of as is kept distinct from that of hhii in 
Marathi, the former nms thus — 

Sing. 1 . irr^, 2 . s. pi- i. 2 . 3. srr^. 

In Ilindi and are used to mean simply “ not,” and 
if they ever had any verbal meaning, have now quite lost it. 
In Sindhi the negative prefixed merely coalesces with it, with- 
out in any way influencing it, or bringing about any change in 
its form ; thus or “ hfe is not.” 

§ 62. The present tense from as is added to the simple and 
participial tenses of the neuter, active, or causal stem, to form 
a class of compotmd tenses, having significations somewhat 
more definite than the ,)articipial tenses when used alone. In 
some cases, however, no dditional strength of meaning seems 
to he gained. In the follow A\ig examples it will suffice to quote 
the 3 sing^ar in each tense, Lorn which the reader can form 
the rest for himself. 

Hindi adds the present of as to the present and past parti- 
ciples of the ordinary verb, to form a definite present and 
definite preterite respectively, as — 

Def. Present seeing.” ■ 

Def. Preterite ^ “ he has seen.” 

Colloquially, also, one sometimes hoars a tense formed from 
the aorist of the verb, and that of the auxiliary, as ^ ^ “ he 
comes.” This usage prevails more in the Western Hindi area, 
where the language is transitional to Gujarati, and is not 
approved of in classical speech.^ 


^ Kellogg, p. 206. 
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Panjabi has tbe following : — i 

Def. Present § ** he is going.” 

Def Imperfect ^ “ he was going,” 

Def. Preterite “ he has gone.” 

Pluperfect ^ “ he had gone.” 

Sindhi has, like lliuJi, tbe two dofinito tenses : — ' 

Def. Present “ ke is going.” 

Def. Preterite “ he has gone.” 

Marathi has a wider range ; it forms two separate tenses, one 
from the indeclinable, another from the declinable form of its 
present paiticiple, a definite perfect from its past participle, 
and a sort of future with its noun of agency (§ 75). In the 
last-named instance, however, wo have hardly a tense, but 
rather a participial construction — 

Def. Present he is writing.” 

,, (Eiiiptiatic) ne is writing.” 

Def. Preterite “ k® kas written.” 

Future “ he is about to write.” 

The other languages having no traces of this auxiliary, 
naturally have no tenses formed by it. 

§ 63. ACUH. This root must be taken next, in order to pre- 
serve the natural sequence of tenses in the modem verbs. It 
has been customary hitherto to accept without inquiry the 
dissumption that the auxiliaries of this form are derived from 

as ; but there are considerable difficulties in the way of ad- 
mitting this view, which appears, as far as I can trace it back, 
to have arisen from Vararuchi, xii. 19 {aauraseni), asteraehchha. 
But the next sfitra gives tip&tthi, as far as we can see from the 
very corrupt state of the text, and the parallel passage from 
the Sankshipta S&ra (L^lasen, App. p. 51) gives only atthi. 
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thougli fragments of a present tense achchhdi, etc., are quoted by 
Lassen (p. 346) from the latter authority. By his reference to 
p. 266, the author would seem to favour a derivation from asti 
by inversion nisi, as ts we know (Vol. I. p. ^7) migrates into 
but this will not account for the other persons of the tense. 

It does not, however, follow that Vararuchi, in quoting 
achchh as an equivalent for < 7 s, ever meant that the former was 
phonetically evolved from the latter. lie is merely giving us 
the popular equivalent of the classical word. Just in the same 
way he tells us (viii. 68) that vuUa and kkuppa are used for Skr. 
viasj, but no one supposes that vutta can, by any known process 
of phonetic change, be derived from wnsj. It is simply a 
popular word used instead of a refined one. So, also, when he 
tells us that achchh is used instead of wo are not bound to 
believe that he means to say that the former is derived from 
the latter, but simply that it is in use side by side with it. 
Hemachandra, in the s^me way, gives many popular equivalents 
of Skr. roots, which arc SkUot d' rivativcs from those roots. 

Weber, Hala, p. 41, reituts, and wHh justice, the idea of any 
connection between the two w 'jrds, and suggests that acch is a 
form of goxh gam), **to go.” This view is supported by 
citations from the Bhd.gavati (i. 411, etc.), as e.g. acch^jja v& 
cilthejja v& nisieyya vd uyaHcjja, “ Let him go, or stand, or sit 
down, or rise up.” In the examples quoted from the 
Saptasatakam, however, the word bears more often the opposite 
meaning of standing still ; and often may be rendered Jby either 
one or the other ; thus — 

tuppS.mn& kino ac- 

chasi tti ia pucchi^i vahuS-i. — Sapt. 291. 

Here Weber translates, “ Why goest thou with anointed face ? ” 
but the scholiast has kirn tishthasit “ why standest thou ? ” The 
general meaning of the passage is merely **why art thou** 
thus, i.e. ** why have you got your face anointed P ” So in 344, 
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mamattamanorahaim acchanti mithumim, it/ must be rendered, 
“ They are (or stand) with tbeir desires tmfulfilled.” In another 
passage, 169, it has still more unmistakeably the meaning 
of stay : 

acchaii tdva manaharum 
piyai muhadamsanam aimahaggham 
taggamach ottasiina 
vi jhatti dittha suhavei, 

literally, “Lot stand (or lot be) the heart-entrancing, very 
precious sight of the face of iny love, even the boundary of the 
fields of her village, when seen, straightway delights.” He 
means a sort of hyperbole, as we might say, “Her face delights, 
said I ? not her face merely — (or, let alone her face) — ^why even 
the sight of the village where she lives delights.’^ Here acchaii 
is 3 singular imperative; the idiom is in common use in 
modem speech ; thus in O. they would say tdku dekhibd thdii, 
tdhdr grdm simd madhya dekhihd dmind jUte, “Let the seeing of 
her stand aside, the seeing of herr* vjl/age boundary merely is 
delight.” Tt is like the* use of word alam in Sanskrit. 
Parallel to the use of (). ^ in ^lis construction is that of 
in B. Thus, Bharat Chandra — 

• f ^ ^ imi n 

wr ^ n 

“ From long fasting the folk were nearly dead, 

Zet ahne food, they could not (even) get water.” — ^Mllnsingh, 446. 

Literally, “ Let the matter of food stand (aside),” see 8 69. In 
the Chingana or Gipsy also ach means “to remain,” “to stand.” 
Thus, oprd pirende achdva, *‘I stand on my feet,’* or simply, 
I stand,” Paspati “ se tenir debout ; ” achilo korkoro “ he re- 
mained alone,” ate achilom “ here I am,” literally here I have 
remained;” achen devUsa “remain with God,” “good-bye” (*.«. 
“ God be with ye ”), Pasp. “ Salutation trds-commime parmi les 
Tchingian^s.” ' i 
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Not to multiply examples, the use of this verb in a sense 
which, whatever its original meaning, has become almost 
equivalent to that of “ being,” is well established in the Jaina 
Prakrit and in H&la. The aphseresis of an ihitial consonant is 
rare. In scenic Prakrit it is confined almost entirely to the 
root {j&na), as in An&si —j&n&sif Anahedi = AJnApayatiy etc. 
Also in uno —punah, and a few other words. 

But I would suggest that this word may after all be nothing 
more than a form of Skr. aksh, **to apxKjar.” This root 

seems to have home in Skr. rather the moaning of “ to reach, 
pervade ” (see Williams’s Diet. 8.V.), but if wo are to connect 
with it “ eye/’ as seems, probable, the meaning of “ to 

see,” or to appear/’ would be natural to it. It will be 
shown presently that the various languages have forms ending 
in 1^, and and all these three forms phonetically point 
to an earlier 

Leaving Prakrit scholars to decide whence comes this stem 
or (Weber whites it in both ways), we may, I think, 
start from the fact that there is sucl> a stem in Prakrit, and we 
have the opinion of a high authority for disputing its con- 
nection with ^5^. Indeed, as has already been shown, so 
regularly passes into in the modems, that it is di£5.oult to 
conceive by what process it could ever have become* 11 '<9'. I 

^ Hemachandra’s evidence seemff conclusive against any connection between aeh 
and gantj for he has a sutra to the effect that words of the class gam take the 
termination cha\ the list consists of the four words gacchdi (gam),*i<?cAat (ish), 
jacchdi (yam), and aechat (?). — I’ischel, Hem., iv. 215. If acekdi were only gacchdiy 
with loss of the initial consonant, it would hardly be given as a separate instance of 
the rule. In another passage occurs a use of this word exactly similar to that from 
Hala quoted above-— 

jdmahim visamt kajjagai jivaham majjhe ei 
tdmahim acchaii iaru janu suanu vi antarudei, 

** As long as [your] circumstances in life go badly (literally * as long as a difficult 
condition of affairs goes in life '), so long, let alone (acchaii) the base man, even the 
good man keeps idoof (literally * gives an interval^),” “ Tempera si fuerint nnbila, 
solus eris." Kajjagai = karyagati, iaru = itara. 
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have preferred to treat it as a separate stem altogether, and 
I think this treatment will be foimd to bo to a very great 
extent justified by the examples from the modem languages 
which I shall now' adduce. 

§ 64. Classical Hindi, Panjabi, and Sindhi, do not retain any 
traces of this root. M. has, however, a complete verb 
which we should refer, I think, to this root, resting on the 
well-known peculiarity of M., by which it changes x|f, 
especially when derived from an earlier into ^ (Vol. 1. 
p. 218). The Sanskrit V as having in M. become dhe, an 
affiliation concerning which thore can bo no doubt, we are 
driven to seek for a different origin for M. ase, and we find it 
appropriately and in full accordance with known phonetic 
processes in . M. has the following tenses : — 

1. Aorist — 

Sing. I. 2. / 3. 

PI. 1.^, . 2. 3. 

where the terminations exactly correspond with those of the 
aorist in the ordinary verb. 

2. Simple imperative — 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. 

©V. 

PI. 1. 2. ^rar, 3. 

3. Simple future — 

^ Sing. 1. 2. 3. 

PI. 1. iRf, 2. 3. 

4. Present formed with present participle and Sanskrit 
substantive verb — 

Masc. Singf. 1. 2. TOPTt^r, 3. 

PI. 1. 3. 
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5. Conditional similarly formed. Sing. 3 masc. etc., 

as in the ordinary vert. 

6. Preterite formed with p.p.p. similar to conditional. Sing. 

3 masc. ''1WWT> etc. • 

7. Subjunctive formed with future p.p. Sing. 3 masc. 
WRT, etc. 

Oriya oomes next, with an aorist of old simple present only, 
which is thus conjugated — 


Sing. 1. 2. 3. 

PI. 1. 2. 3. 

There being no formation ^from y/m in O., this tense does 
duty for the simple “ I am, thou art,” etc. With lengthening 
of the first vowel, in accordance with its usual practice, Bengali 
has a present, and an imperfect ; but in modem times the initial 
long vowel of the latter has been entirely dropped, so that we 
now have — 


Present Sing. 1. . % '’RTtlp5l, 

PI. 1. 2. 

Imperfect Sing^. 1 . 2. 

PI. 1. 2. 


3. “ I am,” etc. 

3. 

3. “ I was,” etc. 

3. 


Though used as an imperfect, this latter tense is*in form a 
preterite, corresponding to dekhinu, etc., of the regular verb. 
The loss of the initial d is comparatively recent, for it is re- 
tained in so late a poet as Bhiirat Chandra (a.d. 1711—1755). 

'STZ irtiRf “ Slie was (i.e. had been) very 

wanton in her youth” (Bidya-S. 246). It is common enough, 
also, in the other Bengali poets, % T!T5I ^?!T^ flW 
■jfTwnC "What vicissitudes were experienced by you” (Kasi- 
M. 284), and the poets of the present day freely permit them- 
^Ives the use of this form as a poetic licence when their metre 
requires it. 

Passing westwards from Bengal, we come to the extreme 
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eastern' limits of Hindi, in the Maithila ^province (Tirhut, 
Pumia, etc.), where the rustic dialect has the following present : 

Sing. 1.^, 2 .^, 3 %. PI. 1. li. 2. 3. 

It has also a feminine singular plural uninflected for 
person. 

Close to the Pengali frontier, near the junction of the 
Mahanand^ and Kankai rivers, they speak a curious sort of 
mixture of Hindi and IBengali, and have a present — 

Sing. 1. f^, 2. 3. PI. 1. 2. 3. %. 

Further west, in the same district, one hears — 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. PI. 1. fig, 2. 3. IgHT- 

In Bhojpuri, for the present is often heard %, which is un- 
changed throughout both persons. This widely-used form 
seems to confirm the supposition of the derivation from 
for changes both to ^ and to ^gr. y 

From the Himalayan districts of^Kum&on and Garhw&l, 
Kellogg (p. 201) gives a present of this ^’’erb, and it is in use 
in Eastern Pajputana. It is also the ordinary substantive verb 


in Gujarati — 

* SIKGUI/AB. 


Kum&on. 1. 

2. ^ 

3 . 

Garhw&l. 1. 19^ 

2. 

3 . 

E. Rajputana. 1. ^ 

2. t 

3 . 1^. 

Gujarati. 1. ^ 

2. ^ 

3 . 

PLURAIi. 



Kum&on. 1. ^9 

2. ^ 

3 . 

Garhwfil. 1. 

2. 

3. ^«r. 

£• Rajputana. 1. 

2 . ^ 

3 . 

Gujarati. 1. 

2 . ^ 

3 . f|. 

The first and third of th,ese have also a preterite participle 
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in type like most of the preterites. Thus in Xum^on they say 
sing, pi. f^«(r or which seems to point to a Skr. 

p.p.p. ^rf^57T=Pr. • In Eastern Kajputana there is 

sing. flft,pl. ajT. * 

Although modem classical Hindi does not use this root, yet 
it is found with the initial vowel in the shape of an indeclinable 
present phrticiple in the old poets, as in Tulsi’s Bamayan — 

“ Thyself remaining, give the heir-apparentship to Bam, O king ! ” 

— Ay-k. 11. 

That is, during thy lifetime,” literally “ thou being.” The 
dictionary-writers erroneously give this as a Tadbhava from 
with which it has nothing to do. 

It is worthy of consideration whether, the forms of the im- 
perfect in P. given in § 60 should not be referred to this root 
rather than to as. The change of ^ into ^ so characteristic of 
M. would thus find a parjllel in Panjabi. 

Gujarati has also a present participle indeclinable 

“ (in) being,” and declinable fn., 71^ H n. ; pi. 

Igm in., ?fV/., Wt n. “ being.” 

§ 65. The compoimd tenses formed by the addition of this 
auxiliary are most numerous, as might be expected, in Marathi, 
that language having a larger range of tenses' of the auxiliary 
itself than the sister- tongues. First, a present ^abitual is 
formed by adding the present of the auxiliary to the present 
participle of the verb, as XHPI “ he is living,” i.e. he 

habitually resides,” “ I (always employed in) 

writing.” 

Next, a past habitual, by adding the aorist of the auxiliary 
to the present tense, as ^ “he was in the habit of 

sitting.” It will be remembered that in M. the aorist h^ the, 
sense of a past habitual in modem times. This compound 
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tense seems to differ very little in meaning from the simple 
tense. 

There is also a compound present of the conditional, wherein 
the loading verb is^in the present participle and the auxiliary 
in the conditional present. It is used with “ if ” prefixed, 
either expressed or understood, as “ If 

'tccre doing the work,” ’^WlrlT “ (If) rain were to fall 

(as it is now falling).” The same tense of the auxiliary, when 
used ^v^th the past participle, servos as a conditional preterite, 
as ■^RERTT “he would have fallen (if, etc.).” 

With the preterite of the auxiliary and the present parti- 
ciple of the leading verb is constructed a present dubitative, as 
Tft TIT If WT ^iwr ^rhrr “ if he should be going, 

then entrust this affair to him.” Similarly, with the same part 
of the auxiliary and the past participle of the loading verb is 
made a past dubitative or pluperfect, as ^ ’HT’sIT TfT 

“ Should lie have arrived, then, etc.” 

So, also, with the future partieW ^ aiid the past auxiliary, 
as WT Tfl ^tlTTT TIT WT “ Should he be about to 

go, then tell me.” 

The future of the auxiliary also forms three tenses with 
the present, past, and future participles of the leading verb 
respectively. It is difficult to give these tenses any definite 
name; the senses in which they are employed will be seen 
from the following examples : — 

1. Present participle of verb + future of auxiliary — 

TTJ trnjTT “ Your father ^Dill be waiting 
for you” {i.e. is probably now expecting you; t'dto 
“looks at the road,” idiomatic for “expects”). 

2. Past participle of verb -f- future of auxiliary— 

Tit 'WIWT IRI^ “ He will have come ” {i.e. “ has probably 
arrived by this tim^^^). 
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3. Future participle of verb+futxire of auxiliary — 

^ ftrfOTT “ I may be now going to write ” {i.e. 

“ I shall probably be writing presently ”). 

The above is a fair illustration of the remark which I have 
frequently made before, that the modem verb, while throwing 
aside all the intricacies of the synthetical system of tenses, still 
manages to lose nothing of its power of expressing minute 
shades of meaning. On the contrary, by its almost unlimited 
power of forming compound tenses, it obtains a fullness and 
delicacy of expression, which even the synthetic, verb cannot 
rival. Indeed, this fuUncss iij at times somewhat embarrassing, 
for the subtle distinctions between one tense and another are 
very difficult to grasp, and, as might be expected, careless or 
uneducated speakers are unable to observe them accurately. 
The minute analysis of these various tenses belongs to the 
domain of syntax rath^ than to that of formlore, and a very 
long dissertation might D^,jjp!itton upon the numerous shades of 
meaning involved ‘in each one of» them. The selection, for 
instance, of the different parts of the leading verb and 
auxiliary depends, to a great extent, upon the method of 
reasoning employed unconsciously by the speaker. These 
compound tenses are, in fact, rather phrases than tenses, and 
much depends upon whether the speaker regards the action as 
already past, or as actually being done with reference to the rest 
of the sentence. When we translate one of these pjirases into 
English, or any other language, we do not really translate, but 
substitute our own way of expressing the idea for the native 
way. A literal word-for-word translation would be almost un- 
intelligible. Thus, in the sentence above, R&m jd,t asal&f tar te 
kdm tydld sdngd, the words are actually, “Earn going was, 
then that affair to bim tell,” where the speaker, as it were, 
pictures to himself that his messenger, after receiving orders, 
goes to Bam and finds that he was just going, and therefore 
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tells him the affair. Complicated and of coui^se unconscious 
undercurrents of thought like this underlie much of the 
elahorate mechanism of the compound tenses in all our seren 
languages, and we often find natives of India who can speak 
English composing in our language elaborate sentences of *this 
sort, to the entire disregard of our English idioms, because ihey 
think in Hindi or Marathi, and then translate the Idea into 
English. This fact, which all observant Englishmen who have 
lived long in India must have noticed, lies at the root of much 
of the difficulty which our countrymen experience in making 
themselves upderstood by natives. They think in English, and 
render word for word into Hindi or Marathi ; thus probably 
producing a sentence which means something widely different 
from what they intendeni. It is the same with all foreign 
languages; imtil a man leanis to t/iiuk in the foreign language, 
and utter his thoughts in the shape that they have in his mind, 
he can never hope to speak idiomatically. In seeking to 
explain the compound tenses of thejpp Jdem Indian verb, there- 
fore, it is necessary to analyze the connection and sequence of 
mental impressions to which they owe their origin, a task for 
the metaphysician, and not for the student of comparative 
philology. 

Gujarati has also a plethora of compound tenses, but they 
are less complicated than Marathi, perhaps because the language 
has been less cultivated. !(n the simpler languages delicate 
nuances of expression do not exist, and if one wishes to trans- 
late any such phrases into one of these simple languages, it 
murt be done by a long string of sentences. Thus, in trying 
to exact from a wild forester of the Orissa hills an answer to 
the question, “ Did you know that Ham had run away before 
you went home or afterwards ? ” one has to go to work in this 
way, “Ram fled P” Answer, kof (Yes). “ Y^ou knew that fact P” 
ho / ‘‘ You went home P ” fio ! “ When you reached home they 
told you * Ram is fled,* thus P^* answer n& f n& / (No I No !). 
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“Wlien. you did uot go liome> before tbat, they told you?” 
ho ! So to get out the meaning of tho Marathi sentence quoted 
above, “If he should be going, then entrust this affair to him,” 
one would have to say, “ Near him you havi&g gone, he * I am 
now ^oing * having said, this word having heard this matter 
to him you will telL” Perhaps in citing an Orissa wild man 
of the wo6ds, I am taking an extreme case ; but the remarks 
will hold good, more or less, for all the peasantry and lower 
classes all over India, and it must be remembered that the 
expression “ lower classes ” means in India eight-tenths of the 
whole population. 

compound tenses formed with tho auxiliary || in G. are 
the following : — 

1. Definite present ; aorist of verb + aorist of auxiliary, 

as “ he does.” 

Sometimes both verb and auxiliary lose their final vowel, as 
^ for ^ “ thou\\osfc,” Rg “ he does.” Ig for 

^ “ ye do,” etc. 

2. Definite preterite ; p.p. of verb + aorist of auxiliary, as 

f| “he has given,^’ active used in karma construction 
with instrumental of subject. '^n*T ^ “ he has 

performed the work ; ” neuter in kartd, as ^ ^ ^ have 

ascended.” 

3. Another definite preterite with tho second form of the p.p. 

in elo, as ^ “ I have ascended.” There seems to be no 

great difference of meaning between this and the last. 

4. Definite future ; future participle of verb + aorist *of 

auxiliary, as % “ be is about to eat.” 

5. Another tense with the second form of the fut. part, in 

v&no, as # ^ “ I *“*1 gohig to do.” The uninfiected 

form of the future participle in dr may also be used, as ^ 
i R^ HTi; “What art thou going to do?” These definite 
futures differ from the simple future in implying intention and 
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definite purpose, mucli as in German &r will tiiun differs from 
er wird thun. 

The auxiliary % is sometimes also used after another auxiliary 
derived from hhu, as “ he is (now) loosing.” 

Of the tenses so formed more will be said further on. 

It seems from comparing the examples given of these tenses 
that there is not for each one of them a distinct special 
meaning, but that they are used somewhat vaguely, the 
auxiliaiy being added or omitted at pleasure. Tlr’s is certainly 
the case in Hindi, as will be seen below ; and in the poets, who 
arc our only guides for the medimval period, metrical necessities, 
rather tlian any desire to bring out a particular shade of 
meaning, appear to determine which form shall bo used. 

Those dialects of Hindi which possess tenses from this root, 
use them also as auxiliaries.^ Eastern Hajputana has the defi- 
nite present formed by the two aorists, that of the verb and 
that of the auxiliary, TTT^ ^ ^ aimmeating,” also a preterite 

composed of the p.j). of the verb* und aorist of auxiliary, as 
^ “I have beaten.” There seems to be some anomaly 
in this latter, for in the pretciitc of the active verb is added 
to all six jiersons, whereas, Avhen used with the substantive 
verb it be,” the auxiliary is participial sing. pi. 
Perhaps we hardly know enough of these rustic forms as yet 
to be able to draw accurate distinctions. 

Garhwali forms its definite present from the present parti- 
ciple and the aorist (or ^ “I am beating ; ” and 

its preterite, in the same way from the p.p. and aorist IHT ^ 
“ he has beaten,” “ they have beaten.” So does 

Kumaoni, present preterite but in these, 

also, there is still room for more accurate analysis, and a wider 
range of observations requires to be made in remote and little 
known parts of the country. 


* Kellogg, (itunmar, p, 240. 
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Bengali has four well-defined tenses. The definite present 
and imperfect are formed respectively hy incorporating the 
aorist and imperfect of the auxiliary into one word with the 
locative case of the present participle, thus — ^ 

Def. Present “ I am seeing ” (dekhite -t- &chbi). 

* Def. Imperfect “I was seeing” (dekhite [ftjchliinu). 

In the latter of these tenses the 1 pi. has in ordinary speech 
to a great extent usurped the place of the 1 sing., and we more 
frequently hear — 

“ I was seeing” (dekhite + [ft^chhil&m). 

By incorporating the same tenses of the auxiliary into one 
word with the conjunctive participle (sec § 73), it forms a 
definite preterite and a pluperfect, as 

Def. Preterite ® have seen ” (dekhiy^ 4- kclihi). 

Pluperfect had seen ” (dekliiyd &clihinu). 

Here, also, is common for 1 sing. Wonderful 

corruptions occur in pronxmeiation in these tenses : ^ loses its 
aspirate and becomes so that we hear for a word 

that sounds k&rche, and may be written for « is ” 

vulgo hdche for dekhiche awd for 

dekhichilem, or dekh’chilem ?). So 

also for “ goes ” chaldche (’'STST^). These forms are 

freely used in conversation by educated persons, and some 
recent authors of comic novels and plays introduce them into 
the mouths of their characters. The same remark applies to 
all tenses of the verb, and it is a curious subject for specula- 
tion, whether the growth of literature will arrest the develop- 
ment of these forms, or whether they will succeed in forcing 
their way into the written language, and displace the longer 
and fuller forms now in use. If the latter event takes place, 
we whftll see enacted before our eyes the. process of simplifiea- 

13 
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tion wliicli has been so fertile a cause of the formation of the 

/ 

present types in the whole neo-Aryan group. I anticipate, 
however, that the purists, aided by the conservative influence 
of a literature alfeady copious, will xiltimately carry the day 
against the colloquial forms. 

Oriya has the four tenses corresponding to Bengali, hut only 
two of them are formed with the auxiliary we are now dis- 
cussing, the definite present and the definite preterite — 

Def. Present “ I doing ” (pres. part, karu “ doing 

Def. Preterite “ I have done” (p.p. kari “ done ”). 

Hero, also, colloquially, the auxiliary is generally incorporated 
with the verb, and they say and respectively. In 

the south of the province, also, the older fonn of the present 
participle in prevails, and one hears “ he is doing,” 

and contracted “ he is.” 

§ 60. liU V. This widely-used rodt took as early as the Pali 
and Prakrit period the fonn I10\ and in that form it has come 
down to modem times. As the ordinary substantive verb “ to 
be,” it has a full range of tenses in all the languages, and it 
not only^serves as an auxiliary, but takes to itself the tenses of 
the other auxiliaries like any other verb. In the latter capacity 
it need not here be discussed, as the remarks which have been 
made concerning the ordinary verbs will apply to this verb also. 

Although ho is the general form of this root in all the Indian 
languages, yet there are one or two exceptions in which the 
initial hh is retained. In Pali, both hhavati and hoti are found 
for 3 sing, pres., abhavd and ahuvA impf., bhamiu and hotu 
impt., and in Sauraseni Prakrit we find bhodu—bhavatu, bhama 
z^bhMvA, and the like. Distinct traces of the retention of the 
bh are still in existence in some rustic dialects of Hindi, and in 
the old poets. In the latter, a p.p.p. sing, ^ /•» pl* 

is extremely common, 4 ised alone as a preterite, or with the 
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verbal endings, as etc. It is also contracted into 

and in the modem form “was,” may be heard 

commonly in the mouths of the lower orders all over the Hindi 
area of the present time. This form presupposes a Pr. 
ss a Skr. with elision of the and called in to fill 

up the hiatus. 1 give from Hellogg the dialectic forms 
(Gr. p. 23C)— 


Kanaiiji.’ 

SINGULAR. 

1. 2. 3. m., 


Braj. 

id, m., id. 


Old-Pftrbi. 

1. m., »|T. 2. m. 

3. m., »rr 


KT/- 


Avadhi. 

1. 2. m. 

3. 




Riwdi. 

1. 2. 3. 


Bhojpuri. 

1. 2. 

3. 5^. 

Kanauji.* 

PLURAL. 

1. 2. 3. ^ !»., Vrif/- (also !».). 



Braj. id. 

Old-Pdrbi. 1. ^ m. 2. «|^, m. 3. ^ m. 

Ht. WtF/. Htf’ 

A\’adlii. 1. m. 2. m. 3. ttt. 

Riw&i. 1. 2. 3. . 

Bhojpiiri. I. 2.5^, 3. 

The verbal afiUxes are the samo as those in the ordinary verb 
explained at § 33. Chand uses the same form as in Braj and 

^ Kananji may be taken to mean the speech of the country between the Ganges 
and Jumna, the heart of the Hindi land; Braj, that of the right bank of the 
Jnmna; Old-Pdrbi, of the country north of the Ganges from the Gandak river 
eastwards; Avadhi, that of Oudh (Avadh); Biw&i, of the country south of the 
GNmges and between the Ghambal and the Son rivers. Braj and Old-Pdrbi aie the 
dialects in use in the medieeval poets generally. • 
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Kanauji, tlius TIT^TO Tit*! H “ He became violently 

disturbed with anger ” (Pr. R. i. 48), THI II 

“ Anangap&l became King” (iii. 17), w ^ "ft I ^ 
How the former matter happened, listen while 
I tell the wonderful tale” (iii. 15), II “ While 

the son was being (born), she became dead ” (i. 170), '^llf^ 
"irf^frr I “ As many i)oems as have been (written) first 
and last ” (i. 10), Wj; ^ TTR II “The folk ftc- 

distressed, (being) wounded and heated” (xxi. 5). Con- 
tracted IfiJ »ft ITO II “ Daughter became (aros» ) 

in her mind, then after pity came” (iii. 10). The use of this 
tense is so common in Chand as<to supersede the other form of 
tlie preterite to a great extent. 

A few examples may be added from Kabir : 
tJTT^ I ?n? ^<TT ^ n “ Her second name 

icae Parvati, the ascetic {i.e. Daksha) gave her to Sankara” 
(Ram. 20, 5), 1,^ itfw II 

“ One male (energy), one female, fi'oni them were produced four 
kinds of living beings ” {ib. 6), vNTT ^ ^ ^ ^ 

'TOTT! “Prom one egg, the word Om, all this world Aos 
been created” {ib. 8). In these three quotations all three 
fonns of ?the participle are used side by side. 

Tulsi Das does not confine himself to Old-Pfirbi forms, but 
uses, also, those classed above under Braj, as 
m ^TTT “ It filled again and thus became salt (i.e. the sea) ” 
(Lanka-k*. 3), I “ The Setubandh became 

very crowded” (ib. 10). But the Pfirbi form is more common, 
as in “ Bowing his head, thus he was 

asking ” (Kis-k. 2), “ Making salu- 

tation, thus he was saying ” (Ar-k. 259). The contracted form 
is also very common, as ^ TTHC I “He be- 

came (or was) enraptured at meeting with the beloved” 
(Ay-k. 441). 
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Closely connected with the Bhojpuri is the form 5^, 
used by the half-Bengali half-Maithil poet Bidyapati, as in 

“ Empty has become the temple, empty has become the city, 
empty have become the ton regions, empty has become eveiy- 
thing ! ” (Pr. K.S. 118), »TlTr I “ Prom 

the sound of the koil’s notes my mind has become distracted ” 
(*ft. 120). It docs not vary for gender or person. 

I am not aware of the existence in any of the other 
languages of this type with the initial hh. It is, as far as I 
have been able to ascertain, confined to the rustic Hindi dialects 
mentioned above. In all other respects Hindi keeps to the 
type ho, like the cognate languages. 

The aorist has the following forms : — 


HINOVI.AU. PT.VUAI.. 


Hindi. 1. 


3. 

1-^ 

2. 

3. ftlf. 

P. 


2.^1f 

3. 


2. 

3. 

S. 


2. 

3, 

l.lf 

2. 3F’ifr 

3. 

G. 


2. 




3.ifrai. 

M. 



3. 

1. 

2. 5t 

3. 

O. 

l-ftTt 


3. 


2. 

3. 3r^?r. 

B. 

1.^ 

2. ^ 

3. 

1.^ 

2. 

3. ifsr- 


In Hindi this tense, as mentioned before, is frequently used 
as a potential in all verbs, and especially so in ho, where, owing 
to the existence of an aorist with signification of “ I am,” etc., 
from as, the tense derived from ho is more usually employed to 
mean “ I may be.” The P&rbatia or Nepali dialect also uses 
this tense as a potential, thus— 

Sing. 1. l?f, 2. ifrtr, 3. ifr. PI. 1. 2. ifV, 3. 3^1. 

• 

Several peculiarities call for notice in this tense. In classical 
TTindi there is the usual diversity of practice always observed 
in stems ending in 4 or o, as regards the method of joining ibho 
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terminations. Thus we have for 1 sing. in addition to 
2 and 3 sing, are written wid 1 and 

3 pi. lit; 2 pL ft as well as fNft, which 

makes it identical with the same person in the aorist of tiw. 

Dialectically the chief peculiarity, which, like most dialectic 
forms, is merely an archaism preserved to modem times, con- 
sists ill the liurdening of the final o of ho into v. This is 
observable in the Rajputuna dialects, and partially also in that 
of Iliwa (Kellogg, p. 233). 

SIKGULAR. 

R»jp- 1- ^ 2. ^ 3. ^ 1. 2, 3. 

Iliwfti. 2. 3. 2. 3. Xtf • 

This peculiarity is more marked in the simple future noted 
below. It also occuis in M., where the aorist, as shown above, 
when used as a past habitual = “ I used to be,” takes the termi- 
nations of the active verb ; but when used as a simple present, 
those of the neuter, as — ' 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. ft^. PI. l.sf 2. 3. 

The same combination occurs throughout this tense when 
used negatively =“ I am not,” as — 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. 

PI. 1. 2. 3. (^TT). 

and in other parts of the verb affirmative and negative. 

In Sindhi this root is throughout shortened to hu, and when 
the vowel is lengthened by the influence of afllxes, it becomes 
h&, rarely ho, except in poetry, where 3 sing. ijY’C i® instead 
of gni- I’ll® Jt which in some forms of Prakrit is inserted 
between the stem and its termination, appears here also, as — 

Sing. 1. ywt 2. ^ 3. 3r%. PI. 1. 2. irtt 3. 

Oriya sometimes shortens o to u, but in that language the 
distinction in pronunciati<n^ between these two vowels is so 
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slight that in writing also the people often confuse the two. 
In a great part of this verb, however, the o is changed to a 
very short e. This is generally, but not always, due to a 
following i, where, from the shortness and indistinctness of the 
o-sound, o -f-* = a + i = ai = e. Thus 2 sing, is in full 
though generally pronounced ho. In Bengali the o is generally 
written a, that vowel having in B. usually the sound of short, 
harsh o, like the o in English not, rock, etc. Thus it comes to 
pass that and may be regarded, either as shortened from 
and respectively, and thus derivable from ho, or as 
equivalents of H. % and^, and so to be referred to as. In 
practice, certainly, the meaning in which they are used favours 
the latter h3rpothesis. 

The imperative in H. is the same as the aorist, except 2 sing., 
which is simply igY “ be thou.” In the Bajiiut dialects the 

2 sing, is % 2 pi. frfr ; the former occurs also in Chand as a 

3 sing, in IR ^ t^rfir U “ All speaking, said, 

* May there be success, success ! * ” (i. 178) The Riwa dialect has 
2 sing. 3|;R, 2 pi. the present. 

P. 2 sing. 2 pi. S. has 2 sing. ^ and 2 pi. 

^d 9*^. G. for 2 sing, and 2 pi. both l^. 

M. Sing. 1. ftgt 2. fr 3 . fHt, 

o. „ 1. 2.. ^ 3. 

B. „ 2. ft^, 3. 


M. PI. 1. 2. JTT 

O. „ 1. ^ 2. JF^ 

B. „ 2. f ^ 


3. fpfm. franr. 
3. 

3. 


The respectful form of the imperative follows that of the 
other verbs in the various languages. IL here inserts 
making “ be pleased to be,” G. 

]^epali has somewhat abnormally 2 sing. fR, 2 pi. 

The simple future in G. is formed according to the usual 
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rule ; but here again we meet the tenden<jy so common in B. 
and O., to express the o sound by or, so that side by side with 
the regular forms etc., we have also sing. 1. 

2. 3. pi. 1. 2. fift, 3. which we must 

apparently pronounce hdish, hOnhe, etc. 

The simple future in old and rustic Ilindi is regularly 
formed, as “ I shall become,” etc. ; but in this tense the 

employment of the type ^ is very common, both in the poets 
and among the peasantry of the western area. Thus — 

SINGULAR. 

Br«j. l.f^ 2.tt S-tt- l-tl 3.t|. 

M^est Rajp. 1. ^ 2.^ 3. l.^ft 2.^^ 3.^^. 

We have also the curious transitional form of East Bajpu- 
tana which approaches so closely to G. — 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. 

PI- 1- l^t. 2. 3. 

Further details of the!.iO dialectic forms will be found in 
Kellogg’s admirable grammar. AVhen the wilder parts of the 
country, at present little known to Europeans, shall have been 
more fully explored, we may expect to obtain many finer gra- 
dations of transition ; for all over India the Gujarati proverb 
holds true, “ Every twelve kos language changes, as the leaves 
change on the trees.” 

The Braj form is interesting to students from the fact of this 
dialect having become at an early date the traditional literary 
vehicle of the Krishna-ettZ/ws, and thus to a certain extent a 
cultivated classical language. Its forms, however, are found 
in Chand long before the revival of Yaishnavism. He uses the 
full form a shortened form and the Braj 

Also occasionally in a future sense, whioh is probably a 
form of the 3 sing, aorist for (ITQ)* Examples are 

tir'l n “ His ra<^,«AflW become extinct” (Pr.-R. iii. 
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29), N " The Jadavani shall he with child ” 

(i. 249), ^ I fhC ^ ^ II “ In the space 

of five days, he shall become lord of Dilli” (iii. 411), ^ 

tt ^ ^ I “ There has not been, and thei% shall not he, any 
(like him) ” (i. 331). 

To Trdsi Das, Kabir, Bihari Lai, and all the mediteval poets 
ftffa, ftff , and are the forms of the ordinary regular 

future ; is very rarely met in their pages, if at all. In- 
stances are, I “ They who have been, 

are, and shall be hereafter ” (Tulsi, Bam. Bal-B. 30), 

'*in«!rn!r l “ Now this good fortune will be (will happen) ’* 
(ib. 82), ^ fPr TH-RT I “ Henceforth, 

Bati, the name of thy lord shall bo Ananga” (ib. 96). The form 
does not appear to be used by Tulsi Das, though in Bihari 
Lai the participle ^ is common ; this latter poet’s subject does 
not give much occasion for the use of the future, 

^ “ There shall not again bo birth to him (ho shall 

escape the pain of a second birth) ” (Babir, Bam. 57). In the 
majority of the poets the forms hvai and hoi seem to bo regarded 
as virtually the same, and they use indifferently the one or the 
other as it suits their metre. There is unfortunately as yet no 
critically prepared or corrected edition of the texts of any of 
them, and owing to the mistaken policy of the Government, 
by which artificial works written to order have been prescribed 
as examination tests, the genuine native authors have been 
entirely neglected. 

§ 67. The participial tenses are formed as in the ordinary 
verb. The present participle is- in Old-H. as in Ohand 

“ Laughing being prevented ” (Pr.-B. i. 6). 
In modem H. the classical form is »*., iftflV/-, Braj ; 
and in most of the rustic dialects simply indeclinable. In 
the Bajputana dialects the form is found. The other 

languages have P. S. G. M. iflTT, d-dt, 
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fin lm , o. B. though, really the locative of a 

present participle is used as an infinitive. 

The past participle is in H. one of the old Tadbhava class 
mentioned in §§ 48, 47, and as such takes its type from Skr. 

H. ^'4111. The vowel of the .stem is in the present day 
commonly pronounced short and this practice is not un- 
common in the poets. P. S. G. 

M. has a strange participle ?3TWT> which may he explained 
as phonetically resulting from an older form IgrrWTj shorten ^'d 
from I can trace nothing similar in any of the cog- 

nate languages, thoiigli the cb/ingc from to is perfectly 
regular. In the poets a form WRIT is foimd, and even WTITWT* 
These types have led some writers to regard this participle as 
derived from the root WT- This, however, is very doubtful. 
Tukaram always uses WT®, as WifW WWW I WWI WTWT IT 
f^WW n “T o-day our vows are heara, blessed has become (is) 
this day” (Abh. 508). 

O. B. ftrw. 

The future participle is in M. 5TWT, O. B. con- 

tracted to WW (hobo). 

These ^participles serve as tenses, cither with or without the 
remains of the old substantive verb, just as in the regular verb, 
and need not be more particularly illustrated. 

One point, however, deserves a passing notice. The present 
participle in M. forms with the aid of the substantive verb as 
a regular present, as 3 sing, /• iffW w. But the 

slightly difierent form of this tense, which in the ordinary 
verb (§ 42) expresses the conditional .present, is in the case of 
ho employed as an imperfect. Thus, while the form just given, 
hoto, etc., means “ he becomes,” the conditional form hoid,^ etc., 
means *'he was.” This usage is analogous to that of the G. 
hato, etc., mentioned in § 59, and ag^rees with a form of preterite 
used in Braj Hindi, sing^^pi^ m., etc. It has been 
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suggested tHat this latter is derived from Skr. ^ ; but against 
such a derivation must be set the fact that hh^ta had at a very 
early epoch lost its t and become in Pr. hUaniy hdiam^ and the 
like ; also that in Chand the anmw&ra of thtf present participle 
is still ‘preserved, as in HtT I (Pr--R. i. 49), 

Brahman became to Brahman hostile ; and a few lines 
further on in the same passage “ There 

woe one ^ringa Rishi.” 

§ 68. The tenses of the regular verb formed by the additions 
of parts of the verb ho arc numerous, but vary in the different 
languages. In Hindi we hav^ mostly tenses with a general 
sense of doubt or contingency, in which those compounded 
with the present participle run parallel to those formed with 
the past participle. Thus with “ falling," and f>r^ 

“ fallen " {gir “ to fall ") — 

1. (aorist nf ho) “ I may be falling," which may 

be called a definite present subjunctive or contingent ; as in 
answer to a question ^ going to my 

house?" one might answer mUT “I may bo going (but 
am not sure)." 

2. fir^irr (future of ho shortened from () ** I shall 

or must be falling," a future contingent, or doubtful; as in 
asking WTflT % “ Is B-am coming now ? " the reply 

is, ^ ^TRfT “ Yes, he will be coming," or, “ he must be 

coming," i.e. “I suppose he is now on his way here.”,. 

3. (If ) I were falling,” conditional present 

definite. This is very rarely used, but it seems to denote a 
phase of action which could not, when occasion requires, be 
otherwise expressed. It may be illustrated thus: 
wimfrmTfr^ Ttwr ** If Barn were now running 

away, I would stop him " (but as he is not, there is no need for 
me to do so). It is the present participle of the auxiliary used 
in a conditional sense, as in the simple verb. 
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4. firTT “I may have fallen/’ Alsq, somewhat rare. In 

answer to % ^3^1% “ Have you ever heard 

his name ?” one might say ^srr “I may have heard it ” 
(but have now forgotten it). 

5. TSf*n “ I must or shall have fallen.” This is a very 
commonly used tense. Thus ift^TT is a frequent answer 
whore a person is not sure, or does not care ; and is almost 
equivalent to “I dare say,” “very likely,” “I shoiddn^t wonder.” 
Also, it indicates some degree of certainty, as 

ITRIT % “ Has Ham received the nows ? ” Answer, TTRn 
“ Ho will have received it,” meaning “ Oh yes, of coui’se ho 
has,” or with a different infleution of voice, “ I dare say he 
has.” 

6* f^T “(If) I had fallen.” Hardly ever used, except 
in a negative sentence. I do not remember to have heard it in 
conversation ; though an analogous fopn with the participle of 
may be heard in eastern Hindi, as gH '^smi 

“ If you hud come yesterday.” The only instance Kellogg 
gives is apparently from a translation of the Bible (John xv. 22) 
VI ^rRTT ftrlT WT Vm ^ “ If I had not come . . . 

they had not had sin.” 

Panjabi makes a somewhat different use of the tenses of ho. 
In this language ho, when used as an auxiliary, has rather the 
sense of continuance in an act, than that of doubt or con- 
tingency. Thus we find the ordinary definite present 3lt^T % 
“ Ho is going,” side by side with a continuative present with 
ho, He kept on going;” also, “He is in the 

habit of going.” So, also, there is a continuative imperfect 
ait^T ^ ** He kept on going,” ** He was always going.” 
Similarly, there are two forms of the future, one with the 
simple future of ho (like Ho. 2 in Hindi given above) 

“ He will probably be going,” and a continuative form 
containing ho twice over, 4|1<^T “ He will probably 

be always going.” Thus, to^the question 
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*‘lIow long will lie be stopping there?” the 
answer might be, ^ ^ ^ ’BT?: % TH ^ ^ 

His home is there, he will probably 
always be stopping there.” With % “ if ” prefixed, the tense 
means “ If I were in the habit of going.” , 

Parallel to the above are two tenses with the aorist of ho : 
441^1 “ I may be going,” and with “ if ” prefixed, “ If I 

should be going ; ” and iftTl' “ I may be constantly 

going,” “ If I should be always going.” 

With the past participle they combine the present participle 
of ho, as would have put,” and conditionally, 

% ^ 3^^ “ If I had put,” “ If I should have put ; ” 

as in ^ ^ 3r^ ?!t 

“ If he had given the money into the care (lit. hand) of 
the merchant, then we should have got it.” 

There is also a combination of the past tense with the aorist 
of ?io, as “ He may have gone,** or, “ If he has (per- 

chance) gone.” 

Colloquially, they frequently also insert pleoncsti- 

cally in phrases where it is diffieult to attach to it any definite 
meaning. Thus % “he has sent,” and 

he is having sent.” In this latter phrase ^there is, 
perhaps, implied the idea of the action having been performed 
some time ago, and being still in force, so that it harmonizes 
with the generally continuative meaning of ho as an auxiliary 
in Panjabi. Also, though it is not noticed in the grmnmar, I 
remember having heard frequently this word hoid, repeated 
probably for emphasis, as “beaten*^’ 

(repeatedly, or very much indeed)'. 

In Sindhi the present and past participle are both com- 
pounded with the aorist of ho to form potentials, thus — 1. 

irn“he may be going;” 2. “he may have 

gone.” There does not appear to be in this language so strong 
a sense of doubt, or of continuance, in these combinations, as in 
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H. and P., probably because ho plays a mo^e important part in 
S. tban does os, wbicb is represented by only one tense, or achh^ 
which is not represented at all. 

3. ^ “ he was going,*’ This is the present participle 
of the verb with the preterite of ho. 

4. ft “he had gone.” The past participle with the 
same. These two are exactly parallel. 

6. *^he will be going.” Definite future, made 

up of present participle with future of ho. 

6. “ he will have gone.” Past future, the past 

participle with the same. These two are also exactly parallel. 

In the passive phase of active verbs there are also six tenses 
formed by the same process, whereof 2, 4, and 6 are the same 
as in the active, or, in other words, these two tenses may be 
construed either actively or passively, according to the struc- 
ture of the sentence. Trumpp gives them twice over, probably 
for this reason : 

1* “he may be being released.” Future parti- 

ciple passive (§ 51) with aorist of ho. 

3. “ he was being released.” The same with 

preterite of ho. 

5. 3^^ “he will be being released.” The same with 
future of ho. 

Gujarati employs ho in the following tenses (Taylor, p. 92), 
mostly dubitative {chad “ ascend ”) : 

I. Present participle + aorist, “he is ascending.” 

Definite present. 

« 2. The same + future, “ he may be ascending.” 

Contingent present. 

3. The same + pres. part, indeclinable, “ (if) 1^® 

were ascending.” Subjunctive present. 

A parallel group with past participle : 

J. Past p. -H aorist, “ i^® ascended.” Definite 

preterite. > 
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2. The same + future, he may have asceuded.” 

Contingent preterite. 

3. The same + pres. p. ind., **(if) lie ascended.” 

Subjunctive preterite. • 

The .same combinations may be formed with the p.p. in eh, 
as hut there does not seem to be any very great 

difference in the meaning. 

Also a group with future participle; in the form vtm 
(see § 52)— 

1. Fut. p. + aorist, “he is about to ascend.” 

Definite future. 

2. The same + future, he may be about to 

ascend.” Contingent future. 

3. The same + pres. p. ind., “ (if) lie were about 

to ascend.” Subjunctive future. 

An example of the use of the last of these tenses is % 

If he were going to (or had intended 
to) release me, he would have released me (long ago).” Three 
similar tenses are formed by combinjng the three above parts 
of the auxiliary with the participle in dr or dro, which, as in 
Marathi, is rather the noun of the agent, and will be discussed 
further on (§ 76). 

Compound tenses in Marathi are formed so largely by the 
auxiliaries derived from os and achh, that there is comparatively 
little left for ho to do. It is used in the following tenses : 

Imperfect, made up of present part, and imperfect of ho, as 
he was coming.” 

“ Incepto-continuative ” imperfect, as the grammar- writers 
ofllT it, made from the present part, and the preterite of ho, as 
ift Q19T “ he began to speak.” This is rarely used. 

Future preterite formed by the future participle and im- 
perfect of Ao, as twUpirrC “I was to have written,” i.e. 
“ It had been arranged that I was to write tmder certain cir- 
cumstances.” The example given is ift WRI ^WT 
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“ I was to 

have called (yen&r hot&.n) on you yesterday, but in my body 
illness having been {i.e. feeling unwell), I stayed at home.” 

Future continuativo composed of the present participle and 
future of hoy as ?!V “ ho will begin to speak (and 

go on speaking).” 

Imperfect subjunctive, from the subjunctive (future pass, 
part.) and imperfect of ho used in the Kai'ma prayoga, as 

ffW “ you should have told,” lit. “ by j’^ou to be told 
it was.” This may also be expressed by using “ oughf ,” 

as I ought to have walked.” 

Another preterite phrase is formed by adding the imperfect 
of ho to the neuter genitive of the future pass, part., as 

“ I had to walk,” i.e. “ I was obliged to walk.” 

It will bo seen that all those instances of the use of ho- as an 
aTxxiliary are rather elaborate verbal phrases than tenses, in- 
genious and successful attempts at filling up the gap caused 
by the loss of a large range of synthetical tenses and participles 
from the earlier stage of language. 

This verb is not used as an auxiliary in O. or B., though it 
is used as an ancillary to form a pedantic sort of passive 
with Tatsama p.p. participles, as B. 

“to be ^nt.” This, however, forms no part of the actual 
living languages of either Orissa or Bengal, and may be passed 
over with just this much notice. 

§ 69. STHA. The Pali and Prakrit forms of the various 
tenses of this verb were given in § l2, where also the principal 
parts of the verb in S. G. and O. were given. In Hindi there 
is only one part of this verb in use as an auxiliary, namely, the 
participial tense thd ivas, sing. 5 pi* vfit.y 

^ I had formerly connected this tense tha with 6. and Braj halo and been thus 
led to refer it to a« ; but further research, aided by the dialectic forms brought to 
light by Kellogg and others, has led me to abandon that view, and to addpt that 
giyen in the text, — dU% diem doeet}. 
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This form is, I believe, shortened from and that again 

from the Skr. p-p-p- f%?|. It is therefore analogous to the 
shortened forms of other p.p. participles so largely employed in 
the modem languages. We saw in Vol. 11^ p. 275, how the 
genitive postposition kd had been evolved by a long and 
varied process from Skr. ^rifa ; so, also, ffd in the H. and P. 
future from ffafa, hhd in Old-Hindi from hhdta. Id and la in M., 
and other futures from lagna ; and in exact parallelism to these 
is thd from stJdta. 

The Kanauji Hindi has sing. ^ m., ^ f.'y pi. ^ m., ; 

but the Garhwali still preserves a fuller type in sing. 

pi. w^. Nearer still to sthita, and with incorpora- 
tion of the Skr. root as, so as to make a regular imperfect, is 
the Nepali “ I was,” etc. — 

Sing.l.f^^ 2.f^ PI. 1.1^ 3.f%rqT. 

Nepali is not an independent language, but merely a dialect 
of Hindi. The people who speak it call it P&rbatiya or 
mountain Hindi ; it may therefore appropriately be taken into 
consideration in arguing as to the origin of Hindi forms. ^ 
is used in Hindi in two tenses only. 

1. With present participle, ^ “was speaking.” 

Imperfect. * 

2. With past participle, ^ “had spoken.” Pluperfect. 

In P. ^ is occasionally used, though 557 , in its numerous 

forms, is far more common. This verb is also used wi^h a full 
range of tenses in Sindhi. Trumpp^ calls it an auxiliary, but 
I can find no instances of its being used to form tenses of the 
ordinary neuter or active verb like as or hMi, and it takes parts 
of the latter to form its own compound tenses. There are, 
however, two parts of sthd in use as auxiliaries in Sindhi, the 
former of which ift probably f%7T! nom., and the latter 


TOL. m. 


^ Grammar, p. 30r5. 


14 
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he. ^ agrees witb the subject hi gender, and is 
used to form with the aorist an indefinite present — 

Sing. 1. ^ m. '^f. 

PI. 1. 15^^ m. « I go,” etc. ^ 

This auxiliary differs from all others in the seven languages, 
in that it may ho put before the principal verb. ' % has the 
same peculiarity, and is used to make a continuative imperfect 
with the past participle of the principal verb ; it does not vary 
for gender or person. Thus — 

Sing. 1. ^ 2. 

PI. 1. ®tc., “ I used to go,” or simply " I was going.” 

Examples are— 

^ % wrr ^ “ Two women were quarrelling (the 

vidahyiln) about n child.” 

^ % f^nrr “ Two men were going {the bid) 

to a foreign country.” * 

Here the auxiliary precedes, and with reference to the sug- 
gested origin of this auxiliary from the locative athitey it is 
more natural that it should do so, for the verb, whether in a 
simple or compound tense, naturally comes last in the sentence, 
so that the phrase “ I am (in the act or condition of) having 
gone,” is rendered “ in having been, I am gone.” 

G. havi also the full verb in all its tenses, and it may ap- 
parently be used as an auxiliary just as ho. As regards 
iheaning, is more powerful than the latter, also, is 

more powerful than There are thus three grades of sub> 
stantive verb. “ he is,” is merely the copula ; “ he 

is, or becomes,” is a definite expression of existence ; EfTlI “ he 
remains,” is positive and prolonged existence. The distinction. 


^ Grammar, pp. 13i, 135. ■ 
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as pointed out before, is analogous to that between ser and 
e%tar in Spanish. 

forms compound tenses by taking parts of ^[|t^ as 
auxiliaries, just as the ordinary verb, thus — • 

Imperfect as in ^ Eflft “ That fig^ht was going 

on.*' 

Preterite as in % “ His heart 

has become hard.” 

Dubitative present Enft as in ^ ^ “ There- 

fore you may now be regretting,” and so on.* 

In Oriya this verb plays a somewhat different part. It is 
there used not as a second auxiliary side by side with Ao, but 
to the exclusion of it, and forms, with the participles of the 
principal verb, a range of weU-deffned tenses, which cannot be 
expressed otherwise. 

1. With the present participle ijtar “do”) “doing” — 

a. Aorist of fAd 'tmi* kam thftb, “he is (or was) doing.” Con- 
tiniiative present. 

A. Preterite „ f||^f^p[9n,karuthil&, “he was doing.” Imperfect. 

c. Future „ karu thibS, “he will be doin/i^.” Con- 

tinuative future. 

2. With the past participle i|if^ “ done ” — 

a. Aorist of thd WHl ** ke has (usually) done.” • Habitual 

preterite. 

b. Preterite „ ** ke had done.” Pluperfect. 

c. Future „ ** he will have done.” Future past. 

The difference between \a and 2a is very delicate, and rather 
difficult to seize. Karu th&e implies that a person habitually 


^ The examples are from Leckey, Grammar, pp. 76, 81. 
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does an act, and thus that he was doing it at the time 
mentioned, according to his usual custom. Thus, to a question 
% “Was he sitting in the market the answer 

might be ^ “Yes, lie always sits there and thus 

it is implied that he was sitting there at the time referred to. 
So again, ^ Wit “When the 

doctor came, I was yettimj well,” implying that I had been im- 
proving before ho came, and continued to do so. Kari thde, on 
the other hand, literally, “He remains having done,” implies 
a habit which is not necessarily in force at the time referred to, 
as'HTTWr ^ “He is always very 

angry with his wife,” not implying that ho is actually angry 
at the moment of speaking. It is also used of an action which 
lasted some time, but has now ceased, as % 

“At that time I had a bad cough,” implying 
that he had a cough which lasted a long while, but from which 
ho has now recovered. Both tenses thus imply continuity, but 
the former indicates continuity still existing, the latter con- 
tinuity in past time, which has now ceased. 

There are similarly two imperatives formed respectively with 
the present and past participles — 

^ o. 'QTT “Rfimain thou doing.” 

6. “ Remain thou having done.” 

Here, also, the same fine distinction is drawn as in the other 
tenses- Lot Gobind go on doing that 

work.” But, as Hallam well remarks (Grammar, p. 153), “The 
Qriya very often uses a past participle in his mode of thought, 
where we should use the present.”.^ He illustrates this tense 

^ Hallam, Oriya Grammar, p. 78. 

2 I had the advantage of assisting Mr. Hallam when ho was writing his grammar, 
and the definition of this tense was a source of much difficulty and discussion. He 
consulted a large number of natives, both educated and uneducated, the former as to 
the rationale^ and the latter as to the practice. The latter, without knowing the 
reason why, often corrected kart^^ thd into kart th& instinctively, and a large range 
of observations led to his adopting 3die definition in which I have followed him. 
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thus : “ Suppose a person should say to another, * Do that work 
80,* and the person addressed should reply, ‘ I have done it so* 
and the first speaker should then say, ‘Well, always do it so,* 
or, ‘ Continue to do it so,’ this last phrase ^ould be expressed 
by this tense.” Ex. gr. : — 

^ Iff wm ‘‘ Do that work so/* 

Aiiswe]r have done it so,” or, “as (you order) 

so 1 have done.** 

Rejoinder m “ Well, always do so,” literally, “ thus 

having done, remain.” 

Here, if we used karu tha, we should imply that the person 
addressed was actually doing the work while wo were speaking, 
while kari th& is used when he is not actually working. 

Lastly, there is a pair of tenses with the conditional — 

WtTTT “ he might be doing,” or, “ if he were doing.” 

he might have done,” or, “ if he had done.” 

These explain themselves. 

Bengali does not employ the primary form of this auxiliary, 
but has instead a secondary stem derived from it. This is 
which is conjugated throughout in the sense of remain- 
ing, and partakes of the combined senses of continuity and 
doubt peculiar to this verb. There are, strictly speaking, no 
compound tenses formed by this verb, and the method of its 
employment is rather that of an ancillary verb. 

§ 70. tJ. This root takes the form qrr> is used in H. 
P. M., occasionally in G. and B., and usually in O., to form 
the passive voice. G. having a passive intransitive of its own 

(§ 24), does not often have recourse to this verb, and S. having 
a regularly derived synthetical passive (§ 26), dispenses with it 
altogether. When used as in H. P. and M. to form a passive, 
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it is compounded with the past participle of the principal verb, 
as (dekh ‘*see **) — 

H. Aorist " he is seen.” P. ^jn%. 

Imperfect “ be ye seen. 

Future “ he will be seen.” 1|[37 E|T ^ »fT» 

So also in M. and 0. The various tenses of EfT ar© form^ in 
the same manner as other verbs. When compounded with any 
other part of the verb than the past participle, yd is ancilLaiy, 
and is used in various other senses. 

There has been, in former tiijies, much discussion about this 
form of the passive, some writers declaring it inelegant, others 
considering it unusual and opposed to the genius of the Indian 
languages, while some have even gone so far as to deny its 
existence altogether. The most discerning inquirers, however, 
admit it as a form in actual use, though they point out certain 
circumstances which obviate the necessity for recourse to it. 
Such are the existence of a large class of neuter verbs, the 
practice of changing the object into a subject, and figurative 
expressions like “ to eat a beating,” mdr khdndf “ it comes into 
seeing,” dekhne mm did, and the like. Speaking as one who 
has lived^ in daily and hourly intercourse with natives of India 
for nearly twenty years, I can testify to the use of this form 
by speakers of Hindi, Panjabi, Bengali, and Oriya frequently, 
and evei\ habitually. Idiomatically, many other ways of ex- 
pressing the passive idea imdoubtedly exist, and in some lan- 
guages, as Bengali and Marathi, ho may be used to form a 
passive. There are phrases and occasions, however, where it 
would be more idiomatic to use the passive jd than any other 
construction, and we may conclude that, though its use is some- 
what restricted, it is erroneous to describe it as always in- 
elegant and unidiomatic, and still more so to deny its existence 
altogether. ^ i 
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§ 71. By using tlie expression ** compound tense ” in a wider 
sense than that in which it has been employed in the former 
part of this chapter, we may legitimately include under it that 
large and varied class of phrases in which two verbal stems are 
used together to express one idea. In such a combination the 
first verb remains imchanged, and all the work of conjugation 
is performed by the second, which acts, so to speak, as a hand- 
maid to the first. For this second verb I have thought it 
advisable to employ the term ancillary,** as expressing more 
clearly than any other that occurs to me, the actual relation 
between the two. The ancillary verb differs from the auxiliary, 
in that the former runs through all the tenses of the verb, 
and the principal verb on which it waits remains unchanged, 
while the latter only forms certain specified tenses in compo- 
sition with several parts of the principal verb, being attached 
now to the present, now to the past or future participle. Thus, 
the tenses formed by the aid of auxiliaries are integral portions 
of the primary simple verb. In the case of the ancillary, on 
the other hand, it, together with the principal verb, forms, in 
fact, a new verb, which, though consisting of two elements, 
must be regarded for conjugational purposes as essentially one 
throughout. Thus, the elements mdr ** strike,** and d&l 
** throw,** combine into the compound verb m&r d&lnd **to 
kill,** which is conjugated through the whole range of simple, 
participial, and compound tenses of ddlnd, mdr remaining 
imchanged. , 

Grammarians have invented many strange names for these 
'Verbs with ancillaries, calling them Frequentatives, Inceptiveii, 
Permissives, Acquisitives, and many other -ives. It would, 
perhaps, be simpler not to seek to invent names for all, or 
any of them, but merely to note the combinations that exist 
with their meanings. Indeed, it is hardly possible to group 
them into classes, because, in practice, some ancillaries may be 
combined with any verb in the language, while others again 
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can only be combined with one or two specific verbs. More- 
over, there are exceptions to the general rule that a verb with 
an ancillary runs through the whole range of tenses, for some 
ancillarics are only employed in one tense, or in two tenses; 
thus loQy in Hindi, is usually only employed in the past' tense, 
as hahne lagd, “ he began to say.” Some again are formed in 
only one tense in one language, while they may be used in 
several tenses in another language. 

The subject is a very wide one, for the number of primary 
verbal stems in the seven languages being small, they are 
driven to express complicated ideas by combining two of them 
together. They have also lost the facility of expressing such 
ideas which is possessed by most origfiiial Aryan languages, 
through the itpamrgas, or prepositions, and can no longer 
dovelope from ono simple root a variety of meanings by pre- 
fixing jtra, abhi, upa, or sam. Under such circumstances they 
have taken a number of their commonest verbs and tacked 
them on to other verbs, in order to imply that the action 
expressed by the principal verb is performed under the con- 
ditions expressed by the added, or, as we may call it, the 
ancillary verb. As might be expected, however, while the 
principle is the same in all seven languages, the method 
of its ap|>lication, and the particular ancillaries used, differ, 
to some extent, in the several languages. It will be better 
to take each ancillary separately, exhibiting the general effect 
of each ^s combined with different parts of the principal 
verb. 

§ 72. Ancillaries may be attached -not only to other verbs, 
but even to themselves ; the verb to which they are attached is 
placed in the oonjimetive participle, and remains in that form 
throughout. Another class, however, exists, in which the 
principal verb is in the infinitive mood, which, as Kellogg 
justly observes, is not stridt^ a case of a compound verb, but 
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that of one verb governing another, and in this view would 
more properly be regarded as a matter of syntax. Inasmuch, 
however, as certain well-known and constantly-used phrases of 
this kind have grown up in all the langiiages, whose use, to a 
great extent, supplies the want of regular tenses, it will bo 
better to give them all here, so as to complete the survey of the 
modem verb in all its aspects. It must be noted, also, that in 
Hindi, and occasionally in P. M. and G., the conjunctive 
participle loses its final syllable, and thus appears in the form 
of the simple stem ; that it is the participle, and not the stem, 
is shown by the analogy of the other languages, and by isolated 
instances of the preservation '^f the participial form even in 
Hindi. 

1. ^ “ give,” and % “ take,” are in ’ H. widely used as 
ancillarics, and the meanings which are obtained by their use 
are somewhat varied. In a general way, it may be said that 
de is added to verbs to express the idea that the action passes 
away from the subject towards the object, while le implies that 
the action proceeds towards the subject. Thus de can, strictly 
speaking, be used only with actives and causals ; and in some 
cases adds so little to the meaning of the principal verb, that it 
appears to be a mere expletive. With active verbs examples 
are— ' 

%IRT “ to throw,” “to throw away.” 

fMWWm “ to take out,” ^ " to turn out, eject/* 

% 

Thus ^ “ he took the rice out of the house,” 

where the idea is, that the man being outside went in and 
brought out the rice ; but in ^ tpc % OWITlf % “ he 
has turned me out of the house,” it would be imderstood that 
the i^eaker had been forcibly ejected. 

“ to put,” “ to put away, lay by." 

“ to strike,” " to beat off.” 
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With causals it is used very frequently, and with scarcely 
any perceptible change of meaning — 

and 55^ ^ “ to explain.” 

OncRT » “to cause to fall, or to throw dowo,” 

t^Tsrr „ “ to seat, or to put into a seat.” 

f 

Perhaps one con sometimes trace in the form with ^ a sense 
of the action having been done with some force, while in the 
simple verb the idea of force is wanting, but in the majority of 
instances no such distinction could be traced. There is oc- 
casionally some additional emphasis, as in the common phrases 
“ give,” and % ^ “ take,” where the ancillary is added 
to itself, but these expressions belong more particularly to the 
Urdu side of the lang^ag^. 

When attached to the infinitive of another verb, de implies 
permission, as En% ^ “let (him) go',” ^ 

“ please let me sit down.” 

P. uses de in the same yray as H., but it does not appear to 
be so used in Sindhi. In G. it is added to the conjunctive 
participle of another verb to give emphasis, it also expresses 
impatience, but, in both cases, like H., with a general idea of 
the action being from the speaker towards the object. Thus 
“to abandon,” “let (it) alone!” “let go!” 

“ to throw,” “ throw (it) away ! ” But as in 

H., with the infinitive it implies permission, “ to go,” Em* 
“to allow to go,” “to let fall,*’ “to 

pepnit to write.” 

M. has the same usage of ^ ; when added to the conjunctive 
participle it has the same senses as in H., as ^*to 

write,” “to dig ;” in both of which phrases there is 

only a little additional emphasis implied, or perhaps an idea of 
finii^ing and having done with, as “ write it ofP,” “ dig it up 
and have done with it,” as in ^ “ throw it away.” 
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With the infinitiye it implies permission, as Tpirc ^ 
" suffer me to go,” ^ STT^ « the wind will not let 

me write.” 

Precisely similar is the usage in O. and Bf, as O. 

“break it open,” literally, “having caused to open, give;” but 
with the infinitive “ he would not let 

me come.” 

Bengali uses this verb with the conjunctive to imply com- 
pleteness or emphasis, as ‘‘I have seen the 

book,’* that is, “ I have examined or perused it.” With the 
infinitive it, like the rest, signifies permission, as 
^IT “ They did not allow*me to read.” 

2. % is in all respects used similarly to but with exactly 
the opposite meaning, namely, that of the action being directed 
towards the speaker, or the subject. In this construction its 
meaning is often very slightly different from that of the simple 
verb. Thus we may say, ^?|T “ he drinks,” and "qt “ ho 
drinks up,” or “drinks down,” in the latter case implying a 
more complete action. With causals'it is used when the action 
is towards the subject, as ^ 11*0^ 'TW If^TT ^ “call Bam 
to me,” where the simple verb merely means “ to call.” 

The distinction between the use of de and le is well shown 

m 

when added to “to put;” thus X79 ^ means “put it 

away (for your own use),” but ^ “put it down (and leave 
it).” There is, as Kellogg has shown, a sense of appropriating 
a thing to ones^ involved in te. * 

P. follows the usage of H., but has less frequent recourse to 
this ancillary. S. uses which is the same word as fe,*in 

the sense of “taking away,” which in H. is expressed by % 
’arnfT^ as in ^ “ In crossing the ocean 

they were forcibly carried off” (Trumpp, p. 340). In another 
instance, however, the meaning is more that of simple taking, 
“h) bring back,” literally, “having caused to 
return, to take.” 
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In G., the meaning is the same as in H., acquisition, or 
action towards the speaker or subject, as in “to 

understand,’’ *.e. “ to make oneself acquainted with,” 

“learn (this),*” i.e. “acquire this knowledg^e.” 

M., as before remarked, uses %, where its sisters have 
It is used freely in aU combinations involving the idea of 
taking, and seems, like many other ancillarics, to be often. used 
pleonastically. Perhaps, however, we ought to make allow- 
ance for the trains of thought which, in the minds of native 
speakers, underlie the expressions which they use, and, in this 
view, to admit that an idea of taking may be present to their 
minds in expressions which, in our mode of thought, would not 
involve such an idea. It is difficult to get a native to concen- 
trate his mind upon what ho is actually saying or doing, ho 
will always mix up with his present speech strange tmder- 
currents of nebulous fancies as to whf^t ho did or said last, or 
what ho is going to do or say next, and this habit influences his 
speech and produces phrases which, to the practical European 
mind, seem iinnecessary ’ and confusing. Thus Molesworth 
(8.V. reckons as pleonastic the use of this ancillary in 

'QIT “ quickly having bathed take.” Here the word 
“ take ” is probably inserted from a feeling that the person 
addressed is wanted again after he has had his bath. Thus, if 
you were about to send a man on an errand, and he asked (as a 
native usually does) to be allowed to bathe and eat first, you 
might use the above sentence. In Hindi one would use And 
“to come,” in the same way, as If 

you did not use some ancillary or other, it might be imder- 
stood that you did not want the man’s services after he had 
bathed. In another phrase “The 

child burnt his hand,” judging from the analogy of similar 
phrases in the cognate languages, I feel that if were not 

used, the person addressed would be capable of supposing that 
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the child burnt the whole of his hand up, whereas, what is 
really meant is, that the child got a bum on his hand. 

The O. verb ih^T is used as in H., as wm ^ ^ “I 
will take charge of the papers and accounts)’’ where he means 
that he will take them and study them, it is literally “ having 
understood I will take.” 

So also with B. as “they took 

and read the letter.” 

3. inr “ come,” EIT “ go,” as also the cognate stems in the 
other languages, when used as ancillaries, stand to each other 
in the same contrast as le and de. H. ^ is not very widely 
used, and principally with neuter verbs; it implies doing a 
thing and coming back after having done, and thus has a 
certain sense of completing an action. Thus “to be 

made,” '?IT^T» or sometimes colloquially, “to be 

completely done, successfully accomplished,” ^ ^TRIT 

“ Having seen the field, I am come,” i.e. “ I have been and 
looked at the field,” and he implies, “ I have examined it, and 
am now ready to make terms for the Tent of it.” The usage is 
similar in P., though rarely heard. 

The equivalent of d in S. is pres. part. “coming,” 

p.p. “ come.” It is used with the infinitive to mean be- 

giiming to do, and this usage is thus different from that of H. 
and P. Thus “ to come to rain,” or, as we should 

say, “ to come on to rain,” as — 

“ The lightnings have begun to rain, the rainy season has ascended 
(his) couch.” — ^Tnimpp, p. 344. 

G. is used in the sense of coming into action, or into 
use, becoming, and is used with the present participle, as 

“to become spoilt.” But far more frequently the 

conjunctive participle, takes other ancillaries after it. 

^ in M. is also used in a potential sense, but generally,, as 
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far as I can learn, with the Indeclinable /form of the present 
participle, and with the subject in the dative case; thus it 
literally means “to me, to you, etc., it comes to do,” as ifirr 
“ I can fgo,” lit. “ to me going comes.” Similar to 
this is the use of dnd in H. as an independent verb, chiefly in 
negative sentences, as “ He does not 

know how to read and write,” lit. “ To him reading-writing 
comes not. ” So also in O. and B. 

4. larr “go,” is used more frequently, and in a wider sense 
than d. In H. it implies completeness or finality, as 
“ eat,” ^ WT^rr “ eat up,” ^T^TT “ go away,” where the 
principal verb preserves the termination of the conjunctive 
participle. In the familiar coinpoimd ^ ^rpfT “to become,” the 
ancillary adds a little distinctness to the idea of the principal. 
So, also, in or 5®^, ^arr*!! ; thus, if a man is hesitating or 
fumbling over a story or message, you say i.e. 

“ Speak out ! ” or “ Out with it ! ” 

When added to neuter verbs (especially the double verbs 
mentioned in § 18), it seems to add no special meaning, and 
one may say or ^ WPfT “ to be broken;” or flnff 

^arniT “ to meet ” or “ bo obtained.” Colloquially, and especially 
in the past tense, the form with jdnd is far more commonly 
heard than that without it; thus, for “it is broken,” one hears 
^RIT twenty times for once of 2^. This practice seems to 
confirm what was conjecturaUy advanced in § 25, concerning 
the origin of the use of to form a passive, as compared 
with the Sindhi passive in ija. 

‘Sindhi uses, in a similar way, its stem “ go ” (impt. 

p.p. pres. p. from Skr. Pr. 

Thus, zrSt *<1*1*5 “ to take ofE,” “ to be dead,” i.e “ to 

go, having died. to ascend,” i.e. “to go, having* 

ascended.” There is also a phrase in which it is added to 
* to lift,” as “ be off ! ” “ go away ! ” The 
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general effect of this ancillary may thus be taken to be that of 
completeness. Trumpp gives the following examples (p. 340) : 

** When he was grown up, then 
he died ” (say « died off”). ^ ^tWTf If ^ 

‘'Take the advice of the pilots that thou maystposs over (or pass 
through and escape from) the flood tide.” 

Completion or finality is also indicated by j& in G., attached 
to the conjunctive participle, as in H. and P. ; when added to 
^ the present participle, it implies continuance, as ifRIfft ^ “ go 
on writing.” 

In M. B. and O., this stem is not used as an ancillary. 

5. <0^ “ be able,” is attached^to the stem-form or apocopated 
conjunctive participle of all verbs in H. to imply power, as 
“ he is able to walk,” ^8%^ “ he will be able to 
do.” It is rarely, if ever, used alone iu correct speaking, 
though one sometimes, in the eastern Hindi area, hears such 
an expression as f|fXf “I shall not be able.” This, 

however, is probably to be regarded merely as an elliptical 
phrase for ’f'H “ I shall not be able to do.** 

In F. also it is used always as an ancillary, as ^ 

“ he is able to read,” and is conjugated throughout the verb. 
In S. the corresponding verb is used with the conjunctive 
participle in the same senSe, as “ to be able to* do.” 

In all these three languages this verb may be added to the 
inflected form of the infinitive, though in H. and P. this con- 
struction is avoided by those who desire to speak elegantly. 
Still one often hears it, as ** he cannot go,” and 

in the eastern Hindi area it is very common, as well as in the 
Urdu spoken by Musulmans in all parts of India. Among 
these latter, indeed, kame saktA is much commoner than kar 
%aktt. 

It is used in G. as in H., and may also be used in M., but in 
this latter language the existence of another method of ex- 
pressing potentiality (§ 54) renders its use less frequent. 
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B. and O. do not know this ancillary, j In its place they use 
in B. with the infinitive, as I can do,” in O. 

with the past participle, and generally with the future of the 
ancillary, as «|5f^ “ I shall he able to do,” where we 

should use the present. Thus in asking, “ Can you tell me his 
name one would say TTTfTT Wm literally, “Shall 

you be able to say his name 

6. “begin” (see § 12). In II. and P. with the infini- 
tive, as he began to see.” The ancillary is mostly 

used in the preterite, indeed almost exclusively so ; for 

“he begins to see,” would be inelegant, and, I believe, 
quite uuidiomatic. S. uses the same construction, as 
“ he began to cry.” So also G., as “ to begin to 

strike,” and M. with infinitive of the principal verb, as 
WPI’^rr “he began to strike,” but also with the dative of the 
future passive participle, as WT^TSTT “he began to 

do.” B. the same, as “he began to do,” O. 

^rrt^reTT. 

7. “fail,” hence ‘Geave off, cease to do.” In H. added 

to the conjunctive part, in the sense of having already finished, 
as ’iirT “he has done eating,” liT “when he shall 

have done eating.” P. does not use this verb in this sense. 
S. uses as in ^ have finished doing ; ” but it 

has also other ways of expressing this idea, as by “to 

remain,” ^'3^ “ to take,” “ to be ended,” td. 

G. aR^ “ to have finished doing.” B. the same, as 

“ I have done giving.” O. uses ^nT» as i^TTRC 
have done eating,” ff IR^ ^TTf^WT “ That business is 
quite finished.” B. also uses “ throw,” in this sense, as 
arfaran %fas%ar “They have done speaking.” 

8. Marathi has two verbs not used in the other languages, 
%a|^ and ZiaR^, which are employed in many senses, and the 
distinction between whu;]^ appears to be, at times, hard to draw. 
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The illustrations giren, however, show that each word is faith- 
ful to its original meaning ; and consequently 

means "put,” while = nTHTf and means "throw away.” 

These two words stand to each other in the same contrast as % 
and % in'H., thusf "Fold up this cloth 

and lay it by,” ^ ^ “ Tio up that cow” (having 

tied, put), but WT^ WTO TTO “ Give him up his 

book” (i.e. **gire it him and let him go”), WTO 
" Boot up that tree ” (i.e. "uproot and throw away ”). 

9. WT “do,” is used in the sense of repetition or continuance, 

in H. with the perfect part., as WTcTT “ho always comes,” 
W? it “Why do you keep on doing so ?” 

In Sindhi this sense is obtained by repeating the verb in the 
required tense after itself in the conjunctive participle, as itl^ 
’it 'qfiitt it “ Even that, that letter I read over 
and over again” (Trumpp, p. 343), where the participle has 
the emphatic I added to it. G., like H., uses with the in- 
flected form of the p.p,, as wil WTi keep on doing,” ^tWI 

to keep on reading.” The various uses of kamd in 
forming compounds both with nouns and verbs are so numerous 
and peculiar, that they cannot be inserted here, but must be 
sought for in the dictionaries of the respective languages, and, 
still better, by those who have the opportunity, from the mouth 
of the people. 

10. "remain,** differs from ia that it implies con- 

tinuance in a state, while WT implies repetition of an action. 
In H. and P., with the conjiinctive participle, as "tq 

remain sitting,*' They are going on with their play ; *’ 

also with the present participle, as “ The river 

flows on continually,** labitur et labetur. There is a curious 
phrase in Hindi, WTOT (literally, “to remain going*’) 

used for " to be lost and gone,** as an euphemism for death ; 
thus WHIT ^ “My father is dead (has passed 
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away) also for loss of things, as ^ITm TfT 

“ AH his property is gone.” I do not find this idiom in the 
sister languages. 

Sindhi uses in the sense of continuance, as 

“ He goes on travelling in fatigue from Egypt 
and Syria” (Trumpp, p. 344). The same sense is .produced hy 
^ “ to turn, wander,” as ^ “Bijalu 

goes on grazing the horses” (*’&.). In both cases the principal 
verb is in the present participle. 

G. employs which is its version of with conjunctive 
participle for continuance, as “ to remain doing,** and 

with the present participle in the sense of completion, as 
“ ho ascends completely.** 

This ancillary is tinier to its original meaning in M., where 
it implies leaving off, refraining, with the genitive of the 
future participle, as “he left off beating.’* 

This sense recalls that of Skr. H = “ deprived of.** 

B. and O. do not use this verb as an ancillary. B. substi- 
tutes for it ETT^, and O. 

11. tnf “fall,** implies generally accident, as in H. EfT^nTT 
“ to know,” Enw t(^*n “ to be found out” (i.e. “ to be known 
by an* accident **), as ^ EIT ^ STR Xi% fEf afV 

“If his fault should be found out, then we, too, shall 
not escape.** So also in G., as “to stick to,** 

“ to become attached to, to get caught in.” ’ M. uses it 
with the ■ dative of the future participle, as <4(4(1 UTETW 
'Eifljljf ETETT %ET MIEIKIIET “On account of your being 

attacked with fever, I have to waste my time in travelling,** 
literally, “ to me the throwing away of journeys falls.” Here 
the sense is that of necessity, as also in EjTErEPr ?n: er: 
ErfEnErra “ if you marry a wife, you will have to set up 
house.** The same idea is expressed in H. by adding to the 
'infinitive, as ^Ef ^ En%3!q%En “ You will have to go (whether 
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you Uke it or not) so also in B. where it also 

implies subjection, or falling into a state, as VTT *‘he got 

caught,** as ^ ^f«| W “ Hearing that 

Sundar had been caught, Bidya falls to the* grotmd ’* (Bh&rat 
B.-S. 359, where there is a pun on the double use of the 
phrase), ^f4«|l “he fell asleep,’* “he caught 

a thrashing.’* The same in O., as (for trf% '(rflf) 

“ he has been caught.’* 

This verb sometimes precedes the principal verb in the sense 
of doing a thing accidentally, and is then put in the past parti- 
ciple. In this sense I wotild explain the sentence quoted by 
Kellogg (p. 195) Wr t^T^TT ^ “ A tiger happened to 

be prowling about,” literally, “ a tiger fallen was prowling,’* 
the word “ fallen ’* being used to express accidentally arriving. 
In P. the verb takes the form ( = aud the p.p. is 

thus they say ^ ^ “ He is engaged in eat- 

ing,** where the sense is rather that of continuance ; when put 
after the principal verb, it implies setting to work at a thing, 
“ to walk,” “ to set out on a journey.” So 

also in Sindhi, where the verb has the form the con- 

junctive participle or precedes another verb with the 
sense of emphasis or energy, as ^ ^ ^ *1 

f^ni “ Buy those gfoods which do not grow old ” (Trumpp, 
p. 341) ; here means rather “do not happen to become,” 

“are not likely to become.” the conjunctive of “to 

lift,** is used in the same way, but the two verbs appedt to be 
contrasted much as le and de in H., khani being used where 
activity, pai whore receptiveness or accident is implied. Thus 
^uHl “to set to work writing,” “he sets 

himself to* play '(music).” The past participle is also 

prefixed with much the same effect, as Ttf^ 

In it flashes like lightnings are found ’* (or 
“ take place,*’ or “ appear ; ” Trumpp, ih.). 

12. The above are the principal, if not the whole, of the 
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ancillaries in general use. There are, indeed, a few others, but 
their use is restricted to one or other of the languages. Thus 
tIT*IT “ to find,” is used with an infinitive in Hindi in the sense 
of being able, or Being permitted, to do a thing. The verb in 
this construction is neuter, as “ I was 

not allowed to see him,” ^ “ You 

will not be permitted to go inside the house ; ” so also, in B. 
Tlf^^ 'SJT “ I am not able to read,” that is, not because I do 
not know how to read, but because I cannot find leisure, or 
cannot get the book. 

^arnsRTt “to throw,” is used in II. with verbs implying injury 
to show that force also was used, as — 

“ to strike,” “ to kill.” 

“ to breali,” “ to dash in pieces.” 

mzm “ to cut, to cut down, hack, hew.” 

There are, besides, numerous combinations of two verbs, in 
which the latter of the ;two does all the -work, the former re- 
maining unchanged ; but for these the reader is referred to the 
Dictionary, though, as far as I have seen, Molesworth’s Marathi 
dictionary is the only one where they will be found fully 
treated.* 



CHAPTEK V. 

OTHER VEBBAI. FORMS. 

CONTENTS. — { 73. Thb Conjunctivk Pab,ticipi.b.— § 74. The Infinitite. 
§ 75. The Agent . — § 76. Sindhi Verbs with Pkonominaii Suffixes. — 
§ 77. Conjugation of Stems Ending in Voweus in Hindi, Panjabi, and 
Sindhi. — § 78. The same in Marathi. — { 79. The same in Bangadi and 
Orita. 

§ 73. The pa^ciples of the present, past, and future, being 
used in the formation of tenses, it has been found necessary to 
depart from the natxiral order of the verb, and to discuss them 
in Chapter III. There remains, however, a very widely used 
and important participle, which is not employed to form a tense. 
From the fact that it is used to connect one clause with another, 
and thus helps the native speaker or writer to build up those 
interminable sentences of which he is so fond, it has been 
called, very appropriately, the Conjunctive Participle. ^It 
implies ** having done,*’ and the sense of the clause in T^hich it 
is used remains incomplete until another clause containing a 
finite verb is added ; thus, instead of saying, ''Next morning he 
woke and arose, bathed, ate, dressed, collected his goodi^ loaded 
them on his camd, bade farewell to his friend, and started on 
his journey,” the Indian languages would say, "Having woken, 
having risen, having bathed, having eaten, having dressed, 
having collected his goods, having loaded them on his camel, 
having bidden farewell to his friend, having started on his 
journey, he went.” 

Sanskrit has two forms of this participle, one in as 
" having been,” the other in as “ having met.” Each 
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of these forms has left descendants in^the modem languages, 
and although the form in ya is, in classical Sanskrit, restricted, 
for the most part, to compound verbs, yet this peculiarity has 
been overlooked in the spoken languages, and simple verbs, as 
well as compound ones, are treated as having this form also. 

Thus in Prakrit wo find Skr. “having heard,” 

as well as “ having gone out.*’ So also 

— “having given,” “having 

stolen,” “ having gone,” “ having 

sprinkled,” “having taken.” 

In Old-IIindi this participle ends in «, as “having done,” 
“ having gone,” which js apparently the Prakrit form 
with loss of the final «, thus — 

“ Having heard the paper, King Prithiraj was glad, being pleased.” 

— Pr. R. xii. 62. 

I 

Ohand, however, in his more archaic passages, uses a form in 
ya, and one in aya, as — 

WT M 

“ Taking possession of the earth, like a garden plot, 

Irrigating it with the fullness of the Yeda, as with water, 

Having placed good seed in its midst, 

tFp sprung the shoot of knowledge.” — ^Pr. R. i. 4. 

Here “having made,” and^yiff^ fiV^ = mod. iflpr ^)|rC% 
“having made (or taken) possession,” “having watered,” 

“having placed.” 

Mediaeval Hindi has regularly the form ending in 1^, as 

Jffaving heard the gentle mystic speech of 
Hama” (Tulsi, Rdm. Balk. 113), ^ I “Sages 

having read the Yeda eisrpd as to its qualities” (Habir, Bam, 
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34, 1), ^ f ^ ^ an^ N “The re- 

ligion that is opposed to devotion (bhakti), all that having 
made (i.e. haVing declared), irreligion he sang” (Bhaktam&l, 
MdL 30). 

From the habitual neglect of final short vowels, it results 
that this participle often appears in the form of the bare stem, 
as in the verbs with ancillaries given above, and this form, 
appearing to be not sufficiently distinct, a secondary form has 
arisen, which is now the ordinary one in modem Hindi. This 
consists of adding WK, aiPC%, and even to 

the stem, namely, the conjunctive participle of ?|S^SfT “ to do ; ” 
as having seen,” RTRRT “ having gone.” The first of 

these forms % is softened from which, again, is from the 
older form of the conjunctive part, of and is used in the 

mediaeval poets and in Braj and the rustic dialects to this day. 
Thus Kabir ^ TTO I 

** Having made many kinds of appearances {md.y&), Ilari has 
arranged the sport and pastime (of the world ;” Hindola, 16). 
It having thus become customary to add the participle of 
to all verbs, it has been added to itself, thus making 
and and this reduplicated form again is added to other 

verbs. In all the dialects we find such forms as 
WTT, ^rrf^, and even apocopated as Garhwali and 

** having beaten.*' Kumaoni has a curious compound form 
“ having beaten,” which is probably the old form »rrf^ 
with%^ **time” (Skr. ^Rlj), literally, **at the time of beating.’* 

In the case of tbe common verb ho, the conjimctive parti- 
ciple, like the future, takes in Old-Hindi the forms and f^, 
especially the latter, as "W **110 1^ I “ Ghifu- 

bhakta alone coidd not remain apart ” {sak ancillary with con- 
junctive of Ao 3= “could be;” Bhaktamdl, 116, 1), ’ilV 

“ The night becomes as dark as a well ** (Kabir, 
Bam. 16, 4), ^ ^ S[ ^ “ Very great men came” 

(lit. “ haying become very great ; ** ib. 17, 6). 
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P. is the same as H., and with the flatter closely agrees 
O., which forms this participle by short i, as “having 
seen.** This form also appearing too indefinite, in ordinary 
conversation they add often pronounced as 

“having seen.** *<0. has also another, and in the classical 
speech the only admissible, form in tie, as “having 

beaten,** which is also used in B., and in both appears to be the 
old locative case of the past participle, and is thus literally “in 
having beaten.** The old form of the locative case having in 
O. fallen into disuse, the same has taken place in the participle ; 
thus arise the forms “ in having seen,** and 

“from having seen,** which are respectively the locative and 
ablative, formed after the modern fashion by adding '31^ and 
the initial syllable of which is rejected (Vol. II. p. 274). 
B. has, besides the form in tie, one in ii/d, which approaches 
closer to the Prakrit, as ty f^ EIT “having fallen,** ErfllT n 
having sat,*’ “having seized.** This latter form is 

that which is used to string together long sentences, in preferi- 
ence to the form in tie, which is used more in short sentences. 
Thus Bharat — 

^ fqrf'vm n 

Another craftily looks, repeatedly turning roimd. 

Like a bird in a cage walks roimd and round.” 

— Bidya-S. 245. 

literally, “ having turned, having turned, looks,** and “ having 
twisted round, walks.** 

S. has four forms for this participle. Neuter verbs take the 
ending i, as “ having returned ; ** active mid causal verbs 
have e, as Til) “ having rubbed,** both of which correspond to 
the Pr. ending ia. Less widely used is a form in »b or po, as 
having returned,” “ having washed,” which is 

identical with the p.p.p. Thirdly, the inserted J/a of Prakrit 
reappears here, as from “ to lift,” “ having lifted.” 
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Lastly, S. follows tlie example of H., and adds the con- 
junctive of “ to do,” as ** having returned.” 

G. resembles S., having its conjunctive in i, as “ having 
become.” Ordinarily it puts this participle in the objective 
case, adding the postposition*^, often dropping the anuswd.ra, 
as <*0"^ or “ having done,” “ having given.” As 

G. naakes no distinction between i and I, this is often written 
with short e, as 

M. stands quite alone, having its conjunctive in ^nr, as 
WTSR “ having gone,” “ having been.” This is some- 
times written and in the poets takes an increment, and 

appears as 

(Tuk. Abh. 1888) “What is the good of my going to you?” 
(literally, “I near you having come, what?”) 

^ n Tm^irwr iiT^ ^ *ibh “ Saving seen men in fine 
clothes and ornaments, I am ready to die at once” {ib.). 

This form is the old Maharashtri Fr. form in shortened 
from Skr. accusative of ^ (Lassen, p. 367), and has 
imdergone singularly little change. T see in this a confirma- 
tion of the belief that modem Marathi is really the represen- 
tative of the Maharashtri Prakrit, for it is only in Maharashtri 
that the conjunctive in iina, thna, is foimd. All the prose 
dialects without distinction take forms of the conj'unctive 
derived from the Skr. -ya ; this consideration seems to be fatal 
to the theory (Trumpp, p. 283; V. Taylor, p. 114, § 256) which 
would derive the G. conjunctive in ine from M. uim. , Setting 
aside the absence of any analogy for a change from to J in 
such a connection, there is abundant evidence that G. is, by 
origin, a Rajput dial^t belonging to that large group of 
dialects which we roughly class under the name of Hindi, and 
^stri VrajM (G. Bh. It. p. 3) points out the great gfulf that 
exists between G. and M., as also the close connection of G. 
with the northern dialects. We have therefore strong reasons 
for not looking to M. for the origin of any G. form. The 
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latter lias, like tke rest of tke eastern Hindi group, Saurasent 
for its parent, and tke form in ~ine, when compared with that 
in i in the same language, points clearly to the Saurasent con- 
jimctive in ia with a modern case-postposition ne or nen added. 

§ 74. The Infinitive is, in all the languages, a verbal noun 
declined throughout all the cases of the noun. Its numerous 
forms may all be grouped under two general types, which may 
be called the JSa, and the i\ra types respectively. 

The £a type is found in the rustic dialects of Hindi, in 
Bangali, Oriya, and Gujarati, and is declined as a noun. It 
occurs in the oldest Hindi poems. Chand has it in — 

^ ^ tl I ^ WTff ^ ^ n 

“ If any one makes delay, he comes to strike him.” — ^Pr. R. i. 198, 

^ ^ II 

Rising up, rushed to fight.” — ii. i. 254. 

It takes the junction- vowel i, and in these passages is in the 
accusative case. It may be rendered “ to or for the purpose of 
fighting.” This form does not once occur in the Hamaini 
Kabir, and only rarely in his other works. I have 
noted ^ “ to cross over,” “ to urge on,” 

in the ^Hekhtas. It is more common in Braj, and in Tulsi 
Das’s Bamfiyan, where, besides the form with junction- vowel *, 
as “ to break,” occurs also a shorter form in aJ, as 

“to return.” In the dialects (Kellogg, p. 241) occur the 
following (mdr “ strike ”) : — 

c Braj Rajput West Rajp. id. Old-Pfirbi 

Avadhi, and Riwai id. 

In Gujarati, this is the only form of the infinitive. It is 
declined as an adjective for all three genders, thus — 

Sing. *»., «. 

. W. «*•» «• “ t® bring ” or « the act of bringing.” 
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and agrees with the ohjeot, as mentioned in § 52, where it is 
used to constitute a tense. In the neuter singular it performs 
the functions of a simple infinitive, as “to sing,” 

“ to do.” • 

In Oriya it is the ordinary infinitive, as “ to sit,” and, 

though without gender, is declined for case, as — 


Gen. IlfIrsrrT “of sitting,” ^ 

Loc. "in sitting, **| 

Acc. “ to or for j 

sitting,” 4 


Abl. "from sit- 

ting,” 


Ttf^ wnrr “this i* « pi«ce of 

sitting,” Le. "a fit place to sit in.*’ 

sitting nothing 
will become/’ i.e. you will do no good 
sitting still/’ 

for sitting it will become/’ 
Le. ** you will have to» or must, sit.” 

** he came to sec.” 
wrf^ “from sitting 
there a chill will attack,” j.e. " if you 
sit there, you will catch cold.” 


Bengali does not use this form as its ordinary infinitive, 
having utilized for that purpose the locative of the present 
participle, as ** to be ” (lit. “ in being ”), “ to 

remain,” “to go ; ” but it is used in the genitiue case to 

form a sort of gerund or verbal noun, as 

**It is the time of sowing, or for sowing, seed.” More common 
still is its employment withlf^, or “for the sake 

of,” as “ for the sake of seeing,” 

“ for the sake of doing.” , 

The infinitive of the Gipsies ends in dva, and probably 
bdongs to this group. Paspati writes kerdva “ to do,” Idva “ to 
take,” ddva “to give,” aovdva “to sleep,” mangdva “to ask,” 
ruvdm “ to weep,” which may be transliterated perhaps 
imr, ’fW respectively. These are words 

of the Ohingana or Turkish Gipsies. Those in Bohemia ap> 
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parently drop the final a and shorten the d/as chorav “to steal 
kerwo “ to do ” ehimiav “ to tear 

Those in WaUachia appear to pronoxince the termination as 
ao (1#^ or ?), as Jao “ to go hao “to eat” 

(^^), peo “ to drink ” 

In all these languages the idea of an infinitive glides off 
imperceptibly into that of a verbal noun, and tho J^a form thus 
reveals its origin from the Sanskrit future passive participle in 
71^, from which, as we have seen in Ch. III. § 51, many tenses 
are formed. 

The Na type occurs in Hindi, as also in P. S. M. It has 
two forms in H., one archaic ?Jid poetical ending in ana, the 
other modem and classical in wd. The first of these two forms 
I would derive from tho Sanskrit verbal noun in anam, as 
^7^ “doing,” XTrf^ “falling.” It is in frequent use, imin- 
flected, throughout tho poets, thus — 

“Having plotted to stop Ms virility.” — Pr. B.. i. 178. 

fsiRfr ^ wxm II 

“ Ho mode preparation to ye.” — ih. xx. 28. 

^ ^HIA n 

, “ To join battle a terrible warrior.” — ih. xx. 31. 

TO WR t » 

“I speak truth, suffer me to go, mother.” — Tulsi-Kam. S.-k. 7. 

^ TR ^ ^ «rr^ n 

“ They go to see the hill and forest. of Bam.” — ib. Ay-k. 91. 

Tt is unnecessary to give more instances of this very common 
form. It stfil survives in Kanauji, as TTHR ** ^ strike.” The 
other form in ^ was anciently written and is always so 
written in Braj, as “to strike,” “to come.” This 

form I now agree with Hoemle in deriving from' the Sanskrit 

I Mildosicli, Zi^oner Enropa’s, part ii. p. 9, 
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future participle in aniya, so that from through Pr. 

would come Old-H. M. and 

P- I» however, would refer the S. to the verbal 

noun in anam, because the final vowel is short, and, as in all 
similar laonns, reproduces the final o — u of the a-stem (see 
Hoemle^s essay in J.A.S.B. vol. 42, p. 69, etc.). The two 
forms. of the infinitive are thus analogous in respect of their 
derivation, and the fact of the existence side by side of two 
sets of forms with precisely similar meaning is explained by 
that of there being two participles of similar meaning in 
Sanskrit, both of which have left descendants. 

Under these altered lights I must withdraw the opinion 
formerly held by me as to the origin of the infinitive in wd. 
That in ana is -now obsolete, except in Kanauji, and the nA 
form is declined as a noun in d, making its oblique in e, as 
karne kd ** of doing,” karne men **in doing.” In M. the infini- 
tive is also declined as a noun of the sixth declension (Vol. II. 
p. 192), thus gen. karanyd chd “of doing,” dat. karanyd Id “to 
doing.” In Sindhi, however, the infinitive vindicates its claim 
to be considered as a descendant of the verbal noun in anam by 
exhibiting the declension of masculines (i.e. neuters) in u ; the 
oblique ends consequently in a, as ginhaim jo “of buying,” 
ginhaim men *‘in buying,” etc. This would not be ^e case 
were the S. infinitive derived from the participle in aniya. 

* M. has an infinitive peculiar to itself ending in as 
to die,” which is comparatively little used, and only with the 
present tense. I am unable to suggest any thoroughly satis- 
factory explanation of this form which does not appear to haf e 
any analogy in the cognate languages. It may be the only 
descendant of the Skr. infinitive in turn, with elision of the t, 
but this is somewhat doubtfuL To this place must also be 
referred the B. infinitive or verbal noun in d, as “ to do,” 
or “ the act of doing,” which, after stems ending in a vowel, 
api>eaTs as the y of which is not pronounced ; thus 
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pronounced “h6w&,” “dewS..” The origin of this form 

is not clear to me, but it is probably connected with the parti- 
ciple in 71^. 

§ 75. On the basis of the infinitive in nd, is formed the agent. 
This, in Hindi, is made by adding to the oblique of the infini- 
tive the words 5 as “a doer,” 

“ a seer.” Of those the former is apparently Skr. TipiRR “ pro- 
tector, keeper.” Thus Skr. “ cowherd,” becomes H. 

^snwT; as to the latter there is some difference of opinion, some 
would derive it from Skr. “ holder,” others from ' 

“ doer.” I myself incline to the latter view ; the ^ would be 
elided when it ceased to be initial, and its place supplied by , 
which is often used to fill an hiatus. This is Tnmipp’s opinion 
(Grammar, p. 75), who shows that in S. this form of the agent 
exists as hdro or /i<2rM= respectively kdraka and kdra, as in — 

“ to create,” T ' O f “ creator,” 

write/' “ writer,” 

also in its original form of kdro or kdru, with nouns, as 
“ quarrel,” “ quarreller.” 

Kellogg (p. 245) refers to the phrase hi Chand’s 

first verse as confirming the derivation from hut this 

identification rests on a translation of that verse very confi- 
dently put forward by a writer whose high estimate of himself 
as a translator of Hindi has not yet been confirmed by the 
opinion of scholars in general. The translation in this par- 
ticular instance is extremely uncertam, and no argument can 
be based on it. 

Hindi has also an agent in as I *‘a doer,” 

“ a keeper,” which is shortened from a dialectic form 

of tipUT* It Is confined almost to rustic q>eeoh, though the 
shorter form ^TTCT is hgt uncommon in the poets. H. ^erTWT 
may be added also to nouns, to imply the doer of an action, or 
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the person who takes care of a thing, in which latter respect 
the original meaning of p&laka is well preserved. Thus 

takes care of a horse.” So also in P. 
husband,” i.e. one who takes care of or maintains the 
house, and still more frequently lar^TT^/* “wife.” Sindhi 
changes ^ to ^ more smo, and has ^rr^> as “ house- 

holderj” from ‘‘house,” and fgMW rq T O “giver,” from 
“to give,” H. ^ihrrWT- 

Chand uses the form in'^TT» shortened from IHTT, to make a 
sort of future participle, in the verb “ he.” Thus — 

“ The rape of Sita, which was to he^ takes place.” — ^Pr. R. iii. 27. 
Also — 

^ ^ fNTn: n 

“ Thou knowing something of futurity*^ — ih. xxi. 92. 

I ^ ^ B 

“It is written thus as destined to he, the plan which Alha has spoken.” 

* . — ib. xxi. 94. 

Probably, also, to this place belongs the afl^ in. words 
like ** n village accountant,” the ^ being an indication 

of a lost BR, from “ doer.” 

In M. and G. this form loses its initial consonant, and ap> 
pears simply as dra. In G. it is incorporated into one word 
with the verbal noun in ana, of which, except in this con- 
junction, no traces remain. Thus from “to be,»” comes 
one who is.” But, just as in the Old-H. the 

sense of futurity has usurped the place of the original idea of 
agency, and hondr now means “ he who, or that which, is to 
be,” as ^ ^ I ^ ^ ^ISt^ B “That 

which in truth is (destined) to be, comes to pass, except truth 
there is nothing else ” (Samaldas, Leckey, p. 64). It also takes 
the long 0 , asipTHC which is about to become,” 

from “to become,” “that which is able,” from 
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to be able and is in practice used simply as a remote 
future tense, less immediate in its action tban tbe simple future 
of the sa type, but equally common. Thus 

“ For this very reason we are about to kill thee ; ** 

“ He will never forsake his 
religion,” in other words, “ he is not a forsaker (H. 
of, or one who is likely to forsake, his religion;” ^ 

“ Having killed another, I was about 
to enjoy happiness,” literally, “ I was becoming an enjo3'er ” 
, (Lcckey, p. 161), 

It is probably owing to the absence of any derivative of the 
verbal noun in ana that the grammar-writers have failed to 
understand the true origin of this form, and have supposed it 
to be composed of the verbal stem and a suj£x war or n&ro, so 
that chhodanaro is by them divided chhoda-n&ro, instead of 
ch ho dan (a)-{h)dro. 

A similar misapprehension has occurred in M. In that lan- 
guage, also, dr, drd, are used, added to the infinitive in to 
make, not a noun of the agent, but a future participle, so far, 
at least, as the meaning goes. Thus from come 

“a doer,” and obi. But these are used in 

the sense of “ one who is about to do,” as in Gl. So 
is “the people who are coming,” i.e. “who are expected to 
come.” Hodbol, at p. 109 of his excellent Marathi Grammar, 
indicates rightly the origin of this tense, and illustrates it by 
such nouns as Skr. Pr. other 

grammarians, however, still speak of “ the participle in urnCT •** 

This noim, used, as above explained, participially, is employed 
to form compound tenses, § 62. In H. and P. the noim in wdld 
(not vdld) is used in a future sense, as ^ 1911*1^191 9T “li© 
just about to go.” This is not perhaps a classical phrase, but 
it is one which one hears a dozen times a day from the mouths 
of “people of all classei^ -- 

In O. one also hears a form in wdld added to the infinitive. 
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as “a receiver.” I suspect, however, that this is 

a recent introduction from the Hindi. There is no w in Oiiya, 
and in trying to express the sound, they imitate the Bengalis, 
and put that f oim of ^ which it has as the^ last member of a 
nexus (the ya-phala as they call it), behind an They pro- 

nounce this extraordinary combination wa, and not oya, as it 
should he. The natural genius of the language has no form 
for the agent ; instead of saying the speaker,” they would 
say, “ he who speaks,” or, if educated, would use the Sanskrit 
agent in 

B. had, in its original state, apparently no noun of the agent. 
In modem times, recourse has •been had to Sanskrit agents, 
which have been used whenever required, but colloquially it 
is easy to do without a nomen agentis, by slightly varying the 
arrangement of the sentence, and this is generally the course 
pursued. Such forms as “doer,” “giver,” used in 

literature, are, of course, Sanskrit pure and simple, and as such 
do not concern our present inquiry. 

§ 76. The pronominal suj£xes which are peculiar to Sindhi 
among the languages of the Indian group are also affixed to 
verbs, and, indeed, much more copiously used in that connection 
than with nouns. At Vol. II. p. 334, these suffixes, as implied 
to nouns, were briefly treated ; they require more elaborate 
handling imder verbs. It was mentioned, at the place cited 
above, that in this respect Sindhi allied itself with the, neigh- 
bouring Aryan group of the Iranian languages, especially with 
Persian and Pashtu. I am not in a position to analyze the 
Persian and Pashtu analogies, and with respect to the latter 
language, though Tmmpp has shown (Zeitschrift d. D. M. Gr. 
vol. xxiii. p. 1) that it is in many respects more closely allied 
to the Indian than to the Iranian group, yet it is so evidently a 
border language, transitional between the two, that to admit it 
to the present work would carry me beyond the limits of my- 

16 
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undertaking. It will suffice merely to notice, without attempt- 
ing to discuss, the suffixes of that language as they occur in 
analogy with Sindhi. 

These suffixes are used to bring the object of the verb’s 
action into one word with it, and may be thus considered as 
datives, accusatives, or whatever case expresses the nature of 
the action of any particular verb. They are the same in form 
as those attached to noxms, and stand thus in comparison with 
Persian and Pashto : 


SINaUI.AK. PLURAL. 


Sindhi 1. 

2.T 

3. ftr. 

1.^.# 

2.^ 

3. fsr, 

Persian 1. 

r 

2. 

3- 

1. U 

2.Ui. 


Pashto 1. me 

2. de 

3. e. 

1. mu,um 

2. mu 

3. e. 


Taking the aorist of the active verb as the simplest tense, we 
find the suffix simply added without efEecting any phonetic 
changes in the termination of the verb. Thus — 

Sing^. 1. “ I let go,” with suff. of 2 sing. “ I h*t 

thee go,” let him go,” with suff. of 2 pi. 

“I let you go, ” “I let them go.” 

Sing. ^ “ thou lettest go,” with suff. of 1 sing. “ thou 

lettest me go,” and so on. 

PI. 3. “ ffiey let go,” with suff. of 3 sing. “ they 

let him go,” and so on. 

The imperative is treated e:^aotly in the same way. The 
respectful form takes in the singular in this connection, 
not 1^, as “Please to let me go,” “Please 

to let him go.” 

In the participial tenses a still greater variety of forms re- 
sults from the change^of the termination for gender in the third 
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person singular and plural. The first person, however, also 
undergoes changes. Thus, in the present participle used as a 
future, “ I sliall be,” w., becomes and 

“ I shall be,** y., becomes So that we get forms — 

»»• “ I shall be to thee,” “ I shall be to him.” 

shall be to yon,” “1 shall be to them.” 

So, also, the plurals m.i and “we shall bo,” 

become respectively and The second person 

remains tmehanged, merely affixing the personal suffixes. In 
the third person m. is shortoijed to and/. to 
or ; pi. m. becomes :gf^, except with the suffix of the 
first person plural, as “ they shall be to us,” but 

“ they shall bo to you ; ’* pi. /. remains unchanged. 

The past participle used as a perfect tense undergoes analo- 
gous changes. Thus — 

1 Sing. m. frftr “ I was/^ becomes frtit, BEftirhc ** I was to thee/’ 

» /• ,» “ 1 was to him.” 

1 PI. m. “we were,” „ >. we were to them.” 

» /. ** we were to you/’ 

The second and third persons remain almost unchanged. In 
active verbs, however, where only the 3 sing, is used, owing to 
the objective construction, a somewhat different system prevails. 
The subject, which in other languages is put in the instru- 
mental, may in S. be indicated by a suffix, and the object being 
also shown by a suffix, it arises that the verb may have two 
suffixes at the same time. Thus “ I forsook thee,** would be in 
H.1I lit. “by me thee forsaken,*’ where the 

subject is in the instrumental, and the object in the accusative, 
case, the verb (ue. participle) being left in the masc. singular, 
because there is no neuter in H. In M., which has a neuter, 
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the Bhava or impersonal construction is used, as 
** by me to thee released,” as though it were a me tibi relictum 
(est). Sindhi expresses this sentence by one word 
i.e. clihadio-m&n-t'— “ forsaken-hy me-thee.” Thus there arises 
a long string of forms for every possible combination of the 
agent and the object. A few may be given as examples; a full 
range will be found by those who desire to pursue the .question 
further in Trura])p (p. 371) : 

“ 1 have forsaken him.” 
he has forsaken him.” 
he caused him to sit.” 

** they said to her.” 

“ she said to them.” 

The suffixes denoting the agent are. ^ sing, and ^ pi., which 
Trumpp considers to be shortened from “by him,” instr. 
of ft ^^this, and ^^by them, instr. pi. of that, 

respectively. * '' 

A curious proof of the antiquity of these complicated forms 
with suffixes is afforded by the fact, that in connection with 
them the 3 sing, aorist of appears still in its old Pr. 

form of (^srfW), § 59. This form exists only in combina- 
tion with the pronominal suffixes, whereas the ordinary form 
is used both with and without suffixes. Thus they say 
'^Jll^.and ^rerOr “ there is to me,” as in the line — 

?!t n 

“ There ie to me a secret matter, come near, then I will tell it.” 

— Trumpp, p. 360. 

It is used just as in Latin “est mihi,” in the sense of “I have,” 
as “ I have,” (for hast,” he 

has,” (for “we have,” “ye have,” 

. “ they have.” It is fiicorrect to say with Trumpp (he. cit.) 
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that atJw, has in S. “ been transferred to the plural.” The verb 
remains in the 3 sing, throughout, and takes suiExes of both 
numbers and all three persons. 

In the compound tenses the suffixes are attached to the 
auxiliaries, leaving the principal verb unchanged. Both single 
and double suffixes are used in this way, just as with the simple 
and participial tenses. Thus “ thou hadst made,” 

^ ^ (for tfi 

“He looked towards that servant whom he had pre- 
viously instructed,” literally, “ Which servant previously by 
him instructed, to that (one) by him looked” (Trumpp, 
p. 379). 

It is tempting to look for the origin of this habit of using 
suffixes to the Semitic languages, which, from the early con- 
quests of the Arabs in Persia and Sindh, may have had an 
influence upon the speech of those countries. On the other 
hand, however, the presence of a precisely similar habit in 
Italian and Spanish, seems to show that there exists a tendency 
to such constructions even in tho Aryan family ; for I suppose 
that even if we see in the Spanish forms a trace of Arab 
influence, no such motive power can bo argued for any part 
of Italy, unless it be Sicily. 

In Italian there arc separate forms for the suffixed pefsonal 
pronouns, and when used with a verb in the imperative or 
infinitive, these suffixed forms are incorporated into the verb ; 
thus they say rispondetem/ “ answer me,” parlate^r/* “ speak to 
him,” A&t&le “give her,” imaginar^o “to imagine it,” offiritect 
“ofler us.” Double suffixes are also used, as assicuratemene 
“ assure me of it,” A&ieglielo give it to him,” mandate^/Ze/o 

send them to him.^' 

So also in Spanish, vino & verwe “ he came to see me,” vengo 
& soccorrer^e “ I come to help thee” quiero castigaros “ I will 
punish you” dejeme “let me go,” pasandoms “os I was passing,” 
escriba^ “ write to him” di&« “ tell them.” Here, also, double 
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suffixes may be used, as decir^e^ “ to’' tell it thee” mostradnos/a 
“ show ber to us.” 

It is noticeable, however, that this habit in Italian and 
Spanish is modeuu, and does not exist in Latin, any,more than 
it does in Sanskrit. Is it, then, a result of the confusion of 
forms that sprung into existence simultaneously with the decay 
of the old synthetic system, or is it an adoption of a Semitic 
principle ? Dicz finds the origin of the suffixed pronouns in 
shortened forms of the dative and accusative of Latin, which 
were already in use in the classical period.^ It remains, how- 
ever, to be explained how this peculiarity arose in the Romance 
group, in one member of the Iranian, and two members of the 
Indian group, only, and nowhere else in all the wide range of 
the Indo-European family. 

§ 77. Having now gone through all the forms of the modem 
Indian verb, the subject may be closed by some remarks on the 
way in which the terminations are added to those verbal stems 
which end in a vowel* So many of these terminations begin 
with vowels, that a hiatus necessarily ensues, and the modem 
languages, though they do not, as a rule, object to a hiatus, do 
in this particular make occasional efforts to avoid it. 

Iliadi stems end only in long vowels — &, i, 6, e, o. ‘Some 
grammarians call those stems which end in a long vowel open 
roots, and those which end in a consonant close roots. This 
terminology has nothing to recommend it, and there is no 
advantoge in retaining it. The tenses whose terminations 
begin with vowels are the aorist, future, imperative, and past 
participle. 

Before terminations beginning with or o, no attempt is 
made to soften tjhe hiatus, but before d and e there is sometimes 
inserted a ^ or As types may be taken the stems ^ «go,” 

^ Gramm, d. itamanisclieii Sprachen, toI. ii. p.85| H s 0 qq. 
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“drink,” ^“touoli,” ^ “give,” and ^ “sow.” The aorist 
of these five is as follows : — 


SINQVLAB. 



2. ETTH. 

3. id. 


2. 

3. id. 


2.^ 

3. id. 


2.^. t 

3. id. 


2. 

3. id. 


FLUBAL. 

2. wNit 

3. 


2. 

3. ifht. W 

lit 

2.^ 

3.^ 


2. ^ 

3. 


2. 

3. -atm, 


The common stems de and le usually suffer contraction by the 
elision of their final vowel, and one more commonly hears do 
“ give! ” lo “ take!” d^ngt “ I will give,” Ktngd “I will take,” 
than the full forms. 

The future and imperative follow the same rule as the aorist. 
In the past participle of stems ending in d, is inserted before 
the d of the termination, as ^ “ come,” p.p.p. {^ffRTT)* 

HT “find,” qror, ^ “eat,” WRIT- But in the poets, especially 
in Tulsi Das, instead of we find ^ commonly inserted. Thus, 
irff THT “ In this way Bam explained to 

all” (Ay-k. 457). “came,” ^nTTTT “made,” “found,” 
arwr “sang,” for ^IRn, ^^TRn, ^TRIT respectively. 

Kabir uses both forms indifferently. Thus in Bam. 48, i. ViSTm 
“caused to read,” yrcil “found,” but in the next. Bam. 49, X|TTT 
and ^IRTT. In the fern, sing., however, and in the pi. m. and 
f., the jimction-letter if is not used, thus **she came,” 
wl: “ she made,'’ fern, sing., xn% masc. pi. As all 
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causals end in d, these forms are of frequent occurrence, and 
sometimes even an ^ is inserted, as lu the old ha 

future, the d of the stem and the initial i of the termination 
frequently coalesce^into as — 

II 

^fT II 

xntt ^ II 

f?T# ^ » 

“ Por a few clays, mother, sustain thy courage, 
llaghuhlr will come with the monkeys, 

Slaying the demons, tct'll caVry thee off ; 

The three worlds, Narada and all shall sing his praise.” 

— Tulsi, Bam., S.-k. 36. 

where = and 3iff = arn^ ; so also we 

find “ they will find,” for mexi. (Tulsi, Ham., 

S.-k. 10). In other places, however, we find the junction-letter 
as TTRtf , , etc. 

In Panjabi the junction-letter for the aorist, imperative, and 
future is regularly as “ he goes,” “ he will go,” 

but before o it is omitted, as ETnfr “ go ye,” “ ye will 

go.” For the past participle it is as “been,” masc. 

sing., and is omitted before e, as iftl? *‘been,” masc. pi. In the 
throe first-named tenses the is regularly inserted in pure P., 
but in speaking it is now sometimes, under the influence of 
Hindi, omitted, and is heard instead of the more cha- 
racteristic 

In Sindhi all verbal stems end in a vowel, those stems, which 
in other languages end in a consonant, having in that language 
a short a or i. In this class of stems, before the neuter infini- 
tive in mr^, a ^ is inserted, as T| “fall,*’ infin. “bow,” 

infin. Before the active infinitive in no junction- 

letter is employed, as VT'^^measure,” infin. 
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Stems, whether active or neuter, ending in i and A, and some- 
times those ending in o, shorten those vowels in the infini- 
tive, as — 

^ ** drink,” infin. , 

string,” „ 

^“wash,” „ 

'^"weep,” „ 

ft “be,” „ 

but, on the other hand, ft “ carry,” has infin. ft^ ; and 
stems in d, including causals, retain the long vowel, as — 

ITRfT “ speak,” infin. 

TO “ cause to turn/* « TOfW. 

The aorist follows generally the typo of the infinitive, re- 
taining the short vowel. In the persons f is inserted as in P., 
except before A or o ; thus Tjft “ I fall,” is doclinod — 

Sing. 1. 2. 3. XT^. PI. 1. X(^ 2. X(^ 3. Xffff. 

The f may be dropped before 2 and 3 sing., as ’ff “thou 
sayest,” or “he says.” The common verb “to g^ve,” 

undergoes contraction in this, as in all the other languages; 
thus 2 sing. “thou givest,” not fff, 3 pi. not 

Verbs ending in d insert ^ before d, u, and o, as 
grow old,” we grow old,” X|fT^t “ye grow old.” 

The imperative and other tenses follow the general rule, 
which may, for Sindhi, and, to a great extent, for the other 
languages also, be thus stated ; the jimction-letters are ^ and 
f is omitted before vowels of its own organ, as u and o, and 
If is omitted before * and e ; before d both are employed, but 
preferentially f after short vowels, and after long ones. 

Thus, in the present participle, which is used as a future, f is 
either inserted or omitted, as — 
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« to fall,” « faUIng.” 

ftr^ “ to drink,” “ drinking.” 

“ to wash,” ** washing.” 

Contraction also*^ occurs, as “to speak,” 

“ to be,” “to give,” 

Tbe past participle regularly ends in or and tbe in- 
serted tf is naturally dropped before it, thus — 

makes 

» Wr .. (oid-H. sm^T)- 

If the stem ends in a palatal vowel or consonant, the i of the 
termination is dropped, as — ‘ 

« to become,” not f%r + 1^. 

“ to speak,” 

“ to inquire, 

Passives nsiturally drop the euphonic iSf of the active infini- 
tive before their palatal junction- vowel, as — 

« * 

speak,’^ imperfect Passive to be spoken.” 

fall,” „ “to be fallen.” 

The stems quoted above, as shortening their radical long 
vowel before the termination of the infinitive active, naturally 
retain the long vowel in the passive, as — 

tfV“ drink,” “ to bo drunk.” 

. string,” “ to be strung.” 

“ wash,” “ be washed.” 

There is very little to notice, in this respect, about G. The 
orthography of that language is still in so unfixed a state, that 
it is impossible to seize upon any principles as to junction- 
letters. One writer will insert them, while another omits them, 
or the same writer will insert them on one page and omit them 
on' the next. Thus v^s^nd fru, written in- 
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differently, also and Until the natives of that pro- 

vince make up their minds as to how their language ought to 
he spelt, it is impossible for foreigners to evolve any laws or 
rules on the subject. , 

§ 78. Marathi is slightly more sensitive to hiatus, and has 
a greater fondness for the ^-soimd than the other languages. 
There exists, consequently, in some persons of certain tenses, a 
system of jSandhi for Tadbhava words and forms, which differs 
in its general principles from that prevailing in Sanskrit. The 
grammar-writers, unfortunately, either omit entirely or only 
casually note these important combinations. The following 
remarks are offered as a contribution to the subject.^ 

The tenses of the M. verb, whose terminations begin with a 
vowel, are the aorist, imperative, future, and subjunctive, also 
the participles present and past, the conjunctive and infinitive. 
These are for the neuter verb ; in the active verb the which 
is inserted between the stem and termination, causes a collision 
of two vowels in the other tenses also. Verbal stems ending in 
all the vowels except a have here to be considered (kh& “ eat,” 
pi “ drink,*^ ghe ** take ”). 

Aorist, (in modem usage past habitual) — 

BINOU1.AB. PLURAL. ^ 

1-^ 3.^. 2.^ 3.^rm. 

1*^ 2 . 1 ^ 3.xfhr. 

2. 3.^. 1.^^ 2.wr 3.^. 

But in the 3 sing. "41^ are used, so also in 2 sing., 

and in the 3 pi. the final ^ is elided. In 2 sing, both ^ and TJ 
are changed to the palatal semivowel before A, though not 
before A, so that we have WT* ’STT side by side with 41 'A (not 
T|^), (not ’BjJ. 

1 For the illustrations to this section I have to thank Captain G. A. Jacob, 
Inspector of Schools, PunE, who kindly furnished me with details which are w^ting 
from most of the grammars. 
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/In the future there is similarly in S' pi. WTW, 

and so also in the imperative 2 pi. iE!n> WT ; ^ “ come,” makes 
aorist 2 pi. future lIT’Sr, and occasionally one hears % aorist 
3 sing, for the more regular 

In the subjunctive the semivowel occurs again, as . 
1 bQ|^T> hut 'mrr simply from %. This last verb should, by 
analogy, form '?5T*rr> but the double y in such a position would 
be unpronounceable, and a single y is therefore exhibited. It 
must not be supposed that the c of ^ has simply been dropped. 

For the potential the termination of the present might 
have been expected to bo simply added to the verbal stem, as 
no hiatus would thus bo caused. But the origin of this form 
from the Skr. part, in renders this course impossible. The 
7T of Tfcll having suffered elision, there natui’ally results an 
hiatus. Thus from Br. gives the first 

^ supplying the place of the lost so that in the potential we 
get not but Similarly 

and even in stems ending in , as t%n5 “ write,” 

Stems ending in u preserve the hiatus almost throughout, 
thus dim “ wash ” — 

Aor. 

Fut. ^cf^. 

subj. or 

Pot. 

In the present participle only cf is added, not tsT or ^r?r» as 
^(TTr, %TT, and in the past participle the semi- 

vowel is generally used, as — 

^ p-p. ^rrar “eaten.” 

% » WRIT" put on.” 

^ feared.” 

»> **rrWr “ brought forth.” 
ift o or txjflT** drunk.” 
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Some stems avoid the hiatus by insertion of ?(, as 
'(sHT^ (see § 47), which is also used in some stems ending with 
a consonant. 

The conjunctive is ^TT^R, %^R. These are 

all the •forms in which an initial vowel of a termination comes 
in contact with a final stem- vowel, and it will be observed that 
the change of the latter into a semivowel occurs generally 
before a or A, but not before i or A. When the stem- vowel is u 
or 0 , the semivowel is added to, not substituted for, the vowel, 
as in ^^TRT, not 'VTRT. From this and other instances in 
word-building, and in the formation of tho case of the noun, it 
would appear that the labial and palatal vowels are more per- 
manent and less liable to change in Marathi than the guttural 
vowel. 

It is somewhat difficult to follow the author of the Portu- 
guese grammar of the Konkani dialect, in consequence of the 
peculiarity of the system of transliteration which he uses, and 
only half explains, but there would appear to be several forms 
peculiar to that dialect. Thus he telis us that ^ makes its past 
part, yelo or ailo, which latter he calls “ marattismo,” as if all 
Konkani were not Marathi. ^ makes gheilo (perhaps 
as wcU as ghetlo (^?raT). QJiata (^) makes qhelo (^WT) 
“ outros dizem qhailo ” ( ^ T^^T ) , lie adds, “ambos irregulares,” 
though the latter, from a Marathi point of view, would be more 
normal than tho actually used ^rRT. Perhaps tho author 
would call it a “ marattismo.” Generally speakingj it would 
appear from the specimens of Konkani given by Burnell,^ that 
the termination of the p.p. consists of etc., added 

to the stem without an intermediate vowel, as “ sat ” 

(M. ■^^cRfT). “fell"* (M. tRWr), “remained"" (M. 

TTfW), and the like. 

The differences between Konkani and Marathi do not, I 
1 Specimens of South Indian Dialects (Mangalore, 1872). 
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think, entitle the former to be considered a distinct member of 
the Aryan group, but rather a dialect of the latter, which has 
been subjected very largely to Dravidian influences. Parallel 
to it, on the opposite coast of India, is the Oriya spoken in 
Ganjam and Vizagapatam, which, though radically Oriya, has, 
nevertheless, been much Dravidianized by the influence of the 
Telugu which surrounds it. Both Ganjam Oriya and Kon- 
kani Marathi show traces of this influence not only in pro- 
nunciation, but even in structure. There is much to be said on 
this subject, were this the proper place for it, and, from the 
known results in languages under our own eyes of Dravidian 
influences on Aryan speech, we might base considerations as to 
the probable extent and nature of those influences in former 
times. The subject would require a whole treatise to itself. 

§ 79. In Bangali no attempt is made to avoid hiatus, the 
verbs ending in vowels simply add the terminations without 
any change. Thus “ go ” (pronounced ./a), makes — 

SINOVLAR. *’ ‘ t*LTJKAL. 

Aorist. 1. ^TR: 3.^rRr. 1. 2.^^ 3.^rnT. 

Present subjunctive and so on. 

Contraction, however, takes place in the 3 pi. of the aorist, 
as in ^«r for (hono) for and in the familiar 

verb ^ “ give,” almost throughout ; thus we have — 

SINOULAK. PLTTILAIi, 

Aor. 2.f^ 3.^. l.t^ 2.^^ 3.^ 

Pres." 1. etc. 

Pret. 2.f^^t^ 3.1^. 2.1^ 3.f^lN 

Fat. 2.f|^ 3.t^%. l.f^ 3.1^iN> 

contracted from etc., respectively. 

As a rule, however, though in ordinary speech many of the 
forms of stems in vowels are very much contracted, yet in 
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writing the full forms are always used. It is only in a few 
very f amiliar words that the contractions are admitted into the 
written style of the present day. The old poets, however, 
writing more freely and naturally, employ them frequently. 
Thus Bharat Chandra, ^ IWT “ He 

took Majumd5r along with him, having mounted him on a 
horse (Mansingh, 417), where is for from 

“to take.’^ So he constantly uses for^ili^ “says,” as 
irftTErr ^ i wnr i “ The Kotwal laughing, says. 

Are you not ashamed to say so ?” (Bidy&-S. 356), also for 
as ^ “Alas ! alas ! what shall I 

say to fate?” (^A. 360), and for aorist 3 sing., as 

First having given how much 
pain, they give in between how much pleasure ” (ib. 359). 

The contractions admitted in Oriya are similar to those in 
Bangali, but the language docs not avoid the hiatus in any 
way; and in both O. and B. the terminations are almost 
universally preceded by short *, which does not combine with 
the preceding vowel, but in pronunciation often disappears 
altogether. Thus they say, O. “wilt thou eat?” for 

In a few words the vowel of the root has gone out, 
thus from >811 “ go,” we have “ I will go,” for ; 

from ^ “remain,” infin. for “find,” however, 

retains its vowel, as Also ^ and 

retain their vowels everywhere except in the preterite, future, 
and infinitive. • , 
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1 

§ 80. The seven languages are rich, in adverbs, and have a 
specially symmetrical range of pronominal adverbs, correspond- 
ing to the several classes of pronouns. The forms were given 
in Vol. II. pp. 33G— 38, in order to show their analogy to the 
pronouns, hut nothing was said in that place about their origin; 
it will now be necessary to consider them more closely. The 
pronominal adverbs may bo at once assumed to have sprung 
from the pronouns to which they respectively correspond, by 
the incorporation of some noun indicative of time, place, 
manner, and the like. On the other hand, the adverbs which 
have no pronominal meaning are clearly derived from various 
cases of nouns, whether substantives or adjectives. Participles, 
also, in virlhie of their seminominal character, are used ad- 
verbially, either in their original form, or with certain modifi- 
cations. Adverbs, therefore, may be divided into two classes, 
nominal and pronominal, with reference to their orig^in, and 
into three general categories of time, place, and manner, with 
reference to their meaning. To these must be added adverbs 
of confirmation and negation, and certain little helping words 
which are more adverbial in their nature than anything else. 
It is also to be noted that, while on the one hand simple nouns 
are' often used adverbially, on the other hand, adverbs are 
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capable of being used as nouns with postpositions after them, 
as in H. ^ lit. “ the word of then,” i.e. “ the matter 
that took place then,” ^ % ifrarr “ the kings of now,” 
i.e. “ those of the present day.” 

§ 81. (1). Pronominal adverbs of time. — ^The near demonstra- 
tive is H. G. M. TJBft, O. All these hang to- 

gether, and are apparently compounds of the Skr. “ time,” 
with the type of the demonstrative or H. The fuller 

form in O. shows this, it is which is clearly the loca- 

tive case of a masculine i|p5r, literally, “ in so much time.” G. 
has prefixed a but many worlds in G. may bo indifferently 
written with ^ or there is, therefore, nothing organic about 
this letter when met with in this connection. In M. also 
the ^ seems to be somewhat anomalous. There are also, how- 
ever, many other forms for “ now ” in the various languages, 
which appear to be unconnected with 

Hindi is mostly, however, faithful to the tj'pe in W; thus in 
Braj Marwari and still more clearly Bhojpuri 
which approaches to the O. The same type runs through 

all the pronominal forms, as “ whenever,” THf “ then,” 
“when.” Bhojpuri Braj The 

Skr. forms appear in H. 7f^, and in 

the dialectic forms, as also etc., 

etc. ; the forms with the palatal and labial vowels have, I 
think, arisen from the incorporation of the affirmative 'particle 
^ or “ indeed,” of which more further on. 

Panjabi STOf', G. S. \(T%) B. and a dialectic form in O. 

all meaning “now,” are to be referred, as the B. form 
clearly shows, to the Skr. “ instant, moment.” For the 
rest of the series P. has RI^, 71^, S., however, has 

another type “now,” in which we may, perhaps, see 

the Skr. RRIRT “ time,” combined with the pronoun “ this ; ” 

17 


VOL. in. 
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for the other meiuhers of the series it^ has whenever,” 

“then,” “when ?” which arise from the Skr. '<0^, 

etc., with the emphatic which has changed the preceding 
vowel into the * which is so common in S. They also write 
iIRff and iRFSf as dialectic variations ; also Tit (hut not 
where the of has suiforcd elision. 

G. has, besides also aud for the rest 

commonly contracted into SITITj in which 
we sec the Skr. ^TIT “time.” Owing io tho G. peculiarity in 
respect of initial wo have also ^RTflut, and with a modernized 
form of Skr. '^ni “here, ” TIT) " at this time,” 

“now.” 

M. is consistent throughout Tjsftj In 

Old-M. forms etc., occur, showing that tho modem 

t^h is an inversion from g hv. The suggested origin from Skr. 

by aspirating the and adding the termination of 
the locative (Godbol, ji. 75), is unsatisfactory. M. has also a 
series etc., meaning “while,” “as long as,” which recalls 
n. 5I«r with inorganic auunasika. 

O. has tho fuller forms, etc., and explained 

above ; the former is quite as frequently used as tho latter, if 
not more so. “ Time is made for slaves,” and not for Oriyas. 

B. TI^R, etc-, uniformly, pronounced yCMdw orjdkhdnd, 

etc. H. adds constantly ^ for emphasis, as “now” 

“ sometimes ” and with the negative TRift 

“ never.” 

For the indefinite pronominal adverb “ ever,” “ sometimes,” 
the other languages have, P. S. tr^, 

G. M. B. nra«I, O. *^1^. All these are re- 
peated to signify “sometimes,” as P. TRTfV, M. TRTiPf TR^. 

The above express definite or quiescent time ; for progressive 
firrift, whether past, as “ since,” or future “ until,” the adverbs 
above given are us^.as nouns with case-affixes. Thus H. 

% “from now,” “henceforth,” tHI % “thenceforth,” IRII % 
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“ since when % “from the time when,” or with the older 

affix in the poets, as in ^ I “From the 

time when Ram married and came home ” (Tulsi-R&m, 
Ay-k. 5), P. S. where 

is probably a shortened form of an oblique from 
which we may coimect with •tlST^ time,” as in “ now.” 

The long d or o of jadiha, Jadiho^ as contrasted with the i 
of seems to indicate an oblique form. d. 

“ henceforth, and apparently also the 

rest of the series. They also say MISITT 'WfV “henceforth.” 
M. uses ini or which are not pronominal. Neither B. 

nor O. have special forms for tbis idea. 

To express “until” in Old-II. ?lff, in modem H. 

and arc affixed to the 2)ronominal adverb, as in 

Chand — 

II 

cR ^ H 

Wfir ^ ^ H 

TTt Ttni: ^ II 

“ Till then, pain and poverty of body, 

Till then, my limbs were light (i.e. mean). 

So long as I came not to thcc. 

And worshipped not at thy feet. — Pr.-R. i. 27 

Here, as always in H., the negative has to be inserted, and 
we must translate by “ so long as.” This idiom is not 

peculiar to H., but is found in many other languages. In 
modem Hindi ^ ?R| ^ ^ “ So long as Ram 

comes not home,” i.e. “ until he comes,” and the same in P. 

S. has OP “ up to this time,” ifNPf or 

“up to that time,” where TTT^, as explained in Vol. II. p. 298, 
is Skr. which, from meaning “ in the plfi.ee,*’ has grown 

to mean “up to.” I suppose, is a contraction of 

“ time.” 

(2). Pronominal adverbs of place. — See list in Vol. II. p. 336. 
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The Hindi series is composed of the 

pronominal bases with which we are justified in referring 
to Skr. thus TT^= The dental is preserved in 

several dialectic forms (Kellogg, p. 265), as Marwaii^R^, 

“ here, ” etc., “there,” Avadhi ijnrqt, Bhoj- 

p^iri Tjgt, TtgT^. But the Braj is, I think, by 

Kellogg rightly referred to the 8kr. series ’IHf, THI, etc. The 
Bundelkhandi form is probably only another way of pro- 

nouncing as wo find in Old-Bengali such words as 
for (modem To sthane, also, are to be ascribed 

the P. forms ^5^, etc. S. has not only f^fg, etc., 
which may come from but which agrees with P., 

and which is, I suspect, like “ one,” an instance 

of a ^ being put on to the front of a word without any et 3 nno- 
logical cause. 

G. has various forms '411^1, 1^’, “here,” and 

the same variety through all the series. The adverbial part 
agrees with H. Shortened foians ?Hrt, ’STt, Wt, toid even 
7ft, 7|it, are also in use. ‘ 

M. agrees closely with P. and S. in its series etc., 

where the final anuswara, like that of Bhojpuri T|gT^ , preserves 
the n of nthAne. But “ where,” has the cerebral. 

O. having first made sth&na into gT, proceeds with the de- 
clension through its own affixes, and has thus a modem locative 
glT, The final ^ is often dropped, and Hgf, 

%gT, or •even shortened Ttfg, |jfg are used. B. uses 
which seems to come from ^Tf^ on the analogy of 
(Var. iii. 14) and 4 ^ 1 ^= {ih. iii. 15). For “where,** 
however, it has a more regular form in older Bengali 

iKtTTRf, as 7TTT ^ ‘‘Where shall I 

find a female saint like her?** (Bharat, Bidyd-S. 399), where 
the final Tgf for 1|[ is a relic of the e of athdne. We also find 
‘^and'^tTRT “ here”* etc. 
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In the case of the adverbs of this group, as in those of time, 
the case-afi&xes are used, as H. ^ % “ from where P ” 
“whence P” Gh. “hence,” P. “whenceP” But this 

practice is only in force to imply motion ‘/row a place. To 
express motion towards a place a separate set is used. 

In classical H. the adverbial element is as 

“ hither,** “ thither. ** The dialectic forms are very 

various. Bhojpuri has 5 

eastern Behar one hears and many others. Kellogg 

quotes also a curious form from Biw^ %?|, or 

If we take the original of all these forms to be that 
is a word of many meanings both in Skr. and H. ; but I am 
disposed to connect the series with M. “face,” G. 

id., a diminutive from Skr. so that the older adverbial 
element would be 5F|r^, as in Bhojpuri, whence which 
would, by a natural process, glide into and VT* the 

RlwS, form I can suggest no origin. 

The S. and M. forms seem to be connected, and with them I 
would associate the common O. expressions H “ in this di- 
rection,** “hither** ^ etc.), which are loca- 
tives, and etc., “from this place,** “hence,** which 

are ablatives. The Sindhi adverb, as usual in that langmgc, is 
written in a dozen ways, but the simplest form is “ hither,** 
and Xp|t “ hence,** which, like O., are respectively locative and 
ablative. Marathi has what is apparently a fuller form 
“hither,** locative, where the adverbial portion is iR^.^a side,** 
said to be from Skr. “ hip, loin.’* It has also an ablative 

series “hence.” May we not here throw out a crumb 

for our Hon- Aryan brethren ? There is a long string of words 
in our seven languages of the type adda, and our Sanskrit 
dictionaries give “to join,” also “to stop.” On the 

other hand, Telugu has ikkada “here,” ikkadiki “hither,” 
which looks very like M. ika^. So, also, in Telugu akka^ 
“ there.** All the Dravidian languages have a root add, which. 
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in various forms, has a range of meanings such as ‘*to be near/^ 
elose/^ to cross,^' to stop,'' and the Kko. They may have 
borrowed from the Aryans, or the Aryans from them. It by no 
means follows, as the opposite party always assume, that when 
a word is common to both groups, it must have been originally 
Tlravidian- In the O. expression is a noun meaning 

direction," and is used in that sense independently of its 
adverbial employment with the pronoun. 

(3). Pronominal adverbs of manner.— -The Hindi series 

etc., and for the near demonstrative and interrogative 
i*espectively softened forms ^ and vary very little in the 
dialects. Marwari has thus," and, together with 

IJraj and Mewari, has the far demonstrative, which is wanting 
in the classical dialect, ^8^ or Mewari adds and as 
thus," which Kellogg looks on as from Skr. 'W and 
respectively, and rightly so ; for even in classical H. we have 
how?'’ and in Chand and the poets e||f^ or (%) are 
added to ail this pronominal series at will. 

The older form of this group is still preserved in the Purbi 
form or ^fi|, fwfif, fulfil. Chand has both this series and 
the modem one in as I “Thm the 

Hishi was absorbed in thought” (Pr.-R. i. 48), WCCf 

iwt»f n ’^rrfn n “ TAtts this story is proved, its 

learned folk know ” {ib. xiii. 5), I 

I “ King Prithiraj, rejoicing, thus (ima) led away 
Padm3.vatt ” {ib. xx. 35), RlkvS| a|4|4| | **Sow can one 

go there ?” {ib. i. 90). Tulsi Das has '^1^, etc., as in 

^if “Her body was in a sweat, she 

trembled as a plantain-tree (trembles).” — ^Ram. Ay-k. 131. 

M. may be excluded, as it has no series of this type, but 

merely the neuter of the adjective pronoxm, as '^l^, 71^. 

All the other languages have closely allied words. B. I^Rf, 

“i^us,” etc. ; the first two are nomi- 
natives, the last two locatives. O. locatives ; also 
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^ the pronominal type, with a postposition. G. tfH, ilu, 
where the termination has been lost, also for demonstrative 
This series is sometimes written 9inT, TITR, ^PTR, butSl^i 
is the more common, as in T^tf^ ^ ^ ^ 

II “The fame of I^^ala was spread abroad, as spread 
the rays of the sun ” (Prem^nand in H.-D. ii. 71). 

Next in order comes the Old-Purbi II. etc., and, with 
the nasal weakened, probably through an intermediate form 
, and change of the semivowel to its vowel, P. and 
and the full series as well as one 

without the i, 71^, etc., to which is allied H. ai^, etc., 
for t^'d. S. rejects the labial element in and 

the rest of the series. 

In this instance B. and O. preserve the fuller forms, and the 
other languages fall away by degrees, in the order given above. 
The whole group points, in my opinion, clearly to a type in 71?^ 
or This is still more clearly seen by comparing the pro- 
nominal adjective of quality in B. and 0. for 

TIilit is the regular Prakrit form of the masc. just as afifit 
is of in Skr. It is true that the existing Skr. series means 
rather quantity than manner, thus — 

“ s® 

twi: how much ? ” 

Tprrrni.* “ »<» much,” 

as much as.” , 

But the afiGbces mat and vat imply possession, and thus naturally 
pass over into the idea of manner. It seems that we have in 
the modem group this affix added to the ordinary range of 
pronomin^ types, and thus a formation of a later kind, rather 
than a direct derivation from the Skr. Kellogg’s suggestion of 
a derivation from a Skr. series in tha, of which only ittham and 
haJtham are extant in the classical writings, fails to account' for 
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the Old-Purbi and G. foims, as well las for those in B. and O. 
Also the S. form seems to be more naturally referred to an 
earlier emana, through enan, than to itthamj unless, indeed, we 
regard the anuswara as inserted to fill the hiatus left by elision 
of Uh. S. does, undoubtedly, insert anusw^ra to fill a hiatus ; 
but as the cognate languages have a 7T just where the anusw&ra 
in S. occurs, it is more natural to regard the one as a weakening 
of the other, and the final anuswS.ra in H. and P. as the same, 
pushed one syllable forwards, so that H. would be for an 
older form As the change, whatever it was, was com- 

pleted before our earliest writer Chand’s days, there is no 
actual proof forthcoming. 

i 82. Adverbs derived from nouns and verbs. — Under this 
head may be classed certain words such as those given in 
Vol. II. p, 296, which are cither postpositions or adverbs, 
according to the connection in which they are used. In either 
case they are, by derivation, locative cases of nouns. Some are 
peculiar to one or two laaguages, while others are common, in 
one form or another, to the whole group. I do not, of course, 
undertake to give them all, but only a selection of those most 
commonly used, so as to show the practice of the languages in 
this reject. There are, for instance, H. “before,” and 
“ behind,” which are used adverbially in the sense of 
“ formerly ” and “ afterwards ” respectively, that is, with 
reference to time, and in this sense take, like the pronominal 
adverbs, the case-affixes, as ^ ^TRf “ the former matter,” 
lit. “the matter of formerly,” 'Tit “I 

will not tell the suffering that followed,” lit. “the suffering 
of afterwards.” So also with “below,” and the other 

words given at Yol. II. p. 296. 

Strictly referring to time definite are H. ** to-day,” 

P. S. ^tc. (Vol. L p. 327), from Skr. also 

H, inr from Skr. iK^^**dawn.” This word has two meanings, 
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it is used for both. “ yesterday ” and “ to-day.” In rustic H. 
we have the forms and (see Vol. I. 

p. 350). As the Skr. means only “dawn” in general, it is 
used in the modems in the double sense, but, in cases where the 
meaning might not be clear from the context, a word meaning 
past is employed when “yesterday” is intended, and a word 
meaning future when “ to-morrow'* is implied. It also takes 
case-affixes, as ^ “He was wotmded in 

yesterdai/’s battle,” but ^ ^ ^ “ If I 

shall be wounded in to-morrou^s battle.” G. S* 

M. iinw- 

So also are used the following; — Skr. “ the day after 

to-morrow.” In the modems it has also the sense “the day 
before yesterday,” as H. and dialects tr^. 

P. s. seem to bo used only in the first 

meaning. G. M. O. has xn; always in combi- 
nation with and where the sentence does not of itself 

sufficiently indicate the meaning, they add the words “ gone ” 
and “ coming ” to express it more clearly, XT!I xf^ “ the 
day before yesterday,” and “the day after 

to-morrow.” 

H. goes a step further still, and has three days ago,” 

or “ three days hence,” where the first syllable is probably 
Skr. “three.” Similarly S. but also with rejection of 

initial 7f, Kellogg quotes dialectic forms in H. 

TTTt. In H. we have even a still further “ four 

days ago,” which is rarely, however, used, and the initial of 
which, I conjecture, comes from 'USTj as though it were for 
’TO “ another day (besides) three days ago.” 

H. “early,” “betimes,” and or laore usually 

“ late,” are Skr. and compoimded with respectively. 
S. and also xqiNr« besides the adjectivally used forms 

and as well as In this sense is also used 

IT, O. and B. id . ; in 0. it is frequently used in 
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the sense of early in the moming^^^ also ** early to-morrow 
morning,” as “ To-day we 

shall not be able to go, we will go early to-morrow morning.” 
H. here uses conjunctive participle of TT^*fT “to break,** 

as we should say “at break of day;** also ^ft^/‘dawn** 
is used in H. and O., in B. for “ at dawn ; ** where Q-. has 
M. ^3^ (Skr. “simrise’*). Common also is Skr. 
TWTB, B. id., G. of which the Oriyas make Trn|T^ “at 

dawn;’* in Eastern Bengal one hears njif'l. The H. is 
probably connected with the Skr. VHT in some way not very 
clear. G. has a curious word »?35?r% “ at dawn,** probably 
connected with “ to meet,” and, like Skr. fpcSTTi indi- 

cating the meeting of darkness and light. 

“liapidly,** “quickly,** “at once.*’ — ^This idea is expressed 
by derivatives of the Skr. principally from the p-p.p. 

'V'^hich is used adverbially already in Skr. The forms 
are : II. M. , G. '^cT, ?n[7I» 

M. has a peculiar word once, quickly,** 

Skr. “to cut^) “a minute,*’ M. “to flash, 

twitch, move quickly.” It is not found in any other language. 
Commoner, however, is H. “quick !** reduplicated 
M. S. and O. ^zqz, B. Ijfz, 

from Skr. “ Immediately ** is also expressed in M. by 

Tnqrror* o. and B. ^n!rT?C> ^nt these are pedantic. H. P. M. 
and S. have also a word ; H. also “ suddenly,” 

“unexpectedly,” corresponding to which is G. 
pointing to a derivation from ^ and “to think,” though 

I am disposed also to remember Skr. H. in this 

connection. O. and B. use Z'3T^> literally ablative of Skr. 
meaning “by force.” It is used generally of sudden and 
forcible action, but also in sentences where no force, only sur- 
prise, or a sudden fright, occurs. Similarly in H. and G. 
“ all of a sudden,” M. used. 

■ Among adverbs of place, considerable div^gences exist, each 
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language having a large stock of words peculiar to itself, in 
addition to those which are common to the whole group. 
Sindhi is rich in words of this class, most of which are of some- 
what obscure origin. Thus we find a smaH. group, with the 
typical ending in as opposite,” “near,” 

diminutive of the preceding. Peculiar to S. is also 
“near,” with its diminutive “ accompsmied 

by,” O. is by Trumpp referred to Skr. “ with,” and 

“near,** to probably correctly. See the remarks 

on the postposition % in Vol. II. p. 274, and on the Nepali 
ablative in t%?r, Vol. II. p. 235. From adverbs with the 
afi^es and are formed certain adjectives which may, 

in their turn, be again used adverbially as well as adjectively, 
that is, they may either stand alone uninflected, or may agree 
with a substantive in gender and number. Thus — 


“ on this side,” 
“ in front,” 
"behind,” 

“ upon,” 


** somewhat on this side/’ 
somewhat in front.” 

" somewhat behind.” 
41V||^ “ somewhat higher up.” 

MH'IVl 

i “ somewhat inside.” 

liiiTfri 


This last word recalls the old poetic Hindi '4JQTT in. 
Ghand (see Vol. II. p. 293). They may also take the feminine 
ending as 'Vanit, 

SiTnpIft ablatives or locatives of norms are also used ad- 
verbially, as — 

abl. of " the rear.” 

„ “ the back.” 


" firom behind,” 

" from behind,” 


^ Trumpp, Sindhi Chrammar, p. 886. 
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»Rrt“ from upon,’* 

91^ id. 

“stall,” 

** completely,^’ 

“ before,” 

ITlj^ id. 

“ on the other side,” 




abl. of tbe head.” 

loc. of id. 

» ^fT 55 “place.” 

„ capital,” “stock-in-trade.” 

f 

abl. of id. 

I 

loc. of “ beginning.’* 

abl. of id. 

loc. of the other side.** 


from the other side,” 
“ within,*’ 


^ ) 


U 


from within,” 


“ in the midst,” 


j" at all,” 

“ below,” 

%3t *‘from below,* 


abl. of id. 

loc. of ‘‘ the inside.” 

abl. of id. 

loc. of “ the midst.” 

„ “ tlie core.” 

„ “ the bottom.” 

abl. of id. 


Sindlii thus preserves the case-endings more strictly than the 
other languages. The latter mostly take the Prakrit locative, 
or ablative, and entirely reject the terminations. 

Hinfji has '^Bf^RT “ elsewhere,” Skr. “ near,” also 

(dialectically and “ on the other side,” iftTHC 

“within,” Skr. “outside,” Skr. 

and others. 

M., like S., has ?n^, hut in the sense of “before,” also 
“ before,” “ beyond,” ^ “ above,” “ near,” which 

are peculiar to itself. In the other languages there is nothing 
deserving special mention ; the subject has already been treated 
in Vol. II. p. 296 . 

Adverbs of manner. — While the adverbs of place, being also, 
in their nature, postpositions, and as such used to form cases, do 
not call for special mention, adverbs of manner are not so used. 
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and it is to them that the term adverb, in its more (fecial 
sense, correctly applies. Such words as &ge “before,” piehhe 
“behind,^^ and the others, may, indeed, be properly regarded 
as adverbs when they are used alone, but wlv^n in conjunction 
with noims, they become true postpositions, giving to the rela- 
tions of the noun a more extended application. Adverbs of 
manner, on the other hand, are, for the most part, adjectives 
used adverbially, and this practice is common in all Aryan 
languages. In Sindhi, which preserves distinctions obliterated 
in the other languages, adjectives may, as pointed out above, be 
used adverbially by being undoclined, or, in their true use as 
adjectives, by agreeing with the, subject in gender and case. 
Thus, to quote the instances given by Trumpp : ^ 

chance one mouse made a hole near that granary.” 

Here ochito-i is an adjective in the nom. sing. masc. with 
emphatic I, and although by the accident of the construction it 
is in the same case as the subject kue “ j* mouse,” yet it is evi- 
dently used adverbially. 

31^ fit 

“ Then having shod tears much, having wept much, his mother 

returned.” * 

Here gharu> is an adjective in the nom. sing, masc., and 
clearly does not agree with rnAii “ mother,” which is feminine ; 
it must be regarded as used adverbially. 

^'IST 

“ The winds strike hot, the days bum fiercely.” 

In this sentence I do not think we should regard the 
adjectives as used adverbially ; “ win^,” is a noun in the 

nom. pi. fern, and “hot” agrees with it, so also 


1 Sindhi Orammar, p. 386. 
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“ days,” is nom. sing. masc. and TTBl “ fierce, excessive ” (Skr. 
agrees with it ; so that we might more literally translate, 
the hot winds strike, the fierce days hum.” 

In Marathi ai^d Gujarati also, where adjectives have the 
full range of three genders, they are often made to agree with 
the noun in constmctions, whore in English they would he used 
adverbially. When intended to he adverbially used, they stand 
in the nom. sing, neuter, ending in ^ M. and ^ G. In Bengali 
and Oriya, where no gender exists, it is impossible to draw the 
same lino of distinction, and this remark applies also to that 
numerous class of adjectives in Hindi and Panjabi, as also in 
all the other languages, which are indeclinable, or which, ending 
in mute a, do not vary their terminations. Those adjectives in 
H. and P. which end in d masc. and I fern., when used ad- 
verbially, stand in the former gender and do not vary with 
the noxm. 

§ 83. Conjunctions. — In Hindi the common word for “ and ” 
ia ’ihTj Old-H. from Skr. “ other.” In B. 

and O. it loses the final consonant, B. O. In B., 

however, ipsi, pronounced ehong, is very common; and 'WT 
“ also.” P. often shortened into %, probably from Skr. 

“at the end,” “afterwards,” as well as (VHC)* 

S. or in which the fondness of S. for the 

«- 80 imd comes out. G. uses generally TraT literally *‘then.” 
It has besides T| and for “ also,” which belong to the group 
from G. shortened I am disposed to connect 

with P. and ascribe to Skr. In the former case the 

71 has been lost, in the latter the 7f. It may, however, be 
allied to M. “ and,” from Skr. “ other.” In 

all the languages, however, the shorter conjunction is in use, 
side by side with the words given above. The ordinary Skr. 
^ has left no descendants. The Gipsies use te or to, which 
agrees with P., also Uy which is Persian J. 
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« Also.”~H. aft, Skr. nfti fir, Pr. far ff . The various steps 
from downwards are all retained in S. fq, faj, far (for 
nrff), and aft. The other forms ftjftr, are from Skr. 

again,** and show a g^radual change from the u to the *, in 
accordanqe with S. proclivities. P. a|T% means literally “ near 
to,** locative of an35 near.** G. qrif, meaning also “ but,’* is 
from B. uses "aft, and O. far* 

**But** is very frequently expressed even in Hindi by the 
Arabic words %fq{af Persian a^afac jC* ; 

and in the other languages also. Pure Sanskrit are and 
as well as (Skr'. ap^). In Hindi xr^ (Skr. xrt) is 

also used, and in P., which also Uses and a strange form 

in the initial syllable of which we may recognize an in- 
corporation of the near demonstrative pronoun, so that it means 
“rather than this.” P. has also apiqf, probably cor- 

ruptions of . Peculiar to P. and S. are the forms P. 

S. ^arr, ^aft, and emphatic and “but rather.” 

These are ablatives from and the ^diom may bo paralleled 
by our Hnglish phrase “ on the other hand.” S. has also qar 
“ but,” and qrif, in which latter it agrees with G-. It also uses 
anrf^, having added a final « to Gl. and M., in addition 

to qiif, use also O. fqtqi and tr^, B. and . 

« Or.” — H. qr, ^Rqqr, which are Skr., with q for q. The 
Arabic qj V. very common, and commoner still is fq, 
probably shortened from Skr. fxiqT* This fq| is colloquially 
common in nearly all the languages. G-. writes it %, where 
e is short. M. lengthens the vowel and retains the nasalization 
qf, also using qqqT, as does H. P. qqqi, and qr* S. % 
and qf. B. uses several varieties of fljqT, as fqiqr, fqqT» ftlt» 
and qr, also qqqr* O. the same. 

“If.”— Skr. qftr, generally pronounced and written qf||[, is 
universal. H. shortens it into q^ and ft (s=q^, with loss of 
anti qf, by rejection of final t, and ^ goes out, its plac? 
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being supplied by and thus ^ ^ s Persian 
^ is also very common. P. ^ and This last in- 

troduces for “ having done. ” S. %. 

“ Although.” — 8kr. is used in B. O., also in H., but 

more common is “if even.” P. has literally “one 

may think,” or “it may scorn.” B. also uses lit “if 
even.” S. sometimes with H prefixed, % 

this, too, is literally “ if even,” for alone is used to mean 
“ cither,” “ even,” and is apparently .really the correlative 

with a diminutive affix. It is not fmmd in the 
other languages. G. ^ qijf “ but if.” In all cases there is a 
correlative ; thus to H. or answers Tfr or ?fr ^ 

“ then,^* or even then ; ” to P. answers ; to G. 

injf, answers tjut, und so in all. In B. and O., as in written 
II., the correlative is Skr. THTTfq “ yet.” 

“ Because.” — H. literally “ for why.” B. and O. use 

Skr. “ cause,” and or G. TTTZ) probably 

Skr. which is also sometimes used in O. in the sense of 

“ only,” “ merely,” “ fof the simple reason that.” G. has also 
“for why,” and shorter S. ulqrt, where the 

last syllable is for “ for ” (see Vol. II. p. 260). S. also uses 
a string of forms with ^ “ why ? ” as WT WHC* and 

^ rrtf ^ The correlatives “ therefore,” etc., take the Tf 
form ^ “ etc.” 

These instances may suffice to show the general principles on 
which ^he languages proceed in forming their conjunctions. 
There is, as in other respects, a general similarity of process, 
accompanied by variations of development. 

§ 84. Interjections. — ^The various spontaneous or involun- 
tary soimds, some of them hardly articulate, by which sudden 
e Tnr>^.inT>H are expressed, are scarcely susceptible of rigid scien^ 
tiflft analysis in any,^language. Everywhere we find ha I ho ! 
or ah ! oh ! and the ^e. Surprise, fear, disgust, delight, and 
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other sentiments are often displayed by grunts, shakes, turns 
of the head, or movements of the hands, and among the people 
of India the hands play so large a part in conversation that 
they may almdst be said to speak for themselves. It is only 
the ‘Englishman who can converse with his hands in his 
pockets. 

In Hindi the principal interjections are %, ''St 

“ Ho ! ” or Oh ! ” % is used to superiors, as % “ O 

incarnation of justice ! ” which is the common method of ad- 
dressing a Magistrate or Judge, % “ O Lord ! ” % filJTr “O 

father I ” and have no special tone of respect or 

disrespect. Sorrow is shown by ITT 

“ alas ! ” whence the common cry of native suitors, or persons 
applying to a ruler for redress, literally “ twice alas ! ” 

One often hears doh&e khiid&wand, doh&e Angrez BahMhr, 
which is as much as to say “ grant me justice,” or “ listen to 
my complaint.” Others arc “fie!” ^|i?“hush!” 

“ ah ! ” a cry of pain ; ^ disgust ; ^ an 

expression with a suspicion of indelicacy about it, like too 
many of the native ejaculations, meaning “begone,” and at 
times with a menacing tone “ how dare you ? *’ I suspect the 
word now spelt IJTf was originally from "to go away,” 

“ be stopped,” and the feminine genitive of ^ “thou,” is 
explained' by such filthy expressions as »IT "thy mother.** 
Two men are quarrelling, and one says to the other ** fih, teri 
m&,** “ oh thy mother.** The person addressed at once under- 
stands that some gross and filthy insult to his mother is in- 
tended, for indiscriminate foul abuse of each other*s female 
relations is a favourite weapon with the natives of India. 
Thus the iimocent word or TDfTWf " brother-in-law,** has 

become the lowest term of abuse in these languages, .the obscene 
imagination of the people immediately grasping the idea in- 
volved in this assumption of relationdiip. 

Panjabi has mostly the same as Hindi. A very favourite 
voi. m. 18 
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interjection of surprise with Panjabis, though it is also used by 
the other languages, is doubled ^TTl. The simple- 

minded Panjabi says ** wS.h ! w&h ! ** to every new thin^ he 
sees, and this favourite exclamation helps to form the once 
terrible war-cry of the fighting Sikhs, “ wAh wAh / fatih 
gttruji!** 

All the other languages have these common interjections, 
several of which are also Persian or ALrabic more or less cor- 
rupted. Thus the Persian JlA shad bAsh, “ be jov-ful ! ” is 
used everywhere as a term of encouragement, “ well done ! ” 
and is used to stimulate workers to increased efforts, to express 
approbation, or to kindle flagging courage. It appears mostly 
without the j, as shahAsh, shnMshe, sabAs, according to the 
language in which it is used. 

A few special remarks are due to a very widespread word 
which is claimed by the Non- Aryan writers, or 

This is used to call inferiors, to rcbixke impertinence, in scold- 
ing or quarrelling, and in most languages takes also a feminine 
form Dr. Caldwell shows* that this word is 

also in use in the Dravidian group, and is there imderstood to 
mean *‘0 slave!” Ilomachandra, however (ii, 201), knows 
it as used in addressing (sambhS,shane), and in dalliance 
(ratikalahe). For reproach (kshepe) he prescribes I do 

not dispute the Non- Aryan origin of this word, but it must 
have found its way into Aryan speech at a very early date, and 
has there, to a great extent, lost its sense of rebuke, for *it is 
often used merely to call attention, and in friendly conde- 
scension to an inferior, and* there has sprung up beside it a 
form used also in the same tone. The interchange of V 
and ^ need cause no difficulty, being, especially in early 
writers, esgtremely common. There does not appear to be 
any Sanskrit origin for this word, and the fact that in the 

■V - 

* 

I Dravidian Comparative Orammar, p. 440 (first edition). 
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DravidiaH g^oup it can. be traced to a definite meaning, is one 
which carries great weight. 

In O. and B. ^ is only used in calling males ; when address- 
ing females, O. uses mt, and B. Thus O. 'tfi 

“ Come along, mother, let us go to the bazar ; ” 
B. ^ «nrpr “ The lady entreats, ‘ hear me, oh 

my mother*” (BhS,rat, Vid.-S. 338). 15 ft, are also used 

in B. in contempt or reproof. Both these words seem to be 
fragments of from Skr. in the sense of “person,*’ 

the word or being used to indicate the women of 

the Epeaker*s family, and especially his wife, whom it is not 
considered proper to speak of di..’ectly. 

§ 85. It is necessary to revert to the subject of postpositions, 
although they were partially discussed in Vol. II. p. 295, 
because in that place they wore regarded in only one of their 
two aspects, namely, as factors in the declensional system. 
Here they must be looked at as parts of speech, corresponding 
to prepositions in the western Aryan Iflnguages. 

In Hindi, in addition to the postpositions mentioned in 
Vol. II., may be cited as very common the following, some of 
which are also used as adverbs. Thus < “ without ** (Skr. 

is used as a postposition with the genitive case, a&' % 

^rflrC “ outside the house,** or even without the genitive sign, 
as ’■rrftrC “ outside the door.** So also inv “ across,’* “ on 
the other side of,** is very commonly used with the direct form 
of the noun in the phrase VTT “ across the river,” “ on the 
other side of the river.” So also “ with,” “ accompanied 
by,” as “ accompanied by his peers and pala- 
dins,” the meaning of the postposition from + ^ + 

requires this construction. 

^ middle of,” f||^ “ at the end of ** (Skr. 
“near to,” “at the house of” (Skr. mj), ^ 
“with,” IfR “Ti>y means of,” ft “at,” “at the houm of” 
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(Skr. are also colloquially common, both with and with- 

out the sign of the genitive, but more frequently with it. 

Panjabi has “near,” literally, “in the bosom of,” 

“ from the side of,”' “ in,*^ which is the regular sign of the 

locative, ITIT “eii the other side,” and HTT TTC both sides” 
(of a river, valley, etc.), as well as the Hindi words given above. 

The postpositions in Sindhi are more numerous, and are 
divided, more clearly than in the other languages, into two 
classes, those which are added direct to the oblique form of the 
noim, and those which are added to the genitive. Of the 
first class are or HfT “ on,” “ leaning on ” (Skr. 
where in H. rather means “ full,” as HT “ ^ foil kos ; ” 
and “op to,” which Trumpp regards as an emphatic 
locative from “end;” ftnt> “like” (Skr. 

Itf , % “ towards,” with an ablative form 
“ from the direction of ” (perhaps from Skr. 

“without” (Skr. ; IElt, “with ” (Skr. cf. 

B. ^). 

S. “along with,”'H. ;|TSIT and 55^ “with,” O. or 
“together with/’ ‘‘all taken together/’ from Skr. 
according to Trumpp and others, but the O. usage 
seems to refer rather to Skr. in the sense of “ com- 

pleted/’ 

S. “ up to,” “ till ” (Skr. P. ^ and ap- 

pears occasionally to be used as a postposition, and one or, two 
others ofi less importance complete the list. 

' Platts (Grammar, p. 195), from wliom I take this list, is the first writer to give 
the real origin and meaning of this wdrd, which I, in common with most of my 
countrymen, had hitherto confounded with yahdn “ here.” There was no need for 
Platts to be so very dogmatic and arrogant about this and one or two similar small 
discoveries. He should try to bear the weight of his stupendous erudition more 
meekly. We may be thankful, however, to him for condescending to make a few 
mistakes occasionally, to bring himself down to our level. Such are the remarkable 
bit of philology in note 1, page 164, and his remarks on the intransitive in notes to 
pp. .171, 174. He who undertakes to correct others, should be quite sure he is right 
himself first. 
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Of the second class are ^Tl|, “without,” P. 

w?. This rather means “ owing to the absence of,” 
as in the passage quoted by Trumpp, Tfpi Hpirr 

^^STUT % “Then they were considered by the hero as 

thorns in the absence of his friend.” It is probably connected 
with Skr. \/st\ij^in the sense of being bound or impeded, 

“ without ” (Skr. f^RT), is also common in H. P. B. and 0. 
In M. t^RT» and G. fqsfr and ^rt {tdn&y wan6i). 

S. and “ for the sake of,” correspond to H. P. 
and are used like it, either with or without the genitive par- 
ticle ; but in S. the meaning is the same in both cases, while in 
H. it differs; thus ^ «fdr that reason,” but ^ 

“ for the sake of him.” * 

While in the other languages the postpositions, when not 
used as case-signs, are almost invariably joined to the genitive 
with the masculine oblique case-sign, in Sindhi they may take 
the ablative or accusative. Thus in front,” may take 

the accusative. It is probably like^ O. “ in the first 

place,” or with a negative »r “ not at all,” “ at no time; ” 
thus literally “to begin with, he did not go 

there,” that is to say, “ he never went there at all,” locative 
of Skr. “beginning.” ^ 

“ within,” Skr. ^7IT> but more probably from Persian 
jSSS- near to,” VRt “ apart, without,” IRTU} “for the 

sake of,” contracted from “upon,” loc. of *1^ 

“head,” *‘like to,” “near to,” are also used in the 

same way. 

In Marathi, besides the postpositions which are exclusively 
employed in forming cases, there are some which are added 
direct to the obUque form of the noun, and others which 
require the genitive case-sign. 

Of the former kind are ^ “on” (Skr. which is 

generally written as one word with the norm, as 
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the house,” “till to-morrow.^’ A longer form is 

which is declined as an adjectiye, generally meaning “up.” 
Others are “ out,” “ in,” “ at,” “hy means 
of,” “ without,” “ about,” “ concerning,” literally 

“in the matter (of),” nfli “behind,” “formerly,” ^ “before,” 
“ in future,” “ under.” 

There is nothing specially worthy of note in the remaining 
languages which do not vary from Hindi very widely, either in 
the words they use, or in the maimer of using them. 

§ 86. The survey of the seven languages is here ended; the 
thinness of matter and illustration, in some respects, is due to 
the want of material, the difficulty of procuring books, and the 
absence of persons who might be consulted. Others, who enjoy 
greater advantages in these respects, will, in future times, 
supplement and supersede much that is defective and erroneous 
in this outline. Amru’lkais sings — 

^ \ 
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INDEX. 


The Boman numeral indicates the volume, and the Arabic 
numeral the page. Only tho.se words are here given which 
form the subject of some discussion, or illustrate some rule. A 
hyphen before a word indicates that it is a termination. 

Note. — When the anuswS.ra precedes a strong consonant, it 
is not the nasal breathing, but the nasal letter of the varga of 
that consonant, and is therefore the first element in a mixed 
nexus. It must be looked for at the end of each varga. 


A 

-ai^, ii. 167 
aii^S,, i. 193 
anin, ii. 311 
agvalfi, i. 254; ii. 29 
ans, ansu (aQ 9 a), ii. 174 
aQs9, ans9Q (agru), i. 357 ; ii. 
193 

-ashi, ii. 223 
aQhri, i. 134 
ii. 29, 111 
aka, ii. 345 

akad> ii> 102 

akadoit, ib. 
akatar, ii. 346 
akat5, ih. 
akar&, i. 260 


akavka, ii. 345 
akkh, i. 309 ; ii. 173 
akshi, ib. 

akhi, ib. , 

agaru, agare, ii. 296 * 

agaro, ib. ii. 101 

aga]&, ib. 

agaii, ii. 296 

agi&r, i. 260 ; ii. 134 • 

agio, ii. 296 ■ 

agim, i. 172 

aguuls, ii. 186 

agOniko, ii. 115 

agg, aggi, agi (agni), i. 300; ii. 
52, 218 

agg&ii, agg&du, iL 297 
agra, iL 288, 296 
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agU, ii. 101 
auk, ii. 120 
ankadt, ih. 
aQk&, iii. 68 
ankur, ii. 232 o 

aakhadl, ii. 120 
ankhi, ii. 173 
ang, ii. 121 
angana, ii. 17 
angara, i. 129 ; ii. 289 
angiy^, ii. 121 
angurijauu, iii. 71 
angall, i. 134 
anglalutno, ii. 288 
acharaj, i. 136, 349 
ackarat, ih. 

acko, ackckko, ackckka, ii. 12 
Vackk, ackckk (as), iii. 180 
ackkiini, ii. 80 

ackckkario, ackokkero, ii. 286 
ackki, iii. 185 
aj«. ajj, ajja, i. 327 
anjali, i. 252 « 

anjku, i. 357 
-at, ii. 67 
atak, ii. 31, 51 
atakna, ih. 
ata, atar|, ii. 120 
atk&, ii. 63 
atk&na, ii. 31 
atkclo, a^kelo, ii. 96 
i. 815 ; ii. 133 
attki (astkl), i. 317 
at^k&Tak, ii. 134 
a&ayanuk, ii. 44 
a^&l, atk&is, i. 253 
atk&Yon, ii. 141 
a4an&, a^a^eg, ii. 20 
a^at, a^atya, ii. 53, 88 
a^avanOk, ii. 44 
a^akag, ii. 134 \ 


a^iyel, ii. 96 
a^i, adick, ii. 144 
a^kat (afkat), ii. 53 
ai^ail, ii. 96 
adkM (a^kal), ii. 144 
a(lk&r, ii. 134 
-an, ii. 166 

andd, ag^en (anda), ii. 8 

andada, ii. 120 

-at, iii. 123 

atasl, i. 130, 179 

-atu, ii. 63 

adhasta, ii. 298 

adku, adke, ii. 12 

addka, ii. 12 

-an, ii. 165 

-ana, ii. 15 

ani (anya), i. 341 

antar, antarOn (antra), ii. 174 

-ando, iii. 123 

andkak&ra, andkcra, i. 299 

andka. andka].a, ii. 12 

andkapanu,. ii. 73 

-ank, ii. 206 

annka, ii. 12 

annkcra, ii. 299 

apackckkar (apsaras), i. 309 

apOpa, i. 179 

apna, ii. 329 

ak, ii. 336 

abkyantaro, i. 182 

abkra, ii. 21 

amangala, i. 252 

amaro (-re, -ri), ii. 345 

ame, ii. 307 

amen, iL 302, 308 

amo, ih. 

amb, amb&, ambn, i. 342 ; ii. 
ambavagl, ii. 127 
ambiy^ ii. 21 
aznbke, i. 262 
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amlxe, amhai;^, etc. (forms of 1 
pers. pron. pL), ii. 302 
-amhi, ii. 228 
-aya, i. 140, 204 
-ar (genitive), ii. 276, 280 
aranya, i. 179 
aratti, arattutno, ii. 288 
arahat, arafu (araghatta), i. 
266 ■ 
archi, i. 318 
ar^a, i. 341 
ardh&, ii. 12 
aliam (fjika), i. 149 
alsi, i. 130 
ava, i. 178, 204 
avaka, ii. 345 
avasth^a, i. 178 
avalambana, i. 252 
ava^y^ya, i. 356 
aya|o, ii. 73 
avln, ii. 311 
avijano, iii. 72 
avgo, avgutno, ii. 288 • 
a^l (a 9 lti), ii. 137 
asbtau, i. 315 ; ii. 133 
ashtadaQa, ii. 134 
^as, iii. 171 
as&, ii. 302 
as&d&, ii. 813 
asi, ii. 187 
asln, ii. 302 
ase (as), iii. 184 
asn&n, ii. 17 
asthi, i. 317 
•alian, ii. 220 
abai, ahahi, iii. 173 
-ahi, ii. 221 
akin, ii. 311 
ahlr, i. 268 
•akan, ii. 220 
akv&n, ii. 311 


A 

a, ii. 318, 336 
Va, ais, as, m. 45 
ain, ii. 205* 

-ai'p, aipi, ii. 80, 169 
-al'n, ii. 166 
ai'sa, i. 158 
-ait, ii. 104 
&i!Qa, &ola, ii. 29 
an, ii. 302 

anin, ii. 311 . 

anun, ii. 302 

anon, ii. 113 

dnv, i. 254; ii. 173 

anvala, i. 254 ; ii. 29 

&nviro, i. 254 

iiQsu, i. 357 

^nhin, ii. 386 

&ku, i. 810 

akkadu, i. 259 

akhu’ i. 310 

ag, agan, agi, (agni), i. 300 ; ii. 

52, 191, 207, 209, 218 
^gal, &gali, ii. 101 
aga, i. 142 

agia, agya (ajiia), i. 303 ; ii. 159, 

195 * ■ 

agion, agu, ago, i. 296 
ank,~iii. 68 ' 

ankk, i. 309; ii. 173 
angan, anganu, ii. 17 , 

achko, i. 215, 218; iii. 185 
aj, aji, i. 327 
ajikara, ii. 279 
anck, i. 318 
anju, i. 357 
-at, ii. 65, 67 
at (asktan), ii. 133 
afalo, ii. 336 

atk (asktan), i. 315 ; ii. 133 . 
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INDEX. 


ath&is, i. 253 
&tliaTa, ii. 134 
&thxis> ii> 247 
ii. 114 
ad&i, ii. 144 

(arhat), ii. 53 
an, &n (V^t) iii. 44 
aniko, ii. 115 
ii. 8 
-4ti, ii. 105 

dtman, i. 330; ii. 76, 328 
.adfig, i. 158 
^idha, ii. 12 

ii. 69 
^o, ii. 8 
dnt, ii. 110 
^ntach^, ib, 

-ando, iii. 123 
^dhalo, ii. 12, 73 
VS.p, app, iii. 41 

5, p, dpan, apana (atman), i. 330 ; 

ii. 328 

4pala, ii. 330 

apas, ii. 330, 348 

apelo (api^a), i. 156, 196 

^bh, ii. 21 

am, i. 342; ii. 219 

-amani,»ii. 70 

dmard, i. 54 ; ii. 302 

ami, ii. 54 ; ii. 302 

-&mi, ii. 77 

6. mba, ambo, i. 342 ; ii. 21 
dipbatap, ii. 127 

S,mh&, S,mbt, ii. 302, 308 
&y&, iii. 16 
-fix, -firS,, -fixu, ii. 94 
-fi,l, -filu, ii. 90, 94 

iii. 142 

i. 182 ; ii. 10, 93, 98 
&y, iii. 44 

-&Y, ii. 63 ' s' 


-ky^X, ii. 69 
fi.vatto, i. 334 
-firVan, ii. 69 
-fi.yo, ii. 336 
fi9l, ii. 137 

fi9charya, i. 136, 344 ; ii. 286 
asha.4ba, i. 259 

dsara, asiro (a9raya), i. 182, 357 ; 

ii. 10. 

-fi.hat, ii. 65 
-fihi, ii. 213 
-abin, fibiun, ii. 220 
ahe (v^as), iii. 172 
abed, fiber, i. 266 
-abo, ii. 213 
-al, -ajn, ii. 90 
al.okb, ii. 104 


I 

i, ib, ii. 317, 319, 329, 336 

-ia, -io, iii. 133 

iun, iii. 262 

ik, ikk, ii. 131 

-ika, ii. 83, 34, 111, 156 

ikade, ii. 146 

-ikfii, ii. 164 

ikfibat, ii. 141 

ikidiu, i. 135, 218, 310 

igfiraha, ii. 134 

igyfirahyfin, ii. 248 

ingfilo, (angfira), i. 129, 250 

ingiapno (ingitajna), 302 

inam, i. 156 

ipfipam, ii. 335 

-i’^o, ii. 114 

it, itai, iii. 260 

-ita, ii. 102 

iti, i. 180, 196 

ittbe, ii. 336, 346 



INDEX. 


itthi, itthikS, (stri), i. 363 

itn&f ii. 336 

idhar, ii. 336 

>in, -ini, ii. 153, 164 

-mi, ii. 84 

imi, iii. 262 

imli, i. 134 

-iya, ii. 84, 88, 156 

iy&n&m, i. 186 

-iru, ii. fl3 

-il, ii. 94, 95 

-ila, -ili, iii. 134 

ilsi, i. 130 

iva, i. 180 

t 

i, ii. 317, 336 
-1, ii. 83 
-io, ii. 83, 89 
-in, ii. 223 

ina, ii. 336 ; iii. 264 . 
ikh, i. 310 
-I9, ii. 170, 231 
-Ino, ii. 114 
-tndo, iii. 123 
-lya, ii. 84, 85, 156 
-Iro, ii, 97 

-il, -lia, -llo, ii. 95, 97, 98 
tsaHi (t9vara), i. 358 
-ihi, ii. 215, 218 
i}, ii. 98 

U 

u, ii. 318, 336 
-ua, -u&, ii. 39 
iiajjh&ao, i. 828 
-uka, ii. 35, 112 
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^gav (Vtidgam), i. 294 ; 

iii. 39 

ugar (udg&ra), i. 179 
ug&l, ugSUm^, ih. 
uchakkS., ii.*72 
uchai, uchcMl, ii. 79 
uchan, ii. 80 
uchch^, ii. 13 

uchchhO (ikshu), i. 185, 146, 
218, 310 

ujadna, ii* 36 

uncha, ii. 13 
unchat, ii. 122 
unchai, ii. 79 

uth (v^uttHa) i. 294 ; iii. 40, 83 
utku, ii. 87, 92 

(ur, iKjiri iii* 44 

udako, ii. 83 
ud^u, ii. 41, 43 
udak, ib. 
ud^, ii. 81 
ii. 134 
u^da/ii* 31 
utar (y'uttfl), iii. 54 
ut^mS., utaru, ii. 36 
uti, ii. 336 
-utl, ii. 108 

uttke, i. 814 ; ii. 336, 848 

utthon, ii. 346 

utna, ii. 336 

utsava, i. 317 

utsuka, ib. , 

udo, ii. 21 

udumbara, i. 133, 180 
udgara, i. 139 
udra, ii. 21 
udvodta, i. 245, 271 
udhar, ii. 336 
udhMO, ii. 87 
im, i. 843; ii. 48 

A* K 
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INDEX. 


tm&n, imhAn, ii. 318 
unAla, ii. 93 
uni, ii. 319 
ungall, i. 134 
undir, ii. 231 
unho, i. 347 
upa, i. 200 

upajjhayo (upadhyaya), i. 328 
upano, iii. 141 
upari, ii. 298 
upayishta, i. 179; iii. 38 
uppalam, i. 284 

ubalnA, ubaranii (ujjvaluna), i. 

294 

ubidako, ii. 33 

ubbama (udbbarapa), i. 294 

umraii, ii. 152 

umha]., i. 347 

urlA, ii. 344 

uran, ii. 207, 219 

-ul, -ul, ii. 99, 100 

ulka, i. 180 

ulko, ii. 33 

uvavajjhihiti (y'upapad), iii. 20 

us, ii. 318 

ushuu, i. 172 

usbma, i. 172, 347 

uh, uhai, ii. 318, 336 

uha^o, ii. 336 

A 

u 

0, ii. 318, 339 
O^a, ii. 336 
Okh, i. 185, 218, 310 
Ongb, ii. 82, 92 
OngliAs, OnghasA, ii. 82 
OnghAju, ii. 92 
^ohAni, ii. 80 


OnchA, ii. 13, 79 
OncbAi, ii. 79 
-upiko, ii. 115 
-uno, ii. 114, 115 
-undo, ii. 81 
At,' ii. 21 
-ut, ii. 108 
ud, ii. 21 
iin, i. 343 ; ii. 48 
finavin^ati, ii. 134 
unh, i. 347 
upar, ii. 298 
umA, i. 343 
US, i. 218, 310 
-ubi, ii. 215 


RI 

riksba, i. 159, 218, 310 ; ii. 14 

ritu, i. 159 

Vridh, ii. 53 

riddha, i. i59 

rishabha, i. 159 

psbi, i. 160 

E 

-e, ii. 262 

e, ii. 317, 336 

oAraha, i. 260, 243 ; ii. 134 

-on, ii. 262, 271 

eka, ek, eku, ekk, i. 141, 156 
ii. 180, 245 

oka- (in comp.), i. 253, 259, 288 
ii. 134, 141 
ekottara, ii. 142 
ekbana, ii. 336 
okhAne, ib. 
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etalo, ii. 336 
e^lia, ih. 
e^, e^, i. 134 
ede, edo, ii. 336 
-en, ii. 169 
eta, ii. 336 
etiro, ete, ih. 

-eto, ii. 103 

etMkara,^. 280 

em, Oman, emauta, ii. 336 

-or, ii. 276, 279 

eranda, i. 180 

-erd, -ero, ii. 98 

-erd, ii. 199 

-el, -eld, -olu, ii. 95, 97, 98 
-elo, iii. 134 
evado, ii. 336 
eve, evo, ib. 
esu, -esun, ii. 219 
eh, ehd, chan, ii. 317 
-ehi, -ehin, ii. 219 
ehvan, ii. 336 


AI 

ai, i. 185 
aingl, ii. 137 
aidan, ii. 336 
ai^d, ii. 336 
-ait, ii. 69 
-aitd, ib, 

-aito, ii. 103 
-ail, ii. 95, 167 
aisd, ii. 336 

O 

o, ii. 818, 336 
-os (ord.), ii. 143 


-os (pi.), ii. 218, 243 
-os (loc.), ii. 236, 346 
oka, ii. 345 
-oko, ii. 112 
okovka, ii. ^45 
okhane, ii. 336 
oganis, ii. 134 
ogdi, i. 293 
ojhd, i. 328 
onja}, i. 252 
oth, onth (oshtha), ii. 7 
othdru, ii. 92 
othi, ii. 87 
ode, odo, ii. 336 

onav, ondv, opd (v'ayanam), iii. 57 

ondd, ii. 81 

otiro, ii. 336 

-otl, ii. 108 

odava, ii. 345 

ovoka, ib. 

OB, i. 356 

oshtha, i. 317 ; ii. 7 
ohi, ii.*204 


AU 

-aut, ii. 69, 106 
-autd, auti, ib. 

-aun, -aund, ii. 69 
aur, ii. 341 ; iii. 270 
aushadha, i. 133, 252 
aushtfika, ii. 87 » 

K 

ka, ii. 344 
-ka, ii. 26 

kanval, i. 255 ; ii. 23 
kash,, ii. 253 
kashaiyd, kasho, i. 163 
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kanhin, kanai, ii. 323, 326 

kaka^i, i. 130, 133, 318; ii. 35 

kaka^o, i. 318 

kakkiio, ii. 7 ,, 

kakaha, ii. 7, 87, 257 

kakhana, ii. 338 

kankan, i. 199, 296 

kaakar, i. 130; ii. 95 

kankarila, ii. 95 

kangaQ, i. 296 

kachak, ii. 31, 88 

kaclinncn, ii. 68 

kachat, ii. 68, 89 

kachiandh, ii. 126 

kackim, i. 273 

kachchli, ii. 7 

kachchhapa, i. 153, 273 

kachliu, ii. 328 

kaiia, i. 341 

kanjho, i. 356 

kat, ka^ (Vkrit), i. 333; ii. 13; 

iii. 59 
kat, i. 145 
kat^t, ii. 105 
katan, ib. 
kataha, i. 199 

katlian^(katliipa), i. 145, 155; ii. 
13, 82 

kathand9, ii. 82 
kad., ii* 93 

kadak, ka^ka, ii. 31, 33, 43 
kadakad,' ii. 104 
kadakM, karkhait, ii. 103 
kadahl, i. 199 
kadihln, ii. 338 
kadil, ii. 98 

kadk, kaddli i. 353; 

iii. 57 
ka9, ii. 324 

kanlk, ii. 231 ' s 

kaii!9, ib. 


kapteka, i. 297 ; ii. 29, 93 
kanth^lfi., ii. 89 

kanda, kapdi^^* i 

kapno, i. 343 ; ii. 7 
kata, ii. 338 
kataran, i. 334 
katl, i. 334 

kath, i. 267 ; iii. 37 ^ 

kad, ii. 338 
kadala, ii. 345 
kadali, i. 142 
kanisi (kanyd), i. 341 
kanu, i. 343 ; ii. 7 
kankano, kangan, i. 199 
kankala, kangal, i. 198 
kandW, i. 270 
kandha, i. 297 ; ii. 9, 109 
kaun, i. 343 ; ii. 7 
kannh, i. 300 
kanlianen, ii. 60 
kanhav§.lu, ih. 
kapad^ (kapfa), i. 199, 318 
kapadiandh, ii. 126 
kaparda, i. 158, 209 
kapate, i. 200 

kapas, kapah, etc., i. 259, 318 

kapittha, i. 273 

kapura, i. 318 

kab, ii. 338; iii. 257 

kabarli, kaburS., etc., i. 130, 319 

kamala, i. 255 

kamad, ii. 41 

kamln, ii. 167 

kamp, kdmp, etc. (Vkamp), i. 279 ; 

iii. 34 

kambald, kammal, etc., ii. 23 
kaya, ii. 844 

kar (%/kfi), i. 98, 160, 181 ; ii. 

17, 19, 88, 162, 179, 285 ; iii. 

11, 16, 18, 28, 41, 72, 75, 77 



INDEX. 


kar, kar& (genitive), ii. 277, 279, 
287 

kara (hand), ii. 11 

karapaneg, ii. 67 

kar&l, i. 199 

kariS., i. 247 

kariSndh, ii. 126 

kariso, i. 150 

karodU (^rodhin), ii. 167 

karoh (kT09a), i. 259 

karkatik^, i. 138 ; ii. 35 

karjat, ii. 168 

karna, i. 848 ; ii. 7 

kartana, i. 333 

kardama, i. 334 ; ii. 26 

karpata, i. 199, 318 

karpat&n, ii. 127 

karpasa, i, 259, 318 

karah ('^krish), i. 822, 353 ; iii. 57 

kal (kalyam), i. 850 ; iii. 264 

kavadl; i« 200 

kavala, ii. 24 

kav^, ii. 344 

kavi, ii. 191 

ka9&, ii. 325 

ka9inala, i. 348 

ka9mira, i. 348 

kashta, ii. 90, 93 

kas, kasailS, ii. 96 
kas (pron.), ii. 844 
kasak, ii. 31 
kasagen, ii. 20 
kasata, kast&l&, ii. 93 
kast, ii. 338 

kasis, kasu, i. 149 
kah, kahn&, etc. (^kath), i. 267 ; 
iii. 37 

kaha, ii. 324 
kah&n, i. 355 ; ii. 888 
kah&r, i. 299 ; ii. 127 
kahig, ii. 323 


287 

kahug, ii. 253 
kala, i. 244 ; ii. 13 
ka}es, i. 171 
ka, ii. 276 ^ 
kaith, ii. 167 
k&nhag, ii. 338 
kS.ghln, ii. 328 
kaka, kag, i. 198 
k&kS,, i. 210 
kakh, kankh, ii. 7, 257 
kSnkada, i. 318 
kachhe, i. 218 ; ii. 257, 258 
kaj (k&cha), i. 199 
,k^j (kSiya), i. 849 
kanchana, ii. 17 

kat, k&tnS, (v^pit), i. 333 ; ii. 20, 
36 ; iii. 59 
katO, ii. 36 

kadhna (i/kyish), i. 353, 354 ; ii. 

20, 32, 41 ; iii. 57 
k§.nu, ii. 13 
k^nt&, i. 297 ; ii. 29 
kantll,*' ii. 98 
katar, i. 334 

kMua, kado (kardama), i. 384 ; 

ii. 26 
kan, ii. 7 

kdna, ii. 13 * 

k&nkudi, i. 133 
k&ngu, i. 198 

kandh, k^indha (skandha), i. 297, 
300 ; ii. 9 « 

kdnh (kyishna), i. 163, 347 
k&pad, i. 129> 318 
k&piir, i. 318 
kapOs, i. 169, 318 
kabar, kabard., i. 130, 146, 319 
k&balo, k&mb^&, ii. 23, 89 
k&m (karma), i. 152, 845; ii. 41 
k&ma (beam), ii. 195 
k&ya, ii. 324 
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INDEX. 


-k^r, ii. 126 
k^r, ii. 279, 284 
kdranlian, i. 260 

k^uj, k&rju (k&rya), i. 171, 249, 
849 • 

k&riso, ii. 825 
karigar, ii. 167 
karo, i. 247 
kartika, i. 334 
karshapaua, i. 355 
kal, kaii,‘kaUi (kalyam), i. 350 
kaia, i. 244, 247 ; ii. 13 
kaiikar, ii. 279 
kavada, ii. 89 
kavauja, i. 105 
kagmlra, i. 348 
kaslita, i. 315 ; ii. 7 
kasts, i. 149 
kah, ii. 324 

kaha, kahun, ii. 323, 326 
kahacJa^Tin, i. 353 
kalian, i. 355 
kahar, kahaii, ii. 327 
kahavana, i. 355 
kaja, i. 244 ; ii. 13 
ki, ii. 324 

kia, ih. 

kinon, i. 257 
kika^c, ii. 338 
kikkur, ib. 

kichhi, kichhu, ii. 328 
kitta, i. 145 
ki^a, kido, i. 199 
kitaka, ii. 332, 338 
kitaro, ii. 831, 838 
kitek, ii. 333 
kittke, ii. 338 
kitna, ii. 831, 338 
kiddkau, iu. 144 
kidhur, ii. 338 ' ; 

kiii> kink, ii. 823, 326 


kiyau, iii. 144 
kiran, i. 130 ; ii. 17 
kilos, i. 171 ; ii 7 
killa, i. 150 
kis, ii. 326 
kisan, i. 160 
kiso, ii. 324, 326 
kisu, ii. 328 
kikadl, ii. 331, 338 

kika, ih. 

kiki, ii. 323 

kl (gen.), ii. 276 

kt (pron.), ii. 323, 324, 326 

kid, kldo, i. 199 

kldriqa, i. 156; ii. 323 

klnau, iii. 144 

kunvar (kumara), i. 255 

kukkur, ii. 184, 200 

kukk (kukski), i. 218 

kuckckko (kuksM), i. 310 ; ii. 218 

kuckk, ii. 328 

kunchi, kunjl, i. 199 ; ii. 35 

kunjada, ii. 165 

knlam, i. 146 

kutadl, i. 273 

kuttini, i. 146 ; ii. 170 

kutii, ii. 98 

kutkara, i. 270, 273 

kiidanu, i. 334 
kudi, kudk, i. 316 
kudic, ii. 138 
kund, kundaia, ii. 93 
kundala, ii. 24 
ku^ko, iii. 338 

kudapen kuddavun (^knrd), i. 
150, 334 

kuddai, i. 157 
kubada, i. 286 
kubiro, i. 130 

kubo, etc. (kubja), i. 285, 286 

kumad, ii. 168 



INDEX. 


kumWjkupW, etc., ii. 87, 165, 170 
kumh^, etc. (kumbhak&ra), i. 

144, 298, 846 j^ii. 126, 165 
kurul, ii. 100 
kula, i. 155, 244, 247 
kulatM, ii. 164 
kulli, kurtl, ii. 24 
kulhari, kuhara, etc., i. 270 
kushtha, i. 157 ; ii. 85, 167 
kusanu, Aihanu, iii. 51 
ku8S,thi, ii. 167 
kuhu^t, ii. 167 
kuja, i. 244 
kMn, i. 203 
kunjl, ii. 35 

kudn& (■l/kurd), i. 150, 334 

kupa, i. 150, 203 

kOs, ii. 218 

kpp&, ii. 90 

ki’ip&lO, il. 

krishaka, i. 160 

krishna, i. 163 

ko, ii.* 323, 326, 338 • 

-ke (gen. aflf.), ii. 260, 276, 278 

kel, ii. 326 

keun, ii. 323, 328 

keunasi, ii. 326 

ketaio, ii. 331, 838 

kedS., kede, ii. 333, 334, 838 

ketS, kete, ii. 832, 838 

ketiro, ii. 338 

kedo, ib, 

kebe, ib. 

kemaua, ib. 

kem^e, ii. 323 

ker, ker&, etc. (gen. aff.), ii. 281, 

284 

keriso, ii^ 823 
kern, ii. 323, 338 
keia, 142, 202 ; ii. 24 
kevat (kaivarta), i. 157 


289 

kevado, ii. 334, 335 
kevadb^, ib. , 

kevSre, ii. 338 
kevido, i. 202 ; ii. 24 
kevo, ii. 83l 
kc^a, ii. 90 
ke^ari, i. 259 ; ii. 85 
kesdiO, ii. 90 
keha, ii. 327 
keharl, i. 259; ii. 85 
kehayun, (Vkatb), i. 138, 243 ; 
iii. 41 

kchi, ii. 326 

kohvan, ii. 338 

kaiek, ii. 327, 333 

kaicbbana, i. 85 

kaisd, i. 158 ; ii. 325, 331 

ko (objective aff.), i. 48 ; ii. 253 

ko (pron.), ii. 323, 326, 838 

koi'l (kokila), i. 187, 201 ; ii. 24 

kol, ii. 326 

koO, ii. 327 

konvala (komala), i. 197, 253 
kokh, i. 157, 310 
kot, i. 315, 316 
kothd, kothl (koshtha), i. 815 
kotba, kotbon (adv.), ii. 338 
kodbt (kushthin), i. 157, 3l6 ; ii. 
85, 89 

kon, konl, konhi, ii. 323, 338 
koro, ii. 277 

kos, koh, kobu (kro 9 a)<, i. 259 ; 
ii. 7 

kobu (pron.), ii. 33, 338 
koliyo, ii. 24 
koll, ii. 169 

kaug, i. 48 ; ii. 253, 260 
kaudi, i. 158, 200, 383 ; ii. 164 
kaug, ii. 828, 338 
kaugasi, ii. 326 
kaun, ii. 322, 823 


19 
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kauU, ii. 91 
katQaru, ib. 
kya, ii. 324 
ky^n, ii. 838 
kri, iii. 64 


KH 

khanyo, iii. 1C8 
khaggo (khadga), i. 285 
khacharat, ii. 68 
kliajanu, iii. 51 
khajur, i. 319 
khat (khatva), ii. 48 
kha^a, khatta, ii. 82 
khat^pan, ii. 72 
khatas, ii. 82 
khatiandh, ii. 126 
khadaka, ii. 81, 33, 98 
khadag, i. 285, 299 
khadkliadat, ii. 68 
khada* iii. 60 
khadiy ii. 35 
khan, ii. 7 
khona, ii. 98 
khanann, iii. 50 
kliana,‘i. 299 
khanant, ii. 20 
khanil, khanercn, ii. 98 
klxwd^i ^'^9 
khanda (khadga)> i. 285 ; ii. 104, 
105 

khandait, ib. 
khattri, ii. 88, 156 
khan, i. 130 ; ii. 7 
khani, khanu, i. 299 
khano, i. 285 

khandh&, i. 300, 306 ; ii. 9 
khapapu, ii. 43, 53^ „ 
khapanes, ii. 35 


khapati, ii. 53 

khapaO, ii. 43 

khapi, khapyS.,^ii. 35 

khama, i. 174, 310; ii. 159 

khambh, i. 813 

kharadySi, ii. 85 

khalad^, ii. 120 

khavaiya, ii. 89 

khava (^khad), iii. 68 • 

khavijano, ib. 

khaskhas, ii. 104 

klia (Vkhad), i. 202, 204 ; ii. 36; 

iii. 40, 68 
khaii, ii. 36, 37 
khan, ii. 166 
khanyain, ib. 

khansna, i. 191 ■ , 

khaj, khajanen, ii. 191 

khat (khatva), i. 154 ; ii. 48 

khaiida, i.‘ 285 

khadho, iii. 140 

khanora, ii. 100 

khanda, klianah, i. 273, 806; ii. 9 

khar, i. 310 

khai (below), ii. 98 

khai (skin), ii. 120 

khavavincn, iii. 77 

khich, iii. 64 

khichau, khichav, ii. 63 

khinj, iii. 64 

khina, i. 180; ii. 7 

khitrt, ii. 88, 156 

khima, i. 130; ii. 159 

khilauna, ii. 70 

khUaO, ii. 41 

khiUa, ii. 86 

khisaiaha^ ii. 65 

khisiyahat, ih. 

khlr, i. 309 

khujaiahat, ii. 65 

khudako, ii. 33 
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khudhd, khuddhi&, ii. 159 
khusad^t khasrani, ii. 70 
khusa^u, i. 322 ^ 
khulrn, kliiihu, i. 150, 191, 203 ; 
ii. 202 

khuhambo, i. 191 
kbe, ii. 253, 256 
kbccb, khench, iii. 64 
kbetu, i. 310 

khed., kftedavun, etc. (kshetra), 

i. 310, 338; ii. 37 

khct (kshetra), i. 218, 310, 338 

khetrt, ii. 88 

khop (‘v/kship), i. 196 

khel, khel, i- 239, 240, 244; 

ii. 36 

khevn^, i. 200 
khogir, ii. 232 

khod, khod, khol, etc., ii. 20 ; 

iii. 62 


G • 

gajak, ii. 32 

gajanu, gajjna (Vgaij)> i- 312 
gatho, iii. 138 
gathilS, ii. 95 
gathri, i. 120 
ga4, gadbad, etc., i. 336 
gadahu, ii. 164 
gadbad^t, ii. 67, 68 
gaddb, iii> 59 
gadha, ii. 95 
ga^at, ii. 62 
gadhel^, ii. 95 
-gaa, ii. 200 
gandi^s&, ii. 82 
gandb (^granth), iii. 59 
gadhd, gadah&, etc. (gardabha), 
i. 335 


gantilit, ii. 105 

gandhaid, ii. 101 • 

gabbb, gabhu, etc. (garbha), i. 
319; ii. 7 

gabbhin, gabhin, etc. (garbhini), 

i. 183, 319 

gambhlr, i. 81, 150; ii. 13 

garona, i. 247 

garabhu, ii. ^ 11 

garbhan, i. 183 ' 

garbbinl, i. 165 

galav, gajda, ii. 63 

gavudno, ii. 288 

gab, ganh (^/grah), iii. 42 

gabak, gabako, ii. 31, 33 

gabara, gohira, i. 81, 150; ii. 13 

g&ii, ii. 26, 37 

gan, ganv, etc. .(grama), i, 254; 

ii. 7, 26 

ganvadcn, ii. 118 
ganvt, ii. 88 

gajanon, gajna (^/garj), i. 319 
ganj^, i. 297 
gatu, i. 337 

gadanu, g&davun, etc., i. 336 

g3.da, ii. 149 

gadt, i. 336 ; ii. 149, 192 

gadha, gadbo, ii. 13 * 

gaiid, i. 147, 227 

gat, 1. 337 

gadami, ii. 77 

gadha, i. 335 

gan, i. 256 

ganth, i. 267 ; iii. 59 

gabh, i. 319; ii. 7 

gabhin, i. 145, 183, 319 ; ii. 165 

gabhai, ii. 100 

gam (grama), ii. 7, 26 

gamadun, ii. 119 

gavuB (i/gai), ii« 37 

gaba, i. 267 
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gijli, i. 160, 337 ; ii. 21 
gldh, giddh, tb. 
giimi, i. 130 
gimh, glm, i. 347 , 

giyax^n, i. 260 
giraku, ii. 42 
giha^u, ii. 19 
gihu, i. 160 

gld, gidh, i. 160, 337 j ii. 21 
guSr, ii. 167 

gttjho, i. 359 
gudko, ii. 33 
gunapana, ii. 73 
gudi, i. 240 
guilts, ii. 136 
gunth (v'granth), iii. 59 
guru, ii. 166 
-gul, -guli, ii. 200 
gusail, ii. 167 
gusain, ii. 168 
gusaii, ii. 42 
guj, i. 359 

gfith (v'granth), iii. 59 
genh (-v^grah), iii. 42 
gcru, i. 146 
geh, ii. 14 

gehun, j. 81, 169, 267 
go, i. 267 ; ii. 245 
gochhS,it, ii. 105 
got&, ii. 245 
gotu, i. 337 
gotthi, ^.-218 
gothu, ii. 110 
god, godll, ii. 98 
gond^B* ii. 

gond^, ii. 82, 90, 98 

got, i. 337 

gom, i. 267 

gOT&, i. 158 

goto, ii. 247 ' 5 

gol, i. 240, 244, 247 


goia, ii. 148 
golarS., ii. 94 
goll, ii. 203 
golo, i. 247 
gosain, i. 257 ; ii. 154 
gosavi, ti. 
goh, i. 267 ; ii. 48 
gohtil, i. 260 
gohOn, i. 169, 267 
gy&ran. gySxah, ii. 134 ' 
grasth, i. 186 
grasanen, i. 154 
grisatt, i. 166 
„ griliastu, id. 

I gw^in, ii. 165 


GH 

ghatann, iii. 71 

ghatitd, ii. 79 

ghadavun, ii. 43 

ghad^, ghadt, i, 199 ; ii. 91, 92 

ghadaii, ii. 43, 44 

ghadiyal, etc., ii. 91, 92, 94 

ghanaghuro, ii. 127 

ghapaghana^, ii. 68 

ghand., ii. 13 

ghanerd, ii. 98 

ghanfS., ii. 93 

ghamori, ii. 100 

ghar (gfiha), i. 192 ; ii. 14, 95, 
183, 191, 206, 280 
gharach^, ii. 110 
gharatu, ii. 64 
gharel^ ii. 95 
ghasavat, ii. 67 

ghtl, ghky (gh&ta), i. 187, 202 ; 
ii. 100 

gMll, gh&yal, etc. ii. 100 
gh&t, ii. 89 
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gh^ip, gM^ela, ii. 98 
gh^taiji, ii. 119 
gh^, ii. 26, 99^ 
gMineli, ii. 99 
gh&moli, ii. 100 
gh^lsanei^., ii. 67 ; iii. 88 
gliisS.v, ii. 63 

ghiii, gh), etc. (ghfitfii), i. 160 ; ii. 
166, 157 

ghunmd, etc. (v'gtArn), i. 150, 
344 ; ii. 64 
ghnm^, etc., tb. 

ghul, ghoj (t/ghOiiBi), ii. 20, 41, 
65 ; iii. 56 
ghnsail, ii. 96 

gho, ghen (v'grah), iii. 42,‘ 143, 220 
gho, ii. 48, 151 

ghoda, gliora (ghotaka), i. 199 ; 
ii. 29, 89, 125, 149, 164, 185, 
186 

ghomu, ii. 38 
glioi^ro, ii. 60 
ghoro, ii. 30 


CH 

chaiitlio, i. 334 
chanor, i. 148 ; ii. 22 
chak, etc. (chakia), ii. 23 
clianclial&, ii. 24 
ckafak, ii. 32 
cha^l, i. 215 

clia4> cha^k, ii. 43, 53, 64, 65, 69 
chato, ii. 132 

chand, etc. (ckaadra), i. 297, 337, 
338 ; u. 21 
chandan, ii. 17 
ckapkan, etc. (chap), i. 213 
chab, chabb i. 352 ; iii. 

40 


cbabig, i. 253 

chamak, ii. 32 ^ 

cbamatkdra, ii. 33 

cbamar, i. 183, 346; ii. 126, 165 

cbam&rin, V 183 ; ii. 165 

chamelo, ii. 97 

chamk4vat, etc., ii. 65 

cbamra, i. 345 ; ii. 120 

cbam, ii. 37 

charchiiit, ii. 10^? 

charyaito, ii. 104 

chal, cball, etc. (Vchal), iii. 34, 

78 

chal&van, ii. 70 

chavant, ii.’ 19 

cbah.unpna, i. 276 

-cM, -chi, etc., ii. 276, 289 

ch&ii, i. 182 

chaQvelo, ii. 97 

changalcpa^, ii. 73 

chA.tuya, ii. 39 

chan4i9<)> u. 114 

chanU, i. 297, 337 ; ii. 21 

ch&ndalo, ii. 119 

ch^p, chanp, etc., i. 211, 212 

ch&b, etc. (■v/charv), i. 352 ; ii. 68 ; 

iii. 40 

cham (charman), i. 345f 346 ; ii. 

61, 118 

ch^mdr, i. 346 
ch^mot^, ii. 123 
ch&r, ii. 132, 245 
ch&r^l, ii. 20 
ch&ron, ii. 245 

chS,lapen, etc. (Vchal), i. 155 ; ii. 

51 ; iii. 34 

ch&lanl, ch&lunl, i. 133 
challs, ii. 187 
chas, i. 210, 215 
chito, i. 336 
chiith (Vstha), L 230 
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cHdiya, ii. 159 

chijto, ii. 29 

chittt, i. 310 

ohindh, etc., ii. 118, 122 

chiftli, chihan, etc. (chinha), i. 

358 ; ii. 94 

chip, chipta, etc., i. 212 
clunLkS.tu, ii. 64 
chimta, etc., i. 212 
-chiya, ii. 289 \ 
chirt&, ii. 149 
chirnd, ib. 

chishth (-i/stlia), i. 230 : iii. 34 

chlk, ‘u. 91 

chid, ii. 191 

chlnt, i. 336 

chlta, ii. 29 

chlro, ii. 30 

chuk, iii. 224 

chukautl, ii. 108 

chutlla, ii. 95 

chuddo, ii. 161 

chunuk, II. 44 

chuna, etc., i. 344 ; ii. 9 

chunavat, ii. 65 

chup, i. 212 

chura, i. 343 

chuhanu,* chi'ina, i. 321 

chiiiia, etc. (churna), i. 343, 344; 

ii. 9 * 

churS,, etc. (chOrna), 
chengorat, «ii. 68 

ohed&, chela (cheta), i. 240 ; ii. 

9] 40 

chepat, ii. 68, 123 
-cho, ii. 140, 276, 278 
chok, ii. 247 
chokh, i. 134 

chonch, chont, i. 134, 215, 297 
chotho, i. 144, 334 ^ 3 
chob& (V'charv), i. 352 ; iii. 40 


choranl, ii. 166 
chorl, i. 168, 349; ii. 78 
chor&van, ii. 73^' 

1 chorano, ii. 114, 115 
chorS.nnO, ii. 141 
chau (chdr), ii. 129, 140 
chaunr, chaunrl, etc. (chamara), 
i. 148, 256^ ii. 22 
chaukh, i. 134 ^ 

chaughc, ii. 245 
chaunk, ii. 31, 33, 96 
chant, chauth, ii. 33, 144 
chaudahan, i. 334 
chanda (chaur^), ii. 80 
chautha, 1. 144 

chaudaha, etc. (chaturda9a), i. 

144, 334; ii. 134 
chaudhart, ii. 166, 167 
chaubai (chaturvodl), ii. 87 
chanbis, i. 253 

chaur, ohaurl, i. 148, 256 ; ii. 22 
chauranj^, ii. 141 
chauvl, i. 263 


CHH 

chha, i. 261 ; ii. 132, 140, 246 

chhakadS., i. 198 

chhatth^, L 261 ; ii. 143 

chha^d, iii. 52 

chhattis, ii. 140 

chhattri, ii. 88, 156 

chhan, i. 130 ; ii. 7 

chhap, etc., i. 210, 211, 213 

chhappan, ii. 140 

chhabil&, ii. 95 

chhabbls, i. 253 

chham^, i. 130 : ii. 159 

chhay, i. 261 ; ii. 132, 140 

chhaho, i. 261 
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i. 261 ; ii. 324 
cbli&nnil, ii. 141 
chhinv, olili&nli ^n^aya), ii. 48 
chh&nh4r&, ii. 94 
chh&d, iii. 52 

chhapd, etc., i. 211, 212, 218 
chhapiru, ii. 112 
chh&mu, ii. 299 
chMyeia, ii. 95, 97 
chhdr, i.^10 
chhdliyfi, i. 261 
chhdva^^, ib. 
chh5vo, ib. 
chhijanu, iii. 50, 138 
chlutl,’i. 196, 310 
chhin, ii. 7, 283 
chhinanu, iii. 50, 138 
chhinnal, i. 218 
chhinno, iii. 138 
chhip, etc., ii. 211 
chhipanj^, ii. 141 
chhipav, ii. 64 
ch]iipS.yani, ii. 69 * 

chhibard, i. 213 

chhima (ksham^), i. 130, 310 ; ii. 

159 

cHhio, ii. 10 

chlilnt, i. 336 

chhua, i. 261 

chliut, ii. 43, 70 ; iii. 52 

chhutaO, ii. 43 

chhut&p^, ii. 72 

clihuto, iii. 138 

chhuii, i. 218, 310 ; ii. 9 

chhuhapn, etc., ii. 65 ; iii. 51 

chhe (shash), i. 261 

chhe (V^s), iii. 186 

chhekaO, ii. 42 

chhenclia^itini, ii. 77 

clilie^Am8, i. 254 

chheml, ii. 85 


chheliyS, i. 261 

chheli, i. 142 ^ 

chhelemi, ii. 77 
chhevan, i. 261 
chhe, ii". 15l, 190 
chhokadi, i. 215, 261 ; ii. 72, 
120, 163 

chhokadapun^, ii. 72 
chhotd, ii. 72 
chho4, iii. 52 

J 

jaii, i. 81 
jakhana, ii. 337 

jag, jagg, etc. (yajna), i. 303 ; ii. 
15 

jagatu, i. 81 
jag&ii&, iii. 78 
jangal, i. 248 
jangh, i. 81, 296 ; ii. 48 
jaj, jtyan, etc. (yajna), i. 303; 
ii. 15 

jajman, i. 197 

jata, i. 196 

jatinl, i. 168 

ja^aO, ii. 41 

ja^^i, ii. 70 

ja4(Jlio, ii. 161 • 

jadna, ii. 41 

ja^y^, ii* 35 

jatan (yatna), i. 171 ; ii. 16 
jatra (yatxS.), ii. 159 
jathapes; i* 146 
jath&, i. 147 
jad, ii. 337 
janam, i. 171 ; ii. 60 
janeii, janoi', janyo (yajnopavlta), 
L 303 

japni, i. 196 
jab, ii. 337 
jam&!, i. 192 
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jamu, jambu, i. 297, 298 
(jala), i. 247 
jallManl, ii. 167 
javun (Vya), i. 249 ; iii. 36, 213, 
222 

jashp6r, i. 304 
jasa, ii. 337 
jahan, ib. 
jahin, ii. 321 

ja}ana, etc. (VJval), i. 244 
ja^akat, ii, 122 ^ 
ja}a, ja}o, ii. 151, 193 
ja (V'ya), i. 249 ; iii. 36, 213, 222 
janra), i. 255; ii. 193 
jdnba, ii. 337 
jag (yajna), i. 803 ; ii. 15 
jaganu, etc. (V'jagji), ii. 36, 51 ; 
iii. 78 

jagaruk, ii. 44 
jagu, ii. 36 
jangh, i. 296 ; ii. 48 
jaclianuk, ii. 44 
jachO, ii. 37 
jato, i. 192 

jan, jan, etc. (v'jna), i. 303 ; ii. 

*104; iii. 41 
janito, ii. 104 

jat, ii. 52 

jatra, ii. 159 
jamai, i. 192 
jamaUo, i. 159 
jama, i. 2(97 
jamotu, ii. 122 

jaru, jai, etc. (jaia), i. 81, 247*; 

ii. 7, 199 
jaiapanu, ii. 72 
jaiuya, ii. 40 
jasti, ii. 54 
jaba, jaban, u. 321 

jianu, i. 242 > - 

jiarana, ib. 


jika^e, ii. 337 
jijman, i. 197 
jitbut, ii. 106 
jiijabin, ii. 337 
jitaka, ib. 
jiti, ib. 
jittbe, ib. 

jitba, ib. 

jitbe, ib. 

jklhar, ib. ^ 

jindu, ii. 117 
jindudo, ib. 

jin, jinan, ii. 321 

jiba (\/ya), i. 249; iii. 36, 213, 
222 

jiiana, 1 . 241 

jio, ii. 321 
jib, ib. 
jiba, ij. 337 
jibi, ii.~321 

jl (jlva), i. 252 ; ii. 156 
jlii, ib. 
jtna, i. 241' 
jiban, ii. 17 

jtbb (jibva), i. 155, 185, 359 ; ii. 

48, 191, 207, 209, 217 
juanln, i. 192 
jugala, ii. 24 
jngucbba, i. 196 
jugut, i. 172, 173 ; ii. 232 
jujb, etc. (\/yadb), i. 268, 328 
jut (Vy™j)i iii- 
jtuia, juneren, ii. 99 
juiimana, ii. 176 
juvaia, juja, etc. (yugala), ii. 24 
jatb, i. 267 
jab, ib. 

je, ii. 321, 337 
jeiin, ib. 
jekbane, ii. 337 
jefalo, ib. 
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jetM, ii. 337 
je^h&ku, ih. 
jethaut, ii. 106 ^ 
je4^} je^o, ii. 337 
jetiro, jete, ib. 
jothes, jabe, ib. 
jem, jemana, ib. 
jeva^o, jeva^M, ib. 
jevo, jevtan, ib. 
jeher, i. 139 
jais^, ii. 337 
jo (pron.), ii. 321, 337 
-jo (gen. aff.), ii. 276, 289 
joeto, ii. 103 
jogit&, ii. 79 

jo$o, jot, etc. (yoktram), i. 249 

jo4 (Vyuj), iii. 54 

jot, joti (jyoti), i. 197 

jodh&pan, i. 268 

joru, ii. 207 

johi, ii. 322 

jau, ii. 185 

jaiin, ii. 321 

jyS.lg, i. 192 


JH 

jhagr&ln, ii. 60, 94 
jhangall, i. 192 
jhangn, ib. 
jka^, ii. 32 
jliata^u, ii. 52 
jkatel, ii. 99 
jha^fik, ii. 43 
jliap4^, i. 139 
jhanjhanahat, ii. 65 
jhapak, ii. 32 
jhap&s, ii. 82 
jhamak, ii. 32 
jhambelf ii. 97 


jhart, i. 272 

jliarokM, i 177 

jhalak, ii. 32 

jhajavani, ij. 127 

jh^nkna, i. 176 

jMt, ii. 52 

jhadna, i. 177 ; ii. 36 

jhadavo, ii. 121 

jhadu, ii. 36 

jhantna, i. 177 

jMma, i. 272 

jhamp, i. 177, 276; ii. 91 

jhampal, ii. 91 

jhaiar, i. 332 

jhaiuya, ii. 40 

jhia, jhl, etc., i. 192 

jhijhak, ii. 32 

jhi^ak, ib. 

jhil'ga, i. 332 

jhilmil, ib. 

jhukavat, ii. 65 

jhimjhulahat, ib. 

jh.uttiio, ii. 161 

jkudaio, ii. 93 

jliu^^o* ii* 101 

jhulko, ii. 33 

jhOl, jhoia, etc. ii. 158, 332 
jhemp, i. 139 * 

jhok, ii. 33 

jkop, jbomp, etc. ii. 91, 120 


T 

takaii, ii. 43 
tako, ii. 247 
^tak, ii. 32 
iattl, i. 237 
totho, i. 337 

tail, etc., i. 227 
taj^, ii. 32 
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« 

tap, lappa, etc., i. 214 
tofak, i. 214 ; ii. 32 
tamak, ii. 32 
talii&, tolanen, etc. (v/tal), i. 244 ; 
iii. 59 

tasak, ii. 32 
tahak, ii. 32, 33 
tahanu, i. 337 
talinl, i. 226 
takancn, i. 32'i v iii. 224 
tat, i. 215 ' 

tdij, t^nna, etc., i. 227 
tan^d, i. 231 
tap, etc., i. 214 
tamoy i. 342 ; ii. 21 
i. 231 
tie, i. 150 

tikadl, tikajl, etc. (tilaka), i. 197, 
226;'ii. 120 
tika'it, ii. 105 
tikau, ii. 41 
tip, etc., i. 214, 215 
tilava, i. 314 
iih, i. 163, 347 
fihai, ih, 

ma, i. 226 

tlka, (tilaka), ii. 120 

tip, i. 2f4, 215 

tlh, i. 259 

^und, i. 226 

tubanu, i. 276 ; ii. 30 

tut, tut, etc. (-v/trut), i. 336 ; iii. 52 

te, i. 337 

teka^a, ii. 120 

tekuya, ii. 39 

tekna, i. 142 

teda, tedba, etc., i. 237, 350 

tep, i. 215 

tehalya, ii. 35 

toka, i. 215, 261 ' y 

topna, i. 214, 215 


tobo, ii. 30 

txi, %To, etc. (SindbienSkr. tri), ii. 
137, 139, 14^ 245, 247. 

TH 

thag, i. 314 ; ii. 165, 16^7 
thagan, tbagin, ii. 165, 167 
thagl, ii. 78 

thagna, i. 197, 314 r 
tha|hol, ii. 100 
tbanak, ii. 32 
thartda, i. 230, 237 
tbanak, ii. 43 

thapak, ^apna, etc., i. 214; ii. 32 
tbamak, ii. 32 

tharanu, tbaharna, etc., i. 231 
tharav, ii. 64 

tha (v'Btha), i. 230, 231 ; iii. 34 

tbak, etc. (dcrivs. of tba), i. 231 

tbakiirain, ii. 166 

-tham, ii. 274, 295 

-tbare, ii. 295 

tbia, i. 231 

thikana, ib. 

thitbak, ii. 32 

tbipka, i. 214 

tbir, i. 231 

tblk, ih. 

tbuntbo, i. 226 

thekirl, ii. 87 

tbekuya, ii. 39 

tbentami, ii. 77 

tbep, i. 231 

tbelna, i. .142 

tbevauen, i. 142 ; iii. 224 

tbon^b, i. 215 

D 

daQsna, i. 225 
dakar, i. 139, 179 
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^akait, ii. 69 
^akaut, ii. 106 
^ank, ^ankh, etc., '1^225 
^ankllS,, ii. 95 
4angu, ii. 12 
(jlanganu, i,. 225 
4achak, ii. 32 
4ajhanu, iii. 50 
229 

^a^nd, ib. ^ 

^a^liu, ii. 175 
^a^o, iii. 137 
4an^u, etc., i. 229, 230 
4ab, 4abii&, etc., i. 225 
^abalo, i. 319 
^abbu, i. 225 ; ii. 40 
^amiijanu, iii. 72 . 

4aya, i. 237 
4ayalu, ii. 59 
4ar, i. 225 ; ii. 60 
^ar^lu, ii. 60 
4al, etc., i. 226 
^asanon, i. 225 * 

iah,’ii."l33, 247 ' 

^abann, iii. 49, 137 
-da, -^i, ii. 116, 118 
i. 310 
i. 237 

^ang, etc., i. 225 
4^kuyd, ii. 39 
^akO, ii. 36 
4&kh, i. 182 
^ank, i. 225 

^a^b, ^a^lbi, etc., i. 225, 237, 
’ 273; ii. 35 ' 

^anu, i. 237 

^an^, etc:, i. 229 

^an^, etc., i. 229, 230 ; ii. 85 

^abbero, ii. 97 

4ai, etc., i, 226 

^aiim, L 240 


dalna, iii. 228 

^abap, i. 330 • 

dabap, ii. 13 

dabar, i. 225^ 

dabna, i. 225 ; iii. 50 

^ionu, i. 242 ; ii. 19 ; iii. 80, 139 

^ionyatu, ii. 109 

^iarapu, i. 242 ; iii. 80 

die, i.' 237 ; ii. 93 

digbero, ii. 117 , 

^janu, i. 242 

^itbo, iii. 138 

dinu, i. 237 ; ii. 194 

4iA^m, i. 228 

diti, i. 162, 315 

dino, iii. 139 

^ibiya, i. 225 ; ii. 159 

^isa^u, i. 161 ; iii. 138 

dltb'cdfisbti); i. 162, 237, 315 

^ukbu, i. 237 

^udbo, iii. 137 

dubiro, i. 319 

^iibna, ii. 37 

dubbapu, iii. 49 

^umur, i. 133, 180 

dulna, i. 227 

dubanu, iii. 49 

deu, ii. 12, 194 

^ekbanu, i. 242 

^engaya, ii. 39 

^e^aru, i. 334 ; ii. 22 

deib, etc. (H), i. 237 ; ii. 144 

4enua, ii. 40 

dera, ii. 22 

deal, ii. 86 

debu, ii. 86, 225 

.‘40, ii. 118 

40^, i. 286 ; ii. 14 

^obO, ii. 36 

^oina^a, i. 120 

^ol, 401^1 etc., i. 227 
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DH 

« 

^hakeld, ii. 95 
^hakkS,, otc., i. 227 ii. 95 
4kabila, ii. 95 
^tialait, ii. 102 
dhavdl, ii. 63 
4M1, ii. 144 
^h&la, ii. 36 
.Jhlld, etc. (9i^hila), i. 155, 272 ; 

ii. 24, 77, m 
dhond., i. 241 ; ii. 62 
^holak, ii. 121 
dholal, ii. 62, 68 

N 

iia, ii. 133 
-ni, -ril, ii. 168 
nia, i. 800 ; ii. 52 
^iattai, i. 164 ; iii. 60 
ntichham, i. 327 

T 

talij, ii, 311 
takhanft, ii. 337 
tattun, ii. 192 
ta4^k, ii. 32 
ta^atadahat, ii. 65 
.tan, ii. 131 
•tano, ii. 287, 288 
tata, ii. 337 
tato, iii. 138 
tath&kdr, ii. 280 
tath&y, i. 314 
tad, ii. 337 
•taa&, ii. 289 
tanta, tand, etc., ii? }74 

ffl-n 111 Aft 


tapak, i. 214 
tapaii, ii. 44 

tain, tame, etp/, ii. 309, 311 

tar (•/trl), iii. 54 

tala, tale, etc., i. 184 ; ii. 298 

talao, i. 240 

talaiya, ii. 121 . 

tav iii* 

tasii, tason, ii. 337 * , 

tahan, ih. 

tahvln, ii. 309, 311 
tain, ii. 311 
tail, i. 198, 200 
tannii, ii. 139 
taniian, ii. 337 
tad, i. 240 
tadna, i. 229, 334 
tail, t^, etc. (tana), i. 227, 229 
ii. 7 

t5nt, ii. 174 

tamb^, etc. (tdmra), i. 342 ; ii. 2 
tamboll, etc., ii. 86 
t&r (v'trl),* iii. 54 

tarn, ii. 38 

tarun, i. 247 ; ii. 193, 206 

taro, ii. 312 

tav (Vtep)i i* 198, 200 ; iii. 59 
taha, ii. 315, 319 
tai, i. 240 

ti-, tir-, etc. (titni in comp.), ii 
139, 140, 141 ’ 
tiag (tyaga), i. 324 
tika^e, ii. 337 
tigbe, ii. 245 
tin, tinka, etc., i. 160 
titi, titthe, tidhar, ii. 337 
titaka, titna, ih. 
tinro, ii. 345 
tipai^ya, i. 129 
tiriya, etc. (stil), i 171, 314 
tirkha, i. 163, 847, 843 
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tirpat (tyipta), i. 166 
tila^a, ii. 129 
tis, ii. 316 
ta, ib, 

tiha^o, ii. 337 

taS. (pron.^, ib. 

taS. (tTi8ll^a), i. 163, 347 

ti^a, ii. 337 

tliaa, i. 390 

tljo (tritlyfc), i. 150 ; ii. 143 
tin, i. 337 ; ii. 131, 245 
tlnoQ, ib. 

tlya, tlml, etc. (strl), i. 171, 314 
tls, i. 155 ; u. 137, 140 
tlsl, i. 179 
tlsra, ii. 143 

tu, tu, etc. (tvam), u. 309, 310, 
312 

tutanen, etc. (\/trat), i. 227, 237, 
336 ; uv. 63 . * 

•^tutlio, iu. 139 
^tud, etc. (\/tud), i. 226 
tnnd, i. 227 ; ii. 90 . 

turn, tunae, etc., ii. 309, 312, 345 
turant (tvaritam), i. 324 
tuil, tOrl, etc., i. 349 
tul (Vtul), i. 351 ; m. 60 
tus, iu. 139 
tusa, tuha, etc., ii. 309 
.to, u. 295, 315 

te-, tels, etc. (trini m comp.), i. 

253; u. 139, 140 
tetalo, ii. 337 
te^a, te^e, etc., 
te«Jh&, i. -237, 350 
tetiro, ii.. 337 
tentull, i. 146, 240 
tebe, ii. 337 
temana, ib. 

teraha, etc. (trayoda^a), i. 136, 
243: u. 134. 185, 312 


tel, i. 151 ; u. 7 
tell, ii. 86 

tevad&, u. 337 ^ 

tev&ro, tevo, teyhaQ, ib. 
tesl, i. 179 • 
to, u. 302, 310, 313, 337 
-to, ui. 124 
toin, ii. 298 
tod (■\/trut), ui. 52 
tond, tonddi, etc., 227 ; ii. 94, 
95 ,/ 

topn&, i. 214 

tom&, etc., ii. 309, 311, 312 
tol, tanl, etc. (\/tul), iii. 60 
'tyaun, ii. 337 


TH 

thakailS,, ii. 97 
thakn^ i. 230 
tbata, i. 237 

thtvuu,>than, etc. (stona), i. 313 ; 
u’. 175 

thand^, i. 237 

thamb, etc. (^stambh), i. 313; 
ui. 60 

tharelo, ii. 97 

thavun (■v/stba), i. 230, 243; m. 

35 ~ 

th& (^Bth&), i. 230 ; m. 208 
th&dba, m. 35 
tb&pS., etc., i. 230 

tb&mb, etc. (\/stambb), i. 313; 0 
iii. 60 

th&ro, u. 312, 314 
aall, i. 244 

thi, thiapu, etc. (y^sthi), i. 230; 

iii. 35, 211 
-thl, u. 273, 274 
aonj;, i. 226 
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thoravl, ii. 73 
l^orero, ii. 117 

D • 

dans, ii. 12 
dakhin, i. 310 ; ii. 13 
dachliin, ib. 
datta, etc., i. 229 
dad, ib. \ 
da9d> etc., ib., ii. 85 
dabna, etc., i. 224 
dayalu, ii. 59 
dari^ii, i. 152 
dar9, dfiro (v'dyiq), i. 162 ; iii. 16 
dal, i. 225, 226 

das, ii. 133 
dahinti, i. 225 ; ii. 13 
dahl, i. 267 ; ii. 155 
da, ii. 276, 291 ; iii. 42 
danh), ii. 85 

dakh, i. 182, 310 ; u. 48 ‘ 
ddt, etc., i. 229 
dadh, i. 225 

dadhl, i. 225, 237 ; ii. 35, 92 

d&dW&lu, ii. 92 

ddndl, ?. 229 ; ii. 85 

dad, ii. 175 

dadur, i. 334 

dana, ii. 152 

dant, ii. 85 
dabna, etc., i. 224 

^ dam, dav, etc., ii. 61 
d4mad, i. 199, 210 

dai, i. 226 

da^, ii. 14, 195, 214 
dah (i/dak), i. 225 
dahado, ii. 118, 189 
dai, i. 226 

. dikbana , dikhiana, i.''l62, 241 


INDEX. 

diMbl (dri^ti), i. 162, 315 
dm, ii. 8 

dinnau, diyau, iii. 144 
diya, i. 203 ; Ci. 9 
dirljano, iii. 72 
diiana, iii. 80 
divaddbe, i. 288 
diva, i. 203 

di9, dis (v'dri9), i. 161 . 
dia, ii. 9 f 

dith (drishti), i. 162, 237, 315 
dlyo, ii. 9 
dui, ii; 131 
duti, ii. 248 

dudbajO, etc., ii. 91, 94, 97, 98 
dupure, i. 133 
dubia, i. 181, 319. 
duritno, ii. 288 
dulhin, etc., i. 271 
dusalM, ii. 101 . 
duser!, ii. 129 
dush^mi, ii. 77 
dOa, duja,.i, 150; ii. 143 

dOnhan, i. 257 ; ii. 26 
dMh, i. 286 ; ii. 14, 91, 94 
diina, i. 188, 201 
dub, i. 182; ii. 48 
dube, ii. 87 
ddsra, ii. 143, 247 
dfidbata, ii. 79 

de (V^a), i., 189 ; ii. 33; iu. 43, 
140, 218 
de (deva), i. 253 
deii, i. 253 

ded}, deval, etc. (devaiaya), i. 

149; ii. 10, 232 
dekb, i. 161 ; iii. 45 
dedb, i. 237 
deyar, i. 253; ii. 22 
dev, ii. 188, 189, 208, 216, 225 
263, 272 
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des (doga), ii. 8, 224, 225 

deal, ii. 86 

deh, ii. 178, 176 

do, i. 324; ii. 129? 131, 245 

doghe, ii. 245 

dojiy&, ii. 129 

don, i. 82^; ii. 131, 245 

donon, ii. 24$ 

dopa^, ii. 129 

dobhashtj^ tb, 

dor, ii. 149 

dol (Vdtd), i. 227 

dolad&, ii- 129 

drum, i. 26 


DH 

* 

dhak, dhakk, etc., i. 130, 227 
dhakelO, ii. 86, 95, 161 • 

dhajfi, ii. 9 
dhadak, ii. 32, 38 
dhaday&l, ii. 168 . 

dhanaru, ii. 92 
dhantanl, ii. 169 
dhatOrd, ii. 22 
dhani, ii. 88 
dhanl, ii. 84, 88 
dhamakS., i. 268 
dharam, i. 171 ; ii. 26 
dhavala, i. 268 
dhav^davun, iii. 81 
dhS.9d<47^> u. 167 
dhat, ii. 174 

dhan, etc. (dhanya), i. 341 ; ii. 78 

dhampna, i. 276 

dhav, etc., ii. 51 ; iii. 81 

dhiko, i. 130, 227 

dhi, etc. (dubita), i. 192, 210 ; ii. 

108, 207 
dhiru, ii. 164 


dhuanu, i. 242 
dhiiarini, ii. 20 

dhutaia, iii. 143 * 

dhutta (dhurta), i. 834 
dhulai, ii. 62 
dhulana, i. 241 
dhulvada, etc. (dhu}), i. 152 
dhOan, etc. (dhOma), i. 257 ; ii. 

26 

dhup, i. 152 
dkupel, ii. 127 . ^ 
dhopd^y ii- 90, 149 
dhopd^i, ii. 90 

dhoti, etc. (dhautra) i. 171, 338 
dhona, i. 241 ; ii. 62 
dhobin, etc., i. 183 ; ii. 167 
dhobi, etc., i. 183; ii. 154, 165, 

167, 169 
dholai, ii. 62 * 

dholana, i. 241 
dhoha, ii. 167 
dhojun, i. 268 ; ii. 82 
duatudsoni, i. 268 
dhaula, ib. 
dhyan, i. 327 


N 

-na, ii. 334 

nanvan (Vnam), iii. 19, 20, 57 

nakharclo, ii. 161 

nanga (nagna), i. 191, dOO 

nachhattar, i. 171 

na^i, ii. 184 

nadiaave, ii. 140 

nandhapat, i. 330 ; ii. 72 

na^t, ii. 103 

nadi, ii. 190, 226 

nadhanave, ii. 140 

nam, iii. 19, 20, 57 
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nor, ii. 226 
narelu, i. 201 
nft7anl, ii. 156 
nav&sl, ii. 140 

navve, nayad, etc., iii 137, 141 

naslit^mi, ii. 77 

naMn (sn^a), i. 347 

nahiyor, i. 167 

n&i, n^O, ii. 58 

ndknd, ii. 40 

nach (v'nyit), i.y327 ; iii. 36 
najo, ii. 161 
nat (latta), 248 

natl, natu, etc. (naptyi), ii. 58, 
155, 193 

nam, nanv, etc. (naman), i. 254, 
256 ; ii. 60, 152 
narangi, i. 130 

nariyal, etc. (narlkely,), i. 201 

narl, ii. 185, 199 

naia, ii; 9 

nav (v'nam), iii. 57 

uahonen, i. 347 

-ni, ii. 334 

niiin (nemi), i. 256 

nikat, i. 183 

nikal, nikai, etc. (Vnishk^rish), i. 

354 iii. 58 
nikas, nikas, etc-, ih. 
nitos, etc., i. 152 
niiid, i. 182, 337; ii. 48 
ninda'ito, ii. 103 
nidraiu, il. 59 
ninanave, ii. 140 
nindas, ii. 82 
mpatani, ii. 94 
niba^, nibay (nivyit), iii. 60 
nimna, i. 340 
nirmaiai, ii. 79 
niva (v'nam), iii. 57 
ni^aia, ii. 89 ^ * 


nibaAai^ etc. (iii 9 cbaye), i. 140, 
307 ; ii. 297 
nibu4 (Vi^am), iii. 57 
Vnl, iii. 44 *» 

-nln, ii. 262, 271 
iiicba, nicbe, i. 184 ; ii. 297 
nij (nidra), i. 182, 337^ ii. 48 
nit, i. 152 

nlnd (nidra), L 182, 337 ; ii. 48, 
82 

-nun, ii. 253, 261 
nuni (^nam), iii. 57 
nnpur, i. 168, 175 
nOn, i. 144, 248 
-ne, ii. 262 
-nen, ii. 253 

neo, nev, etc. (nemi), i. 19lj 256 
nengta, i. 248,- 301 . 
ne^n, etc. (nayana), i. 140 ; ii. 17 
nemaito, ii. 103 

neval, neul, etc. (nakula), i. 139 
187, 201 

nevun (nayati), ii. 137, 141 
nobeml, i. 139 
-no, ii. 276, 287 
nodi, ii. 226 

noru, noliyun (nakula), i.*187, 
201 

nyav, etc. (nyaya), i. 341 
nba (v'sna), i. 148, 347; iii. 68 

P 

-pa, ii. 71 

pak (V'pacb), iii. 38, 78 
pakka, etc. (pakva), i. 158, 324 ; 
ii. 25 

pakh, i. 310 
pakhi, ii. 154 
t, i. 154 
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pach, iii. 12, 88 

pacM^n^, ii. 141 

pacMvan, ti. 

pacMs, ii. 137, 14^ 

pachls, etc., i. 253 • 

pachpan, 141 

pachliat&y, i. 218 

paohhim, i. 307 

pacKhe, ii. 297 

pancb&imdl ii. 141 

panchhi, ii. 154 

panj, ii. 132, 140, 246 

panjaha, ii. 137, 141 

pateka, etc., i. 133 

pataka, ii. 43 

patvarl, ii. 154 

patta, etc., i. 224, 336 

pad (Vpat), i. 224 ; ii. 64 ; iii. 

56, 226 

padav (parao), ii. 64, 66 
padi (prati), i. 321 
pa^sa, ii. 199 

pa^ost (parosi), i. 821 ^ ii. 155 

pa^chhaya, i. 321 

pa^, pairh (Vpath), i. 270 ; ii. 

37 ; iii. 40 
pa^kama, i. 182 
•^panu, -papo, ii. 71, 75 
pankappa^a, etc., i. 152 
pan^itanl, ii. 166 
pan^ta, ii. 72, 166 
papparak, ii. 134 
pati, ii- 184, 190 
patta, ii. 29 

pattkar, i. 148, 153, 313, 820; 

ii. 97 

pattkaraiia, ii. 97 
-pan, ii. 71, 75, 172 
pan- (panckan in comp.), ii. 125 
pandarak, pandkran,' etc., ii. 134 
pandka^o, ii. 117 


pannas, ii. 137 

par, pari, ii. 298, 844 ^ 

parakk, etc. (parlkska), i. 145, 182 
parakkaua, u. 187 
para^, pari^aku, etc. (Vpari-nl), 
iii. 44 

parab (parwan), i. 131, 171, 322, 
352 ; ii. 60 
paraia, ii. 344 
paraloku, ii. 127 
paras, i. 356 “S' 

parasna (Vspyiah), i. 171, 356 
parosi, ii. 154 
pargana, i. 320 
parchkain, i. 321 
parjant, i. 136 
parti, ii. 164 
partu, ii. 
pamaia, i. 320 
parkatiya, ii. 86 
parkhu, i. 322 
parson, iii. 265 
palmig, i. 199, 349; ii. 119 
palanga^l, ii. 119 
paian, ii. 349 
pa^u, i. 135, 260; ii. 185 
pasiba (\/pravi9), i. 316 
pastavapen, i. 218 • 

pastis, ii. 140 
pakarO, ii. 36, 38 
paharyo, i. 267 ; ii. 142 
pakira, i. 131 

pahirana, etc., i. 177 ; ii. 69, 70 
pahiia, i. 181, 138, 267 ; ii. 142 
pakug, ii. 258 

pakunckna, etc., i. 27 6, 343 ; iii. 
65 

-pa, ii. 71, 75 

pa, pay, pam, etc. (\/p*^P)> k 202; 

iii. 18, 41 
Vp^, iii. 44, 228 
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p&l, i. 262 
l^u, ii. 144 
piun, i. 256 
p&6p, ii. 144 
pae, ib. 

p&us, pavas (pravjrish), i. 165 

p&Hiv, i. 255, 256 * 

p&]^4i i' 

pakhl, ii. 154 

p&galami, ii. 77 

pachhe, ii. 297 ' 

panch, ii. 132 

panchvan, ii. 248 

pat, i. 273 

patalo, ii. 119 

p&timncn, etc., i. 320 

pata, i. 153 

p&th, i. 162, 315 , 

p&t^a, i. 224 

p&4^hu, ii. 36 

pMo, ii. 150 

padhn*^, ii. 37 

patjhl, ii. 85 

pan, pan (parna), i. 343 ; ii. 14 
pan (atman), i. 330 ; ii. 328 
papl, panl, i. 149, 152 ; ii. 125, 

156 

papt, ii» 85, 165 
p&ras, i. 356 
p&reclio, ii. 110 
pSrklianen, i. 145 
palanu, i^ 247 
p&l&n, i. 349 

p&s, etc. (pfi,r 9 ve), i. 183, 355 ; ii; 

25, 299 

paM4, i. 154, 260 

pihnn, ii. 258 

p&hunk, i. 343 

pdlion, ii. 299 

pi, (api), i. 175 ' - 

pi .(Vpa). i- 240, 241, 242 ; iii. 44 


pin (pit&), i. 165, 187, 202 ; ii. 
58, 187, 194 

pik, pika (v^pach), i. 129 ; ii. 25 ; 
iii. 38 

p^hhala, ii. 101 
pichhe, ii. 297 
pinanu, ii. 60 
pinjar5, i. 130 
pit, i. 162 ; iii. 63 
pitth, etc. (prishtha), i<r 162, 165, 
315 

pitiy^, ii. 90 
pindhiba, i. 177 
pinro, ii. 345 
pippala, ii. 24 
piyara,' ii. 94 

piyasa, i. 187, 203 ; ii. 81, 82 
pirthl, i. 145 

pirbhu (parvan), i. 131, 322, 352 ; 
ii. 60 

pilBaj, i. 276 
pilana, i. 240 ; iii. 80 
pisai, ii. 63 
pistalls, ii- 140 

pih (\/pravi9), i. 316 ; iii. 38, 139 

piiancn, i. 240 

pi (priya), ii. 156 

pi (Vpa)» i. 240 ; iii. 44 

plchhe, ii. 297 

pit, i. 162 ; iii. 63 

pith, etc. (pyishtha), i. 162, 315 

pltho, iii. 139 

pl4, ii. 48, 50 

pldanu, etc. (-/pl^); i* 240 ; ii. 50 

pl^hi, i. 270 

pldho, iii. 141 • 

plpala, ii. 24 

plla, i. 243 

pilhd, i. 323 

plh, pla (i/piflli), i. 259 ; iii, 139 
pua, i. 337 



INDEX. 


puS.n, ii. 297 
pu^, i. 103 
putroto, ib. 

puth, puthi (piishliia), i. 315 
pu^Mit, ii. 104 
-pun, -puyd, ii. 71, 75 
put, i. 337 
putali, etc., i. 133 
putura, i, 172, 168 
pnrusli, ii» ] 99 
purushatan, ii. 76 
pusancn, i. 218 ; iii. 40 
puhap, puliup (pushpa), i. 191, 
307, 331 
puhukar, i. 307 

pAehh, etc. (praclih),i.218 ; iii. 40 

pAjaxl, ii. 58 

p6nau, ii. 174 

pura, i. 343, 344 

pGirba, ii. 25 

parjanu, iii. 71 

pokkli, i. 162 

petau, petu, ii. 42, 112 

petho, i. 316 ; iii. 139, 144 

pe^, i. 135 

penth, i. 139 

penu, ii. 38 

pern, ii. 61 

pela^a, etc., i. 240; ii. 36 
pelo,. ii. 340 

peg (pravi 9 ), i. 316 ; iii. 38 

peharavun, i. 177 

pehelo, i. 138, 167 ; ii. 142, 344 

pai, ii. 298 

paiQsath, i. 168 

pai^ (\/pravi9), i. 316 ; iii. 88 

pain^ba^ i. 168 

paiutails, i. 168, 215, 292 

paiutls, ib. 

pairak, ii. 43 

-po, ii. 71 
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poe, ii. 297 

pokhar, i. 133, 306 

po^a, ii. 144 ^ 

pota, i. 158 ; ii. 343, 344 

pothl, i. 313 ; ii. 29, 202 

poner, ii. 134 

poh, i. 259 

poke, i. 135, 260 

paunc, ii. 144 

PH 

phakanu, i. 276 

phat, etc. (\/spliat), i. 808; iii. 53 

pha^, etc. (*rf.), ib. 

phana, ii. 9 

phunas, i. 192 

pliancirul, ii. 100 

phas, etc. (\/sprish), i. 307, 355 

phaskemi, iii 77 ' 

phanst, etc., i. 355 ; ii. 8 

phank, ii. 191 

pliat (v'spliat), i. 308 ; iii. 53 

phatak, i. 308 ; ii. 81 

phad, etc., i. 808 ; iii. 53 

phandiia, i. 307 

phai, phar, i. 247 ; ii. 8 

phahl, i. 355 ; ii. 8 

phit, (‘v/Bpbat), i. 808; iiiM53 

phut (Vsphut), i. 308; iii. 53 

phup (pushpa), i. 307, 881 

phul, i. 151, 152 

phenkna, i. 276 

pher, iii. 56 

phod, i. 307; iii. 64 

phoda, i. 307 ; ii. 29, 30 

pho^a, ii. 38 

B 

bak, i. 252 

bakara, etc., i. 131, 144, 819 ; ii. 

22, 150, 162 
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baga}&, i. 252 

b^hital^, iii. 143 

bacM, bachb&, etc., i. 153, 317 ; 

ii. 9, 121, 151 
bach&n^, etc., i. 178, ^Jll 
baj, baj (-v/vad), i. 328 ; iii. 66 
bajha^u, i. 328 ; iii. 48,137 
bajho, iii. 137 
bate, i. 164, 216 
batna, etc., i. 164; ii 62 
bathan, i. 178 « 

bad (vata), i. 199 ; ii. 8 
ba^a (vriddha), i. 163 ; ii. 72, 79 
baihat, i. 334 ; ii. 155, 165 
badbapa:^u, ii. 72 
badhia, ii. 165 
banian, ii. 187 
ba^iain, ii. 168 
bat- (vartta in comp.), i. 151 
battl, i. 154, 334 
battls, i. 331 ; ii. 138, 142 
badho, iii. 137 
banand, iii. 78 * 

bandhann, etc., i. 300 ; iii. 48 
banna, iii. 78 
bapautl, ii. 107 
bar, ii. 12 

baras, barsa, etc. (varsha), i. 173, 
355 ; ii. 9, 14 
barcthan, ii. 165 
barocbu, ii. 168 

barkh&, etc. (varsha), i. 261, 355; 
ii. 9 

barchhdit, ii. 103 
barj, i. 352 
barhyxt,-i. 355 
balad,.ii. 199 

baia, ii. 206 

bali, i. 182 

bavanj&, i. 331 •» ^ 

balmttar, i. 288, 331 * 


bahongt, i. 131 

bahin, i. 138, 155, 18?, 202, 266 ; 
ii. 170 

bahira, i. 138,^267 ; u. 13 
bahu, bahh, etc. (vadhO), i. 183 ; 

ii. 55, 184, 216, 226 
ba- (dvi in comp.), i. 253, 288, 
331 ; ii. 138 

b&a (vayu), i. 147 ; ii. 54 
b&iidd, baiila, etc. (v&tuia), ii. 100 
bans, etc., iii 8, 121, 161 
bansuli, ii. 121 
banh, i. 182; ii. 54, 173 
bag, i. 183, 323 : ii. 49 
b&gun, i. 133 

bagh, i. 320, 351; ii. 21, 165, 169 

bachhurl, i. 133 

bachhna, i. 35 1 

bajh, i. 359 

banjha, i. 327 

ba^ho, ii. 155 

b&t, i.464, 182 ; ii. 49 

bati, i. 182'; ii. 49 

badal, i. 145 

bandhna, i. 300 

bap, ii. 191, 215 

baph, i. 191, 307, 331 

baba, ii. 152, 192, 204 

bayako, ii. 161, 192 

bayan, ii. 26 

barai^u, i. 324 

barah, etc. (dvadaqa), i. 243, 331 ; 

id. 134, 138, 246 
baiak, ii. 199, 201 
baiantapa^, ii. 73 
bdlapan, i. 330 ; ii. 72 

bau, baio (baiuka), i. 147 ; ii. 39 

baina, i. 324 
bahotl, ii. 122 
bi-. (dvi in comp.), i. 331 
bio, ii. 143 
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bikat, i. 182 
bikay, ii. 64 
bik6, ii. 10, 157 
bikb, i. 261 ; ii. 8^ 174 
biga^, etc. (Vvighat), i. 273; ii, 
36, 70j iii. 61 
biobh&n&, ii. 70 

bicbbud, etc. (vfi 9 chiksi), ii. 146, 
307 

bijll (yidyut), i. 146, 181, 182, 
327 

bitapan, ii. 74 
bitn&, i. 351 

bindl, i. 147 ; ii. 54, 174 

bindbai, ii. 94 

biranavc, i. 331 ; ii. 139 

birdst, ib. 

birt, i. 166 

biiaito, ii. 104 

bis, ii. 174 

bib, i. 242 

bihan, i. 202 

biban, ii. 16 

bibl (vTbbt), iii. 68 

bibu, ii. 8 

blj (vlja), i. 331 j ii. 143 

bts (vingati), i. 15‘5; ii. 137, 140 

blsvag, ii. 248 

bujb (v0)udb), i. 273, 328 ; ii. 66, 
107; iii. 48, 137 
bujbail, ii. 96 
bujbanti, ii. 66, 107 
bud, bOd, etc,, i. 132, 276 ; iii. 
62 

buddba, etc. (vfiddba), i. 163; 
ii.' 159 

budbapa^, i. 330 ; ii. 72, 73 
bund, bWd (vindu), i. 135 ; ii. 
54, 174 

bun^ianu, iii. 48, 137 
buiana,‘i. 241 ; iii. 78 


be, i, 331 

beaits, i. 331 ; ii. 139 ^ 

beiisa, i. 143 

beng, i. 351 

becb, iii. 6^ 

beta, ii. 186, 204, 228 

betl, ii. 207 

betua, ii. 41 

beduk, ii. 44 

bedba, i. 273, 316 

bepart, i. 351 # 

ber, i. 142 ; ii, 22 

bel, i. 157 

belna, ii. 17 

beben, i. 138, 202 

bebera, i. 138 ; ii. 13 

baigun, i. 167 

baitb (\/upavic). i. 179, 241, 242, 
316 ; ii. 31 ; iii. 38 
bokar, i. 319 ; ii. 22 
I bona, i. 158, 200 
bol (t/brO), iii. 37 
byontna, i. 144 
byora, i. 143 


BH 

bbanv (Vbbram), iii. 34 
bbanyara (bbramara), i. 320; ii. 
22 

bbanraY, ii. 55 

bbago, iii. 137 

bbagat, i. 287 

bbang (^/bbanj), iii. 39 

bbaja^u, ii. 38; iii. 50, 137 

bbananu, ih. 

bbanj, iii. 39 

bbataku, ii. 37 

bba^adt, ii. 117 

bbattt, i. 154 
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blia^uS., ii. 39 
bh^tya, i. 161, 165 
bhanval, ii. 155 
bhabat, i. 145 
bham (Vbhram), iii. 34 
bbay, ii. 10, 222 
bhayau, iii. 195 

bbar, ii. 19, 20, 38, 51, 70, 108, 
109 

bharam (v'bhram), iii. 34 
bharyatu, ii. 109' 
bhala, ii. 73, 79 
bhavun, ii. 55 
bhaityo, i. 161, 165 
bhaito, ii. 103 

bhai, bbau, etc. (bhratri), i. 202, 
320; ii. 58, 103, 155, 193, 194 
bbauj, i. 165 
bbakha, i. 261 

bluig, bhang (■v'bhanj), iii. 39 
bhag (bhagya), ii. 78 
bhajavat, ii. 67 
bhajh, ii. 38 
bhanu, ih. 

bhad, bha^a, i. 199 ; ii. 29, 30 

bhanda, i. 199 

bhandami, ii. 77 

bhan^o, di. 29 

bha^^pania, ii. 73 

bhat, i. 286 

bhaph, i. 191, 331 

bhar, ii. 4p, 199 

bharua, ii. 40 

bhaia, ii. 9 

bhaia, ii. 39 

bhav, ii. 14 

bhavl, ii. 170 

bhavip, ii. 170, 231 

bhasha, i. 261 

bhikari, i. 152 « ^ 

bbig, bbij, eto., i. 176 ; iu. 81 


bhi4, iii. 63 
bbinol, ii. 155 
Vbhl, iii. 9 

bhikh (bhiksh^, i. 152 
bhltar, i. 176, 184 
bhukha^o, ii. 119 
bhugo, iii. 137 
bhujapu, iii. 50 
bhunanu, tb. 
bhunikatn, ii. 64 ** 

bhulanu, ii. 52 
Vbhh,’ iii. 33, 194 
bhO, bhutn, etc. (bhiimi), i. 257 
ii. 52, 8~9, 184 
bhul, bhhlna, ii. 51 
bhcjua, 1 . 328 ; iii. 65 
bhcfj, iii. 63 
bhccia, i. 316 
bheduya, ii. 39 
bhonu, i. 187, 202; ii. 194 
bhcnt, iii. 63 
bhains, i. 192 
bhain, i. 187 
bholido, ii. 117 
bhann (\/bhram), iii. 34 
bhaun, bhaunh (bhrh), ii. 55 
bhaunr (bhramara), i. 320 ; ii 
22 

bhau^i, i. 202 


M 

ma, ii. 302 

makhl, i. 218, 310; ii. 34 
mag, ii. 8 

maghar, i. 323, 354 
mahapn, i. 319; ii. 19 
machav, ii. 64 
machhua, ii. 39, 40 
maj (pron.), ii. 302 
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majjli, majhi, etc., (madhye), i. 

327 ; ii. 306 
majliar, ii. 293 
majhoU, i. 327 ; ii.'lOO 
manjan, etc., i. 149, 319 
manjharo,,ii. 100 
matt), i. 162, 333 ; ii. 36 
math, i. 270 
mapd^, it. 24 
mat, ii. 5^ 

matho, i. 313 ; ii. 29, 195, 213 

madhu, ii, 191, 295 

manautl, ii. 107 

mandir, ii. 22 

mandhiado, ii. 117 

mamatalO, ii. 91 

mar (-v/mfi), iii. 55. 

maretho, ii. 169 

marhonu, ii. 51 

malnd ( 9 ma 9 dtia), i. 348 

masOr, i. 133 

mahanga, etc. (mahdrgha), i. 149 

273 

mahdtam, ii. 77 
mahadevado, ii. 119 
mahimd, ii. 152 
mahud, ii. 40 
mahOd, i. 150 
mahobd, i. 317 
malaxes, i. 243 

md, mat, mdu, etc. (mdta), i. 

165, 202; ii. 48, 58, 187, 191, 

202 

-md, ii. 244 
•mdn, ii. 292 
mdnhi, ii. 294 
md^haig, ib. 
md^t, I. 310 ; ii. 34 
mdgen, ii. 110 
mdgit^d, iii. 143 
mdgehd, ii. 110 


mag, mdng, etc. (v^'m^g), i. 319 ; 

iii. 40 ^ 

mdchht, i. 218; ii. 34 
machhud, ii^ 39 
mdj (m|*ij), i. 319 ; iii. 9 
mdjh, i. 327 ; ii. 312 
mdnjh, ii. 293 
mdnjhail, ii. 97 
matt, ii. 35 
mathd, i. 267 
manhipo, ii. 72 * 
mdt, ii. 48, 217, 218 
mdthd, i. 313; ii. 29 
,-mdn (plur.), ii. 199, 280, 316 
mdpna, i. 206 
mdmu, ii. 39 

mdmd, i. 181 ; ii. 36, 50 ; iii. 55 

mdro, ii. 306, 312 

mala, ii. 48,’ 216 

mdll, ii. 154, 165, 193, 195 

md9t, i. 218, 310; ii. 34 

mdsuk^ ii. 232 

mdso (matsya), i. 218 

-mi, ii. 334 

michhd, i. 327 

mit, mith, etc., 162; iii. 63 

mittt, i. 162, 333; ii. 35 

mithds, ii. 82 • 

midyol, ii. 340 

minro, ii. 345 

mirdn, ii. 72, 226 

misar (mi 9 ra), i. 357 

ml, ii. 302, 308 

mlnh, i. 266 

mtchh, i. 327 

mu, mui, ii. 302, 304 

mud (mrita), i. 165 ; iii. 144 

munh, i. 266 

mukhiri, i. 322 

mukhl, ii. 88, 89 

mugaldut, ii. 166 • 
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mugdar, etc. (mudgara), i. 286 
ii. 802, 304, 806 
mutM, i. 815 
ii. 187 

mundas^, ii. 83 * 

inu^d^, ii. 86 
mutas, ii. 82 
murel^, ii. 121 
musanu, iii. 51 
mun, ii. 302, 304 
mugara, i. 286 • 

mOchh, i. 135 
mOth, i. 191, 315 
mudh, i. 286 ; ii. 72 
mOt, i. 152, 338 
mOrkh, ii. 72 
mOrchh, i. 172 
mtil, i. 351 
mOsal, i. 155 
m0s4, ii. 9 
men, ii. 292 
mcnhi, ii. 92 
mcja^en, i. 139 
merd, ii. 312, 313, 314 
melen, i. 165 
mo, ii. 302, 313 
mokh, i. 307 

motl, i.'287 ; ii. 34, 157, 206 
modi, ii. 154 
mor, i. 144 

mohoduQ, ii. 118', 189 
mhananeg, i. 192 
mhaMd, iii. 151 
mkdtdrd, ii‘. 73 
mhdro, ii. 312, 314 
mhai&s, i. 192 

T 

-yal, ii. 100 
yak, ii. 317, 336 


iii. 36, 213 
-yd, ii. 83, 88 
ydrahan, i. 260 ; ii. 246 
ydhi, ii. 319 ^ 
yih, ii. 336 
yOn, ih. 
ye, ii. 317, 319 
yeneg, ii. 249 
-yo, ii. 88 
yog, i. 249 


R 

rati, ii. 194 
rakat, i'. 171 

rakh, etc. (y^raksh), iii. 41 

rat, etc., i. 228 

rad, etc., ih. 

rand, i. 299 ; ii. 48 

randapo, ii. 72, 73 

ratan, i. I7l 

rate, i. 287* 

ran, i. 179, 341 

rana, i. 299 ; ii. 48, 72 

rassi, ii. 148 

t/rak, i. 131, 138 ; ii. 38, 42 ; 
iii. 40 

rahat, i. 179, 266 
ran, i. 202 
rdut, i. 202 ; ii. 127 
rdul, i. 202 

rdkh (rak^d), ii. 48, 119 
rdjd, i. 202 ; ii. 60, 152, 184, 199 
rdd, i. 228 

rd^, rddkl, i. 228 ; ii. 86 
rdnd, i. 299; ii. 48, 72 
ran^dpd, ii. 72 

rdt,’i. 337 ; ii. 52, 112, 203, 206, 
288 

rdtd, i. 287 
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ran, i. 179, 341 

rani, i. 303 

r^yat, i. 202 

ras, i. 348 ' 

rah, iii. 40 

richh, i. 310 ; ii. 14 

rinu, i. 179, 341 

ilchh, i. 218, 310; ii. 14 

ils, ib. • 

-ru, ii. 271 
ruanu, i. 202 
rukhi, ii. 341 
t/ruch, iii. 19, 23 
ru^hl, ii. 222 
V'rud, iii. 16, 24 
yradh, iii. 20 

runo, iii. 138 , « 

nilana, i. 241 

rusino, ii. 17 

rOdh, i. 816 

-re, ii. 292 

rckh, regh, etc. (rekha), i. 272; 

ii. 48 

rent, i. 266 

renta, i. 179 

rondl, i. 180 

ret, reti, ii. 92, 94, 101 

retai, retiia, ih. 

retua, ii. 40 

reh (i/rah), i. 138; ii. 48, 49; 

iii. 40 

-ro, ii. 217, 281, 284 
roan (roman), i. 257 
rods, ii. 82 
rogl, ii. 85 

rona, i. 202, 241 ; ii. 82 
L 

lakhavuQ, i. 266 
lakhotl, ii. 123 


V'lag, i. 300 ; ii. 260 ; iii. 34, 216 

lagatl, ii. 53 j 

lagin, i. 172 

lagun, ii. 261 

lajaiu, ii. dli 

lajlia, ii. 97 

latakna, i. 228 ; ii. 32 

lath, i. 250, 315 

ladka, i. 228 ; ii. 72, 201 

laddu, i. 228 

ladhanen, i. 228»; ii. 44 

lad, ii. 20 ; iii. 61 

ladho, i. 268 ; iii. 137 

lanu, ii. 299 

lahhanu, iii. 49, 137 

lahanu, i. 268 ; iii. 49, 137 

lahar, i. 131, 138 

-la, ii. 253, 260 . 

-lai, ib. 

lakh, i. 152 

lag (v'lag), i. 300; ii. 51, 52; 
iii. 34 

lagln, ii. 260 
laj, ii. 49, 92 
lathi, i. 241, 250, 315 

lai, ii. 100, 101 
ladl, ii. 85 

lai i. 248 ; ii. 49 • 

latho, i. 269 

laia, ii. 152 

lahanu, i. 269 

liklma, i. 266 , 

lit, lid, iii- 64 

lito, iii. 138 

VTip, iii. 59, 138 , 

Mho, iii. 141 * 

ma, i. 228 
luchha, ii. 72, 77 
luhand^, ii. 125 
luha, ii. 15 
lilka, i. 173, 180 
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lut, i. 248 

i. 144, 248 
liisanu, iii. 51 
luhanu, ib. 

le (Vlabh), i. 248, 268; iii. 49, 219 
-lo, ii. 281, 287 
lok, ii. 8, 28, 200 
long, i. 143^ 191 

Ion, Iona, i. 143, 144; ii. 33, 
111, 156 
loM, ii. 15, 30 
loM, ii. 92 
lohu, ii. 15 
lau, ii. 261 
laung, i. 143 
laun4, i* 228 

V 

JFhr words not found under V, look 
under B. 

vakhad, i. 252 
vaga^na, i. 273 
vangal, i. 252 
vati, i. 334 ; ii. 72 
vato, i. 164 
vatho, iii. 138 
va^diai, i. 334 
vanati, ii. 53 
vatliu, ii. 202 
yar, ii. 298 
varihoko, ii. 112 
yarts, i. 173 
yarn, i. 132^^ 
yaitta^uk, ii. 44 
yarliyu, ii. 14 
•v/yas, i. 252 ; iii. 138 
yasati, ii. 53 
yasandl, ii. 54 ^ ^ 

yasto, ii. 190 


yah, ii. 118, 334 
yahan, ii. 336 
yahitxu, ii. 45 

yahO, i. 183, 237 ; ii. 55, 161, 190 

yai, ii. 54 

yilu, i. 147 ; ii. 54, 158, 194 

-van, ii. 244, 247 

y&gh, ii. 170 

vaghu, ii. 195 

vachalii, ii. 92 

yiichchha, i. 153 

yajatu, ii. 45 

vanch, iii. Q8 

yanjh, i. 327 

va^anen, i. 164 

vatsaru, ii. 192, 217 

vadho, i. 334 ; ii. 30, 202 

vaniko, ii. Ill 

vS,t, i. 334 ; ii. 99 

vatul, li. 99 

vSdala, i. 145 

yapariko, ii. Ill 

vslph, i. 307 

vaya^l, ii. 119 

varl, L 147 

varyasa, ii. 114 

ySscra, ii. 99 

yahipo, i. 330 ; ii. 72 

yikin (V^vikrl), iii. 64 

V'vighat, iii. 61 

-vich, ii. 292 

yichu, vinchO, i. 146, 807 ; ii. 

193, 203 
yiju, ii. 117, 194 
yijull, i. 327 
yinai^u, ii. 42 ; iii. 71 
vitthal, i. 847 
yi^ahaQU, ii. 38 
yiraii, i. 166 
yirohhanu, i. 351 ; ii. 42 
yih, i. 242 ; iii. 139 
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vihu, ii. 8, 174 

vlnu, ii. 194 

vlh, i. 259; ii. 137, 140 

vutho, iii. 138 % 

vuii, ii. 336 

ve, ii. 318, 319 

vekiro, 11781^ 

vetho, i. 179; iii. 139 

veru, ii. 112 

vevasiy, » 143 


Q 

^9ak, iii. 16, 36 
^atiyls, i. 289 
Vgad, iii. 57 
9ambliar, i. 297 ; u, 137 
Qahanapa^, ii. 73 
ganyQl, ii. 140 * 

9a9nav, ii. 140 
9^9, i. 358 

9ai, ii. 50 - 

9i41, i. 273 

9ili, ii. 132 

-9in, ii. 271 

9lns, i. 354 

V'^ikh, iii. 68 

VqIv, ih. 

9un, Bun (-v/^ru), i. 357 ; iii. 15 
i8, 24, 28, 41 
y9UBlik, iii. 39 

9et (kshetra), i. 218, 310 ; ii. 36 
90, ii. 324 
90lbS., i. 199 


SH 

sh&itb, i. 315 
shoK i. 243; ii. 134 


S 

Bak, etc (V'^ak), iii* 36, 223 ^ 
sagar, i. 198, 207 
Baga, i. 35^ 
sagautt, ii. 108 

• Baghanu, ii. 51 ; iii. 36 
sango, i. 184; ii. 275 

sach (satya), i. 327 ; ii. 109 

Bajya, i. 136 ; ii. 49 

sajhaito, ii. 103 

satth, i. 316 ; i^ 137, 246 

sad, iii. 57 

sa^sath, i. 289, 293 

* sa^^hu, i. 356 

sat-, sntt-, etc. (saptan in comp. 

i. 253, 288, 289, 290, 293 ; i 
133, 134, 137, 141 

sane, ii 275- 
sannh, i. 299 
sapu, i. 319 
sapccjla, i. 149 
sapot^, ii. 121 

sab, sabb, etc. (sarva), i. 351, 35S 

ii. 25, 200, 258, 340, 341 
samnjhna, i. 211, 327 ; ii. 37, 10 
Bamaran, i. 347 

samuuclar, ii. 21 
same, 1 . 140 
samuha, ii. 200 
sambal^, iii. 68 
Bar, Bar (\/Bri), iii. 55 
sarason, i. 355 * 

sarahnu, i. 171, 266, 358 
sava, i. 100 ; ii. 144 
sasu, i. 358 ; ii. 194 • ‘ 

Basur, i. 358 ; ii. 22 
Bahanu, ii. 38 
< Bahanen, i. 155 
{ 8&ln, i. 257 ; ii. 154 

I B&g, ii. 108 
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Banjh, i. 273, 328 ; ii. 50 
sSth, i. 316 ; ii. 137 
i. 356 

sa^he, i. 273 ; ii. 144 
Bat (saptan), i. 133 ; ii. 236, 288 
s&mp, i. 319 ; ii. 121 
B&mline, ii. 298 
B&sara, i. 358 ; ii. 193, 216 
Basu, i. 358; ii. 192, 216 
sikhanu, i. 242 ; iii. 80 
Bingh,' i. 160, 26-9 ; ii. 14 

sir, ii. 50 
-sin, ii 272 

sis, i. 354, 359 

sukka, etc., i. 307 ; ii. 1 3 ; iii. 39 
supanu, etc. (^/(^ru), i. 356 ; iii. 
50, 138 

sunto, ii. 219, 235, 310 

siiar, i. 206 

sfil, i. 187, 191, 202 

sCijh^, i. 328 

-BO, ii. 274 

60, ii. 318, 334 

sekhano, ii. 337 

sothu, ib. 

scndh, i. 134, 299 
BO, ii. 314, 322, 337 
BO (Vs zap), i. 199; iii. 36 
Bona (siivarna), i. 241, 343, 358; 
ii. 16, 30* 


i 

Bondr, i. 201 ; ii. 126 
solah, i. 243 ; ii. 134 
Vsthambh, iii. 60 
Vstha, ui. 34, 208 
Vsphat, etc., iii. 63, 67 

H 

hagas, ii. 82 

hacha, ii. 159, 203 

hato, iii. 177 , 

huttar, i. 291, 293 

luira, etc., ii. 302, 307, 309, 312 

halanu, ii. 19, 53 

ha, ii. 317, 336 

had, i. 317 

han^a, i. 268 ; ii. 148 

hath, i. 268, 313 ; ii. 91, 109 

hathl, i. 268, 313 ; ii. 153, 164 

harii, ii. 62 

hiya, i. 202; ii. 117 

hundl, i. 5668 

huuto, ii. 219, 234 

hcth, ii. 298 

ho, hua, etc., (Vhhu), i. 268; ii. 

236, 318 ; iii. 33, 197 
hai (Va8)> iii. 173 
haun, etc., ih. , 

hvai, hvaihai, etc., ih. 
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Grammatical Dialect used in Hooks. By A. H. Auden,' M. A., Missionary of 
the C. M. S. Masulipatam. 8vo. sewed, pp. xiv. and 380. i4s. 

Arnold. — The Iliad axd Odyssey of In^ia. By Edwiwt Arnold, 
M. A., C.S. I., F.R G.S., etc. Fcap. 8vo. sd., pp. 24. Is. 

Arnold. — The Indian Song of Songs. From the Sanskrit of the Gita 
Goviiidii of Jayadova. By 'Edwin Arnold, M.A., F.R.G.S. (of 

Univeisity College, Oxford), formerly Principal of l^oona College, and Fellow 
of the University of Bombay. Cr. 8vo. cl., pp. xvi. and 144. 1875. 5x. 

Arnold. — A Simple Transliteral Grammar of the Turkish Language. 
Compiled from various sources. With Dialogues and Vocabulary. By Edwin 
Arnold, M.A., C.S.I., F.R.G.S, Pott 8vo. cloth, pp. 80. 2«. 6d. 

Asher. — On the Study of Modern Languages in General, and of the 
Eng^sh Language in particular. An Essay. By David Ashkr, Ph.D. 12mo. 
pp. viii. and 80, cloth. 2^. 

Asiatic Society. — Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, from the Commencement to 1863. First Series, com- 
plete in 20 Vols. 8vo., with many Plates. Price £10; or, in Single Numbers, 
as follows : — Nos, 1 to 14, 6s. each ; No. 15, 2 Parts, 4s. each ; No. 16, 2 PartSj 
4s. eacl ; No. 17, 2 Parts, 4a. each , No. 18, Ga. These 18 Numbers form 
Vols. I. to IX. — Vol. X., Part 1, op. ; Part 2, 6s. ; Part 3, 6s. — ^Vol. XI. 
Part I, 6s. ; Part 2 not published. — Vol. XII., 2 Parts, 6s. each. — ^Vol. XIII. 

2 Parts, 6s. each. — Vol. XIV., Part 1, 6s. ; Part 2 not published. — ^Vol. XV.., 
Part 1, 6s.; Part 2, with 3 Maps, £2 2s. — Vol. XVI., 2 Parts, 6s. each. — ^Vol. 
XVII., 2 Parts, 6s. each. — ^Vol. XVIII., 2 Parts, 6s. each. — Vol. XIX., Parts 1 
to 4, 16s. — Vol. XX., Parts 1 and 2, 4s. each. Part 3, 7s. 6d. 


Asiatic Society. — Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. New Series. Vol. I. In Two Ports, pp. iv. and 
490, sewed. 186 1-5. 16s. 

Contents — I. Vujra>chhcdik&, the Kin Kong King,** or Diamond Sdtra. Translated fk‘om 
the Chinese by the Rev. S. Beal, Chaplain, R.N. — II. The PdramitA-hridaya Sdtro, or, in Chinese, 
** Mo-ho-pd-ye-po-lo-mUi-to-sin-king,” t.e.* “The Great FAramitd Heart SUtra.** Translated 
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57 arid 59 , Ludgate ffilif London^ E, C. 

from the C^ioese hy the Rev. S* Beal, Chaplidn, R.N. — III. On the Prescrvatioi^f National 
Literatu^ in the East. By Colonel F. J. Qoldamid. — IV. On the Affricultural, Commerolal, 
f mancyl, and Military Statistics of Ceylon. By E. R. Power, Ksq. — V. Contributions to a 
Knowl^jfe of the Vedic Theoffony and Mythology. By J. Muir, D.C.L., LL.1>.— VI. A Tabular 
last of Origriual Works aifd Translations, published by the late Dutch Government of Ceylon at 
their Printiinf Press at Colombo. Compiled by Mr. Mat. P. J. Ondaatje, of Culombud— VII. 
Assyrian and Hebrew Chronology compared, with a view of showing the extent to wmch the 
Hebrew Chronolof^ of Usslier must be modified, in conformity with the Assyrian Canon. By 
J. W. Bosanquet, Esq.-^VIII. On the existing Dictionaries olf the hlalay Language. By Dr. 
H. N. van der Tuuk. — IX. Bilingual Readings: Cuneiform and Phcciiiciun. Notes on some 
Tablets in the British Museum, containing Bilingual Legondt (Assyrian and Phmiiieiaii). By 
Major-General Sir H.Rawlm&on, K.C.IL, Director R. A. S. — X. Translations of Three Copper-i>late 
Inscriptions of the Fourth Century a. n., and Notices of the Chalukya and Oiirjjara Dynasties 
By Professor J . Do weon. Staff College, Sandhurst. — XI. Yama and* the Doctrine of a Future 
Life, accordfih/i' to the Rig-Yajur-, and Atharv%-Vcdas. By J. Muir, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D.— XII. 
On the Jyotisha Observation of the Place of the Colures, and the Date derivable from it. By 
William D. Whitney, Esq., Professor of Sanskrit in Yale College, New Haven, U.S. — Nolo on 
the preceding Article. By Sir Edward Colebrooke, Bart., M.P., President R.A.S. — XIII. Pro- 
gress of th,e A’edic Religion towards Abstract Conceptions of the Deity. By J. Muir, Esq., 
D.C.L., LL.D. — XIV. Brief Notes on the Age and Anthentieity of the Work of Aryabhata, 
VarahamihiH^ Brahmagupta, Bhattotpala, and Bhtiskarftchnrya. By Dr. BhAu DAji, Hono- 
rary Member R.A.S. — XV. Outlines of a Grammai* of the Malagatifr Languiigo. By II. N. Van 
dcr Tuuk. — XVI. On the Ideutit}' of Xandrames and Krunandu. By Edward Thomas, Esq. 

Vol. II. In Two Parts, pp. 522, sewed. 1866-7. ]6«. 

OoNTKNTS. — I. Contributions to a Knowledge of Vedic Theogony and Mythology. No. 2. 
By J. Muir, Esq. ~II. Miscellaneous Ilymiis from the Rig- and Atharva-Vedas. By J. Muir, 
Esq. — 111. (Ave hundred questions on the Secial Condition of the Natives of Bengal. By the 
Rev. J. Long. — IV. short account of the Malay ManuscripU belonging to the Royal Asiatic 
Society, By Dr. H- N. van der Tuuk. — V. Translation of the Amitabha SQtra from the Chinese. 
By the Rev. S. Beal, Chaplain -Royal Navy. — VI. The initial coinage of Bengal. By Edward 
Thomas, Esq,. — VH. Specimens of an Assyrian Dictionary. By Edwin Noriis, Esq.— VJII. On 
the Relations of the Priests to the other cfashc»s of Indian Society in the Vedic ag<> By J. Muir, 
Esq. — IX. On the Interpretation of the Vedn. By the same. — X. An attemiit to 'rraiihlatq 
j¥om the Chinese a work known as the Confessional Services of the great coinpahsioiiatc Kwan 
Yin, possessing 1000 hands and IttOU eyes. By the Rev. S. Beal, Chaplain Royal Navy. 
— XI. The Hymns of the GaupAyanas and the Legend of King AsamAti. By Professor Mux 
Milllcr, M.A., Honorary Member Rqyal Asiatic Society.— XII. Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian 
Grammar. By the Rev. E. liincks, D. D., Honorary Member lliiyul Asiatic Society. 

Vol. III. In Two Parts, pp. 516, sewed. With Photograph. 1868. 22 j?, 

CosTKNTS. — I. Contributions tow-ards a Glossary of the Assyrian Language. By II. F. Talbot. 
— II. Remarks on the IiideiChinese Alphabets. By Dr. A. Bastian. — III. The poetry of 
Mobamed Kabadan, Arragoiiese. By the lion. II. E. J. Stanlrv. — IV. Catalogue of the Oriental 
Manuhcripls in the Library of King’s College, Cambridge. By Edward Henry Palmer, B.A , 
Scholar of St. John’s College, Cainbrulgc ; Member of the Royal Asbiiic Society , Alembre de la 
SociOti^ Asiatique de Paris. — V. Description of the Amrav.iti Tope iii Guntur. By J. Feigusson, 
Fsq *9 F.R.S. — VI. Remarks on Prof. Brockha us’ edition of the KatliAsarit-sagara, Lanibaka IX. 
XVIIl. By Dr. II. Kern, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Leyden.— VII. The source 
of Colebrooke’s Essay “ On the Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow.” By Fiizedward Hall, Esq., 
M.A., D.C.L. Oxon. Supplement : Further detail of proofs that Colebrooke’s Essay, “ On the 
Duties of a Faithful Hindu WidoAV,” was not indebted tt) the VivAdabharigArnuva. By Fitz- 
cd ward Hall, Esq. — VIII. The Sixth Hymn of the Fir.st Book of the Rig Veda. B^^ProfesMir 
Max Muller, M. A. Hon, M.R.A.S. — IX. Sassanian Inscriptions. By K. Thomas, Esq.— X. Ac- 
count of an Embassy from Morocco to Spain in 1690 and 1091. By the Hon. II. K. J. Stanley. — 
XI. The Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of Arragon. By the lion. li. E. J. Stanley.— XII, 
Materials for the History of India for the Six Hundred Years of Mohunimndan rule, previous to 
the Foundation of the British Indian Einjiirc. By Major W. Nassau Lees, LL.D., Ph.D. — XIII. 
A Few Words concerning the Hill people inhabiting the Forests of the Cochin State. By 
Captain G. E. Fryer, Madras Staff Corps, M.R.A.S.— XIV. Notes on the Bhojpurf Dialect of 
Hindi, spoken in Western Behar. By John Beames, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of CLtumparuu, 

Vol. IV. In Two Parts, pp. 521, sewed. 1869-70. 16#. 


raturc. uy Ctawara oacuau, i'll. if.— vi. iiiiuiiitiLiuiin wnu i^AJuaiAi. ju nut?!., niuwii 

from Chinese Sources. By Wm. Frederick Mayers, Esq., of II.B.M. Consular Service, China.— 
VII. Khuddaka PAtha, a PAli Text, with a Translation and Notes. By R. C. Childers, lute of 
the Ceylon Civil Service.— VIII. An P^ndeavour to elucidate Rasbiduddin’s Geographical Notices 
of India. By Col. H. Yule, C.B.- IX. Sassanian Inscriptions explained by the Pahlav! of the 
Pirsis. By E. W. West, Esq.— X. Some Account of the Senbyd Pagoda at Mcngdn, near the 
Burmese Capital, in a Memorandum by Capt. E. H. Sladan, Political Agent at MandalA ; with 
Remarks on the Subject by Col. Henry Yule, C.B. — XI. The Brhat-SanhitA ; or, Complete 
System of Natural Astrology of VarAlia-Mibira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. 
H Kem.-Xll. The Mohammedan Law of Evidence, and its influence on the Administration of 
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Justice in India. By N. B. E. Baillie, Esq. — The Mohammedan Law of Evidence in con 
nection witu the Administration of Justice to Foreii^ners. By N. B. E. Baillie, Esq. — ^XIV A 
Translation of a Hactrian Fill Inscription. By Prof. J. Dowson. — ^XV. Indo-Parthian Coins. 
By E. Thomas, Esq. 

yol, V. In Two Parts, pp. 463, sewed. With 10 fiill-page and folding Plates. 
1871-2. 18 jv. 6^« 

Contents.— I. Two Jdtakas. The orifdnal Pliii Text, with an English Translation. By V . 
P'ausboll. — II. On an Ancient Buddhist Inscription at Kcu-yung kwan,<n North China. By A* 
Wylie. — III. The Brhat vianhiifu'. or. Complete System of Natural Astrology of VarSha-Mihir a 
Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern. — IV. The Pongol Festival in Southern 
India. By Charles E, Cover. — V. ’J'he Poetry of Mohamed Kabadan, of Arragon. By the K:ght 
lion. Lord Stanley of Alderley. — VI. Es>say on the Creed and Customs of the Jaiignius. By 
Charles P. Brown. — VII. On Malabar, Coromaiylel, Quilon, etc. By C. P. Brown^^l— VIII. On 
the Treatment of the Nexus in the Neo-Aryan Languages of India. By John BeStmes, B.C.S.— 
1 X. Some Kemurks on the Great Toi>e at Sunchi. By the Itev. S. Beal. — X. Ancient Inscriptions 
from Mathura. Tiaiishited by Professor J. Dowson. — Note to the Mathura Inscriiitions. By 
Maior-Ueneral A. Cunningham.— XI. Specimen of a 'rranslation of the Adi Granth. By Dr. 
Ernest Trumpp.— XII. Notea on Dharnmapada^ with Special Reference to the Question of Nir- 
vana. By K. C. fJhilders, late of the ("eylon Civil Service. — XIII. The Brhat-BanhitA ; or, 
Coniplote System of Natural Astrology of Vuruha-niihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English 
by Dr. IJ. Kern. — XIV. On fne Origin of the Buddhist ArtbakathAs. By the Mudliar L. Comrilla 
Vijahinlia, (iovernment Intcrrretcr to the liatnapura Court, Ceylon. With an Introduction by 
R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. — XV. The Poetiy of Mnhamed Kabadan, of 
Arragon. By the Right lion. Lord Stanley of Alderley. —XVI. Proverbia Conimunia Sj'v-jca. 
By Captain R. F. Burton. XVII. Notes on an Ancient* Indian Vase, with an Account of the En- 
graving thereupon. By Charles Horne, M. R. A .S., laic of the P>engal Civil Service. — XVllI. 
The Hhar Ttihe. Bv the U<‘v. M. A. Sherring, LI..D , Benares. Communicated by C. Horne, 
M.R .A.S., late B.C.S. — XIX. Of Jihad in Mohammedan Law, and its application to British 
Imlia, By X, B. K. Baillie. — XX. Cominenls on Rc'ccnt Pehlvi Decipherments. With an Inci- 
lieiital Sketch oi the Derivation ot Aryan Alphabets. And Conti ibutions to the Early History 
and (icography of 'J'abaribtAn. lllnstruted by Coins. By E. 'J*Uomas, F.B.8. 

Vol. VI., Part 1, pp. 212, sewod, with two plates and a map. 1872. 

Contents.— The Ishniaelites, and the Arabic Tribes w'ho Conquered their Country. By A. 
Sprenger.— A Brief Account of Four Arabic Woiks on the History and Geography of Arabia. 
By Captain S. B. Allies. — On the Methods of Disposing of the Dead at Llassa, Thibet, etc. By 
Chailes Horne, late B.C.s. The Brhat-Saiihitii ; or, Conqilcte System of Natural Astrology of 
VaiAha-mihira, Tiaiislated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern. — Notes on Hwen 
Thhitiig’s Account of the Principalities of TokhfiiisBln, in which some Previous Cjeugruphical 
ideiitiUcations arc Reconsidered. Ry,,Colone) Yule, C.B. — The Camiiaigii of jElius (hillus in 
Arabia. By A. Spienger. — An Account of Jerusalem, Translated lor the late Sir H. M. Elliott 
Iroiii the Persian Text of Nasir ibn Kbiisru’s Sufanaiiiuh by the late Major A. H. Fuller. — The 
Poi'try of Mohamed Uabudan, of Arragon. By the Right Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley. 

Vol. Vr., Part II., pp. 213 to 400 and Ixxxiv., sewed. Illustrated with a Map, 
Plates, and Woodcuts. 1873. 8.v. 

CoNTKNis. - t)n llioiien-'l lisang’.'j .Tourney from Patna to Ballabhi. By James Fergusson, 
D.C.L., F R.S. Northern ItiiddiiiMU. [Note from Colonel II. Yule, addressed to the Secretary.] 
— I Iwen Thsang’fl Aecuiint of the PriticipahtieH of Tokhfirn tfin, etc. By Colonel II. Yule, C.B. — 
The Brhat-Saiiluta ; or, Complete Sj stem of Natural Astrology of VarAha-mihira. Translated 
from Saiii^Kiit into English by Dr. U. Kern,— The Initial Coinage of Bengal, under the Early 
IVIuhaininaduTi ('oiique.ors. Part II. Embracing the preliminaiy period between a.h. 614-634 
<A n. 121 7-] 236-7), By Edward I'liomab, F.ll.S. — The Legend of Dipahkara Buddha. Translated 
from the Ciiiiiese (and* intended to illustrate Plates xxix. and l., ‘Tree and Serpent Worship *). 
By S. Beal. — Note on Art. IX., untO pp. 213-274 on lliouen-Thsang’s Journey from Patna to 
Hallabhi. By James Fergusson D.C.L., F.R.S. — Contributions towards a Glossary of the 
Assyrian Language. By 11. F. Talbot. 

Vol. Vlf., Part I., pp. 170 and 24, sewed. With a plate. 1874. 8«. 

CoNTKNis. — The Upasampnda^Kammaraea^ being the Buddhist Manual of the Form and 
Manner of Ordering of Pi u*sts and Deacons. The Pdli Text, with a Translation and Notes. 
By J. F, Dickson, B.A., sometime Student of Christ Church, Oxford, now of the Ceylon Civil 
Service.— Notes on the Megalithic Monuments of the Coimbatore District, Madras. By M. J. 
Walhouse, late Modras C.S. — Notes on the Sinhalese Language. No. 1. On th^ Formation of 
the Plural of Neuter Nouns. By H. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service.— The Pali 
q*ext of the Mfth^parinibhdna Sutta and Commentary, with a Translation. By R. C. Childers, 
lute of the Ceylon Civil Service. — The Brihat-Sanhitd ; or. Complete System of Natural Astrology 
of Vurnha-mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kem. — Note on the 
Valley of Chuombi. By Dr. A. Cmnpbcll, late Superintendent of Daxjeeling. — ^The Name of the 
Twelfth Imdm on the Coinage of Egypt. By H. Sauvaire and Stanley Lare Poole.— Three 
Inscriptions of Parukrama Babu the Great from Pulastipura, Ceylon (date circa 1180 a.u.). By 
T. \V. Uhvs Davids.— Of the Kharfij or Muhammadan I.and Tax; its Application to British 
India, and’ Effect on the Tenure of Land. By N. B. E. Baillie.— Appendix : A Specimen of a 
Syriac Version of the Kalilah wa-Dimnah, with an English Translation. By W. 'Wright. 
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Vol. VII., Part II., pp. 191 to 394, sewed. With seven plates and a map. ISTj. 8». 

CONTKNTS.-— sigriri, the Lion Rock, near rula:>tipura, Ceylon ; and the Thirty -iiintli Chapter 
of the Mah&vamsa. By T. W. Hhys Dayids.— -The Northern Frontairers of Cmna. Tart 1. 
The CidKines of the MonffolR. By H. H. Howorth.— Inedited Arabic Coins. By Stanlov Lane 
Poole.- Notice on the Diiiftra of the Abbasside Dynasty. By Edward Thomas Rogers. — The 
Northern Frontagers of^hina. Part II. The OrigincN of the Mnnehus. By H. H. lloworth. 
— Notes on the Old Mongolian Capital of Shangtu. By S. W. BushelL B.Sc., 

Proverbs in their Relations to Folklore, History, Sociology ; with Suggestions for thflr Collec- 
tion. Interpretation, Publication. By the Rev. J. Long. — Two Old Simhalese Inscriptions. The 
SiibasaMalla Inscript%>n, date 1200 a d ,aiid the Ruwanwtoli Dagaba Inscription, date 1191 a.i>. 
Text, Translation, and Notes. By T. W. Rhys Davids.-- Notes on a Bactnan I’uli Inscription 
and the Samvat Era. By Prof. J. Dowson. — Note oii a Jad# Drliikiiig Vessel of the Emperor 
ahdugfr. By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. 

Vol. VIII*, Part I., pp. 156, sewed, with three plates and a plan. 1876. 8j. 

Contents. — Catalogue of Buddhist Sanstrit Manuscripts in the Possession of the Royal 
.Asiatic Society (Hodgson Collcctinn). By Professors K. B. fowcll and J. Kggcling. — On the 
Ruins of Sigiri in Ceylon. By T. H. Blakeslcy, Ksq^., Public Works Depuitment, Ceylon.- The 
Patimokkha, being the Buddhist Office of the Confession of Priests. 'I'he Puli Text, with a 
Translation, and Notes. By J. F, Dickson, M.A„ sonu'time Student of Christ Church, Oxford^ 
now pf thfA^eyloii Civil Service. — Notes on the Sinhalese Language. No. 2. Proofs of the 
Sanskritic Origin of Sinhalese. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ccj^lou Civil Service. 

Vol. VIIL, Part II., pp. 157-308, sewed. 1876. Bs. 

Contents. — An Account of the Island of Bali. By R. Friederlch. — The Pali Text of the MahA- 
parinibbana Sutta and Commentary, with a Translation. By R C. Childers, late of the Ceylon 
Civil Service. — The Northern Frontagers of China. Part 111. The Kara Khitai. By II. 11. 
Howorth. — Inedited Arabic Coins, 11. By Stanley Lane Poole. — On the Form of Government 
under the Native Sovereigns of Ceylon.. B’y A. do Silva Ekaiiriyaku, Miidaliyar of the Depurl- 
ineiit of Public Instruction, Ceylon. 

Vol. IX., Part 1., pp. 1^6, sewed, with a plate. 1877. 8^. 

Contents.— Bactrian Coins and Indian llates. By E. Thomas, F.R.S. — The Tenses of the 
Assyrian Verb. By the Rev, A. 11 Sayce, M.A. — An Account of the r*4liind of Bali. Bv R. 
Fiiedericb (continued from Vol. VIIL n.s p. 218). — On Ruins in Mukran. By Major Muckier. 
—Inedited Arabic Coins. HI. By Stanley Lane Poole, — Further Note pn a Baotrian Pali Inscrip- 
tion and the Sam vat Era. By Prof. J. DoW'ton —Votes on Persian BelOchistan. From the 
Persian of Mirza Mehdy Khdii. py A. II. Schindler. 

Vol IX., Part 11., pp. 292, sewed, with three plates. 1877. 10.v. 6d. 

Contents. — The Early Faith of Anoka. By K. Thomas, F.R.S. —The Northern Frontagers 
of China. Part II. The Manchus (Supplementary Notue). By II. 11. llow'OTth. — The Ntirthern 
Frontagers of China. Pant IV. The Kin or Golden Tatars. ByH. II. Howorth. - On a Treatise 
on Weights and Measures by EliyA, Archbishop of Nistbfn. By M. H. Sauvaire. — On Imperial 
and othei Titles. By Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P.— Affinities of the Dialects of the Chepang 
and Kusundah Tribes of Nipfil with those of the Hill Tribes of Arnicun. By Captain C. J. F. 
Forbes. F.K.G.S., M.A.S. Bengal, etc.— Notes on Some Anti(tuitie.s found in a Mound near 
Damghan. By A. H. Schindler. 

Vol. X., Part I., pp. 156, sewed, with two plates and a map. 1878. 8s. 

Contents.— On the Non- Aryan Languages of India. By £. L. Brandreth, Esq.— A Dialogue 
on the Vedantic Conception of Brahma. By PramadA DA.sa Mittra, late Offieiating Professor of 
Anglo-Sanskrit, Government College, Benares. — An Account of the Island of^lali. By R. 
Friederlch (continued from Vol. IX. N. S. p. J20). — Uiipubli.«hcHl Glass Weights and Meusures. 
By Edward Thomas Rogers.— China via Tibet. By S. C. Boulger. — Notes and Recollections on 
Tea Cultivation in Kumaon and GarhwAl. By J, H. Batten, F.R.G.S., Bengal Civil Service 
Retired, formerly Commissioner of Kumaon. 

Vol, X., Part II., pp. 146, sewed. 1878. Gs. 

Contents. — Note on Pliny’s Geography of the East Coast of Arabia. By Major-General 
S. B. Miles, Bombay Staff Corps. -The Maidive Islands; with a Vocabulary takin from Francois 
PjTard de Laval, 1602—3607. By A. Gray, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. — On Tibeto-Bunnan 
Languages. By Captain C. J. F. S. Forbes, of the Burmese Civil Service Commission. — Burmese 
Transliteration. By H. L. St. Barbe, Esq., Resident at Mandchiy.— On the Connexion of the 
M5n8 of Pegu with the Kolcs of Central India. By Captain C. J. F. S. Forbes, of the Burmese 
Civil Coin mission.— Studios on the Comparative ^Grammar of the Semitic Languages, with 
Special ^ference to Assyrian. By Paul Haupt. The Oldest Semitic Verb-Form.— Arab Metro- 
logy. II. ELDJabarty. By M. H. Sauvaire.— The Migrations and Early History of the White 
Huns ; principally ftrom Chinese Sources. By Thomas W. Kiugsmill. 

Vol. X., Part III., pp. 204, sewed. 1878. Bs. 

Contents.— On the Hill Canton of SAlAr,— the most Easterly Settlement of the Turk Race. 
By E«>bert B. Shaw. -Geological Notes on the River Indus By Griffin W. Vyse, B.A., M.R.A.K , 
etc.. Executive Engineer P.W.D. Panjab,— Educational Literature for Japanese Women. By 
Basil Hall Chamberlain, Esq., M.R.A.S. — On the Natural Phenomenon Known in the East by 
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t!io Names Sub-hl-K&zlb, etc.« etc. By J. W. Kedhouse, M.B,.A.S., Hon. Memb. R.S.L.—On 
a Ohtnese Version of the Sfinkhya Kdrikd, etc., found amoniT the Buddhist Books comprisingr 
the Tripitakft and two other works. ^ the Rev. Samuel Beal, M.A.— The Book-cut Phrygian 
Inscriptions at Doganlu. By Edward Thomas, F.R..S. — Index. ^ 

Vol. XI., Part. I., pp. 128, sewed. 6s. ^ 

CoNTENTs.--On the Position of Women in the East in the OldeU Time. By Edwara Thomas, 
P.R.S.-^yotice of the Scholars who have Contributed to the Extension of our Knowledge of the 
Languages of British India during the last Thirty Years. By Robert N. Gust, Hon. Librarian 
R.A.S. - Ancient Arabic Poetry: its Genuineness and Authenticity. By Sir William Muir, K.C.S I., 
LL.D.— Note on Manrique’s Mission and the Catholics in the time of Sfidh Jahfin. By H. G. 
Keene, Esq.— On Sandhi in Pali. Jly the late R. C. Childers. — On Arabic Amulets and Mottoes. 
By E. T. Rogers, M.K.A.S. ^ 

Asiatic Society. — Thansactions of the Boyai. Asiatic Society of 
Cheat Biutain and Ireland. Complete in 3 vols. 4to., 80 Plates of Fac- 
similes, etc., cloth. London, 1827 to 1833. Published at Ss. ; reduced to 
£d 6 s . 

The above contains contributions by Professor Wilson, G. C. Houghton, Davis, Morrison, 
Colebrooke, Humboldt, Dorn, Grotefend, and other eminent Oriental scholars. * 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. — Jovknal of the Asiatic Society of 

Bengal. Edited by ^lie Honorary Secretaries. 8vo. 8 numbers per annum, 
4.V. each number. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. — Proceedings op the Asiatic Society 

OF Bhnoal. Published Monthly. 1 a. each number. 

Asiatic Society. — The Journal of 'the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. Edited by the Secretary. Nes. 1 to 35. 7«. 6 d . 

to 10,v. M. each number. 

Asiatic Society. — Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Koyal 
Asiatic Socikty. 8vo. Published irregularly. 7»v. each part. 

Asiatic Society of Japan. — Transactions of the Asiatic Society 
OP Japan. Vol, I. From 30th October, 3872, to 9th October, 1873. 8vo, 
pp. 110, with plates. 1874. Vol. 11. From 52nd October, 1873, to 15th 
July, 1874. 8vo. pp. 249. 1874. Vol. III. Parti. From 16th July, 1874, 

to December, 1874, 1875. Vol. III. Part II. From I3th January, 1875, to 
30th .June, 1875. Vol. IV. From 20th October, 18Ip, to 12th July, 1876. 
Each l^art Is. 

Asiatic Society. — Journal of the North China Branch op the 
Royal Asiatic Society. New Series. Parts 1 to 11. 

Aston. — A Grammar of the Japanese Written Language. By W. G. 
Aston, M.A., Assistant Japanese Secretary, H B.M.’s Legation, Yedo, Japan. 
Second edition, Enlarged and Improved. Royal 8vo, pp. 306. 28s. 

Aston. — Shout Grammar of the Japanese Spoken Language. By 
W. G. Aston, M.A., H. B. M.'s Legation, Yedo, Japan. Third edition. 
12mo. cloth, pp. 96. 12^. 

Athar-ul-Adhdr — Traces of Centuries ; or. Geographical and Historical 
Arabic Dictionary, by Selim Kiiuri and Selim Sh-hade. Geographical 
Parts I. to IV., Historical Parts I. and II. 4to. pp. 788 and 384. Price 
7 s . 6 d . each part. [Zn course of publication . 

Atharva Veda PratiqaKhya. — See under Whitney. 

Auctores Sansoriti. Edited for the Sanskrit Text Society, under the 
supervieion of Theodor Goldstucker. Vol. I., containing the Jaiminiya- 
Nydya-Mdld-Vistara. Parts I. to VII., pp. 582, large 4to. sewed. 10s. 
each part. Complete in one vol , cloth, 13s. 6d. Vol. II. The Institutes 
of Gautama. Edited with an Index of Words, by A. F. Stenzlkr, Ph.O., 
Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of Breslau. Svo. cloth, 
pp. iv. 78. 4s. 6W. Vol. III. Vaitdna SOtra. The Ritual of the Atharva 

Veda. Edited with Critical Notes and Indices, by Du. Richard Garbs. 
8vo. sewed, pp. 119. 5s. 
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Axon. — Thb Litekatuius of the Lancashibe Dialect. A Biblio- 
graphical Essay. By William £. A. Axon, F.R.S.Ii. Fcap. jvo. sawed. 
J,870. Is. 

Baba>>r-AN Elem]||ntakt Gbammab of the Japanese Language, with 
Easy Progressive Exercises. By Tatui Baba. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 
92. 5j. ^ 

Bachmaier. — P^sigbaphioal Dictionaby and Gbammab. By Anton 
Baohmaier, President of the Central Pasigraphical Society at Munich. 18mo. 
cloth, pp. viii. ; 26 ; 160. 1870. 3s. * 

Bachmaier. — Pasigbaphisohes Wobtebbuck zum Gebbauche fub die 
DEWEipHE Spbache. Ycrfasst Fon Am ton Bachmaier, Vorsitzendem des 
Central- Vereins fiir Pasigraphie in Miinchen. ISmo. cloth, pp. viii. ; 32 ; 128 ; 
120. 1870. 2s. 6d 

Bachmaier. — Dictionnaibe Pasigbaphique, pb£:ced£ de la Gbammaibe. 
Redijj^ par Antoine Bachmaier, President de la Socidtd Centrale de Pasi- 
grapme a Munich. 18mo. cloth, pp. vi. 26; 168; 1^0. 1870. 2s, Bd, 

Baldwin. — A Manual of the Foochow Dialect. By llov. C. C. 

Baldwin, of the American Board Mission. 8vo. pp. viii.-256. 18jf. 

Balfour. — Waifs and Strays fbom the Fab East ; being a Series of 
Disconnected Essays on Matters relating to China. By Frederic Henry 
Balfour. 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 224. IDs. 6d. 

Ballad Society (The^ — Subscription — Small paper, one guinea, and 
large paper, three guineas, per annum. List of publications 
on application. 

Ballantyne. — A Grammar of the Mahbatta Language. For the 
use of the East India College at Haileybury. Hy.jAMbs It. Ballantyne, of 
the Scottish Naval and Academy. 4to. cloth, pp. r56. 6s. 

Ballantyne. — Elements of HiNuf and Bbaj BiiXkX Grammar. By the 
late James R. Ballantyne, LL.D. Second edition, revised and corrected 
Crown 8vo,, pp. 44, cloth. 6s. » 

Ballantyne. — First Lessons in SANSKiriT Grammar ; together with an 

Introduction to the Hitopad^sa. Second edition. Second Impression. By 
James R. Ballantyne, LL.D., Librarian of the India Office. 8vo. pp. viii. 
and 110, cloth. 1873. 3s. Bd, 

BaUantyne. — Hindustani Selections in the Naskhi and Devanagabi 
Character. With a Vocabulary of the Words. Prepared for the use of the 
Scottish Naval and Military Academy, by James li. Ballantyne. Royal 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 74. 3a. 6d, 

Ballaatyne. — Pkinciples op Peksian Caligbathy, illustrated by 
Lithographic Plates of the TA*’LTK characters, the one usually employed in 
writing the Persian and the Hindustani. Second edition. Prepared for the 
use of the Scottish Naval and Military Academy, by James R. Ballantyne. 
4to. cloth, pp. 14, 6 plates. 2s. 6d. 

Baneijea. — The Abian Witness, or the Testimony of Arian Scriptures 
in corroboration of Biblical History and the Rudiments of Christian Doctrine. 
Including Dissertations on the Original Home and Early Adventures of Indo- 

Arians. By the Rev. K. M. Banerjea. 8vo. sewed, pp. xviii. and 236. 8tf. 6d. 
Bate. — A Dictionary of the Hindee Language. Compiled by J. 
D. Bate. 8vo. cloth, pp. 806. £2 12s. 6d. 

Beal. — ^Travels of Fah Hian and Sung-Yun, Buddhist Pilgrims 
from China to India (400 a.d. and 518 a.d.) Translated from the Chinese, 
^ S. Beal (B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge), a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s 
Fucet, a Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and Author of a Translation of 
the PratimOksha and the Amithaba SOtra from the Chinese. Crown 8yo. pp. 
Izxiii. and 210, cloth, ornamental, with a coloured map. 10s. 6d. 
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Beal. — A Catena of Btjodhist Schiptubes fbom the Chinese. By S. 
BsAUt B. A., Trinity College, Cambridge; a Chaplain in Her Mqesty’s Fleet, 
etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. zW. and 436. IS7 1, \5s. j 

Beal. — The Romantic Legend op Sakfiya Btodha. Fr:,in the 
C){,inese- Sanscrit by the Rev. Samuel Beal, Author of “ Buddhist IPilgrims,*' 
etc. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 400. 187/». 12«. 

Beal. — The Buddhist Tbipitaka, as it is known in China and Japan. 
A Catalogue and Compcijdious Report. By Samuel Beal, B.A. Folio, sewed, 
pp. 117. 7 j». 6<f. 

Beal. — Texts peom the Buddhist Canon, commonly known as 
Dhammapada. Translated from the ^Chinese by S. Beal, B.A., Bit/fessor bf 
Chinese, University of London. With accompanying Narrative. Post 8vo. 
pp. viii. and 170, cloth. Is. 6d. 

Beames. — Ouxlixes op Inih.vn Philology. With a Map, shov^ing the 
Distribution of the Indian Languages. By John Beames. Second ei^arged and 
revised edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 96. 

Beames. — Notes on the Bhojpubi Dialect op Hindi, spoken in 
Western Behar. By John Beames, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Chumparun. 
8vo. pp. 26, sewed. 1868. Is. (kl. 

Beames. — A Compabative Grammar op the Modern Aryan Languages 
OF In hi A (to wit), Hindi, Panjabi, Sibdhi, Gujarati. Marathi, Uriya, and 
Bengali. By John Beames, Bengal C.S.. M.R.A.S., &c. 

Vol. L. On Sounds. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi and 360, 16 a*. 

Vol. IT. The Noun and the Pronoun. 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 348. 16 j. 

Vol Til. The Verb. 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 316. , [Jttst ready ^ 

Bede. — Venerahtlis Bkdjs IlrsTORiA Ecci.estastica Gentis Anglorum. 
Ad Ftdern Codd.' MS'S, recensuit Josephus Stevenson. With plan of the 
English Historical Society, by the late John IVliller. 8v. pp. xxxv., xxi. and 
424, and 2 facsimiles. 7s. ikl. 

The same, in royal 8vo., uniform with the publications of the Master of the Rolls. 
10!?. Q({. 

Bellairs. — A Grammar op the Marathi Language. By H. S. K. 
Bellaius, M.A., and Laxman Y. Asiikeokah, B.A. l2mo. cloth, pp. 90. 

Bellew. — A Dictionary of the Pukkhto, or Pukshto Language, on a 
New and Improved System. With a reversed Part, or English and Pukkhto, 
By IT. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. Super Royal 8vo. 
op. xii. and 356, cloth, 42$. 

Bellew. — A Grammar of the Pukkhto or Pukshto Language, on a 

New vid Improved System. Combining Brevity with Utility, and Illustrated by 
Exercises and Dialogues. By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. 
Super-royal 8vo., pp. xii. and 156, cloth. 21«. 

Bellew. — From the Indus to the Tigris: a Narrative of a Journey 
through the Countries of Balochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Iran, in 
1872 ; together with a Synoptical Grammar and Vocabulary of the Brahoe 
Language, and a Record ot the Meteorological Observations and Altitudes on 
the March from the Indus to the Tigris. By H. W. Bellew, G.S.I., Surgeon 
Bengal Staff Corps, Author of A Journal of a Mission to Afghanistan in 
1857-.')8,*' and A Grammar and Dictionary of the Pukkhto Language.*^ 
Demy 8vo. cloth. 14jf. 

Bellew. — Kashmir and Kashghar. A Narrative of the Journey ot 
the Embassy to Kashghar in 1873-74. By H. W. Bbllew, C.S.I. Demy 
8vo. cl., pp. xxxii. and 420. 16«. 

Bellows. — English Outline Vocabulary, for the use of Students of the 
Chinese, Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by John Bellows. With 
Notes on tVie writing of Chinese with Roman Letters.By Professor Summers, 
King’s College, London. Crown Svo., pp. 6 and 368, cloth. 6s. 
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Bellows. — Outline DicxroNAUYjFoa ttie use of Mtssionaeies, Explorersi 
and Students of Language. By Max Mullek, M.A..,Taylorian Pro%ssor in the 
TTniversity of Oxford. With an Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
El. ^Hsh Alphabet^in transcribing Foreign Languages. The Vocabulary compiled 
by Bellows. Crown Bvo. Limp morocco, pp. xxxi. and 368. 7#. 6d. 

Bellows. — Dictionary for the Pocket, Preach and English, Hhglish 
and French. Both Divisions on same page. By Jonx Bei.lows. Masculine 
and Feminine Words shown by Distinguishing Types. Conjugations of all the 
Verbs ; Liaison marked in French Part, and flints to aid Pronunciation. 
Together with Tables and Maps. Bevisod by Alexanoue Beljamb, M.A., 
and Fellow of the University, Paris. Second Edition. 82iao. roan, with tuck, 
gilt’6dges. 10a. 6d. Persian, 10^ 6d. Morocco, 12^. 6^. 

Benfey. — A Grammar of the Language op the Vedas. By Dr, 
Theodor Benpev. In 1 vol. 8vo., of about 650 pages. [In preparation. 

Benfey. -jjr A Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, for tho 
use ^ Early Students. By Theodor Benfey, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Gottingen. Second, revised and enlarged, edition. Royal 8vo. 
up. viii. and 296, cloth. 10a. 6d. 

Benfey. — Vedica TJnd Verwandtes. Von Theodor Benfey. Cr. 
8vo. 7 a. 6d. 

Beschi. — Clavis Humaniorum EitteraIium Subltmiorts Tamulici Idto- 
MATis. Auctore R. P. Const antio Josefiio Behchio, Soc. Jcsu, in Madnrensi 
llogno Missiouario. ‘Edited by the llev. K. Ihlefkld, and printed for A. 
Burnell, Esq., Tranquebar. 8vo. sewed, pp. 171. 10.v. 6d. 

Beveridge. — The District of Bakarganj; its History and Statistics. 
By 11. Beveiudge, B.C.S. 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 460.. 21«. 

Bhagavat-Oeeta. — See under Wilkins. 

Bibliotheca Indica. A* Collection of Oriental Works published by 
the Asiatic Society of Jiengal. Old Series. Fasc. 1 to 235. New Series. 
Fasc. 1 to 408. (Special List of Contents to be had on application.) Each 
Fsc in 8vo., ; in 4to., 4a. 

Bibliotheca Orientalis: or, a Complete List of Books, Pamphlets, 
Essays, and Journals, published in Iraiice, Germany, England, and the 
Colonies, on the History and the Geography, the Religious, the Antiquities, 
Literature, and Languages of the East. Edited by Charles FRij'.DEKrci. 
Part I., 1876, sewed, pp. 86, 2a. 6d. Part II., 1877, sewed, pp. 100, 2a. 6^. 

Bibliotheca Sanskrita. — See Trubnek. 

Bickell. — Outlines of Hebrew Grammar. By Gustavus •Bickell, 
D.D. Revised by the Author; Annotated by tho Translator, Samuel Ives 
Curtiss, junior, rh.D. With a Lithographic Table of Semitic Characters by 
Dr. J. Eutino. Cr. 8vo. sd., pp. xiv. and 140. 1877. 3a. Qd. 

Bigandet. — The Life or Legend of Gaudama, the Buddha of the 
Burmese, with Annotations. The ways to Neibban, and Notice on the 
Phongyies, or Burmese Monks. By the Right Reverend P. BiGANtiET, Bishop of 
Ramatha, Vicar Apostolic of Avaand Pegu. 8vo. pp. xi., 538, and v. J61 llA.6£f. 

Bleek. — A Comparative Grammar of South African Languages. By 
W. H, I. Bleek, Ph.D. Volume I. I. Phonology, ll. Tho Concord. 
Section 1. The Noun. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 322, cloth. £\ 16a. 

Bleek. — A Brief Account of Bushman Folk Lore and other Texts. 
By W. H. I. Blbek, Pb.D., etc., etc. Folio sd., pp. 21. 1876. 2a. 6d. 

Bleek. — Beynard in South Africa; or, Hottentot Fables. Trans- 
lated from the Original Manuscript in Sir George Grey's Library. By Dr. 
W. H. I. Bleek, Librarian to the Grey Library, Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope. In one volume, small 8vo., pp. xxxi. aud 94, cloth. 3a. 
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Bloohmanu. — The Pbosojdt of the Psbsians, according to Saifi, Jami, 
and o^er Writers. By H. Blochmann^ M.A. Assistant Professor, Calcutta 
Madrasah, 8vo. sewed, pp. 166. 10a. 6^. ^ 

Blodunann. — S ohool (Jeoqbapht of India, and BB];gDi8H Bubka B y 
Blochmamn, M.A. 12nio. pp. ▼!. and 100. 2a. 6/f. ** 

BlQohnin.Tiii . >—K Tbeatise ON THE Buba’i entitled Bisalah i Taranah. 
By Aqua Ahmad ’Ali. With an Introduction and ExplaAatory Notes, by H. 
Blochmamk, M.A. SvQ. sewed, pp. 11 and 17. 2a. 6ef. 

Blochmaim. — The Pebsiah Metbes by S^iei, and a Treatise on Persian 
Bhyme by Jami. Edited in Persian, by H. Blochmann, M.A. 8 vo. sewed 
pp. 62. 3a. 6rf. ^ 

Bombay Sanskrit Series. Edited under the superintendence of G. 
Buhleu, Ph. D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Elphinstone College, and 
F. KiELiiOBN, Ph. D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, Deccan * College. 
1808-70. # 

1. Pancuatantba IV.* and V. Edited, with Notes, bv G. Buhleb, 

Ph. D. Pp. 84, 16. 6a. 

2. NAgojibhatia’s Pabibhashendusekhaba. Edited and explained 

by F. Kielhokn, Ph. D. Part I., the Sanskrit Text and Various Readings, 
pp. 116. 10a. 6<^. X 

3. Panchatantka ii. and III. Edited, with Notes, by G. Buhleb, Ph. D. 

Pp, 86, 14, 2. 7a. 6d. 

4. Pancjiataxtua i. Edited, with Notes, by P. Kielhobn, Ph.D. 

Pp. 114, 53. 7s, 6d, 

5. KAlidXsa’s Raghuvamsa. With the Commentary of Mallindtha. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit, M.A. Part 1. Cantos 10a.6<5?. 

6. IvAlidAsa’s MAlavikAgnimitra. Edited, with Notes, by Shankar 

P. PANpiT, M.A. 10 a. 

7. NAGo,iiinTATTA’s PAiUBHAstTENDXJSEKHABA Pidited aud explained 

by F. Kielhorn, Ph.D. Part II. Translation and Notes. (Paribhdshds, 
i. -xxxvii.) pp. 184. 10a. Gd. 

8. Kalidasa’s IIaguuvamsa. With the Commentary of Mallinatha. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P, Pandit, M.A. Part II. Cantos VIL- 
XI n. 10a. GrL 

9. NagojIbhatta’s PABiBiiAsiiENDUSEKnABA. Edited and explained 

by P. Kieltiokn. Part II Translation and Notes. (Paribhdsh^s xxxviii.- 
lxix.)« 7a. 6d, 

10. Dandin’s Dasakumabachahtta. Edited with critical and explana- 
tory Notes by G. Biihler. Part I. 7a. 6d, 

11. Buabtbiiiabi’s Nitisataka and Vairagyasataka, with Extracts 
from Two Sanskrit Commentaries. Edited, with Notes, by Kasinath T. 
I'elan^j. 9a, 

12. Nagojtbhatta’s PABiBHlsHENDtrsExnABA. Edited and explained 
by F. Kibliioun. Part II. Translation and Notes. (Paribhashas Izz.- 
exxii.) 7a. 6<f. 

13. Eafidasa’s Bagiiuyam^ia, with the Commentary of Mallindtha. 
Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit. Part III. Cantos XIV.- 
XIX. 10a. Gd. 

14. ViKBAMANKADEVACHABiTA. Edited, with au Introduction, by G. 

Buhleu. 7a. 6^. 

16. BuAVAjjHtTTi’s Malati-MIdhaya. With the Commentary of 

Jagaddhara, edited by Raukri^una Gopai. Bhandarkab. 14a. 
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Borooah. — A Pkactical ENGiiisH-SAKSKBir Dictionaby. By Anun- 
DORAM Borooak, B.A., B.C.S., of the Middle Temple, Barri)^er*at-Law. 
Vol. 1. A to Falseness, pp. xx.-580-lO. £l 11a. 6cf. 

Bordh^. — A Companion to the Sansbbit-Readino Unbebobaditatss 
of tim Galea tta University, being a few notes on the Sansl^rit Texts selected 
for examination, and their Commentaries. By Anundoram BoaooAff, 8vo. 
pp. 64'. 3a. 6dm 

Borooah. — BhayIbhitti and his Place ix Sanskrit Litebatube. By 
Anundoram Borooah. 8vo. sewed, pp. 70. 3#. 

Bottrell. — Traditions and Heabthside Stories op West Cornwall. 
By W.^Bottuell (an old Celt). Lj^diy 12mo. pp. vi. 292, cloth. 1 870. Scarce. 

Bottrell. — Traditions and Hearthsidb Stories op West Cornwall. 
By William Bottrell. With Illustrations by Mr. Joseph Blight. Second 
Series. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 300. 6a. 

Bowditcll. — SuFPOLK Surnames. By N. I. Bowditch. Third Edition, 

8vo. pp. xxvi. and 758, cloth. 7a. 6d. • 

Bretschneider. — On the Knowledge Possessed by the Ancient 
Chinese of the Arabs and Arabian Colonies, and other Western Coun- 
tries mentioned in Chinese Books. By £. Bretschneider, M.D. , Physician 
of the Russian Legation at Peking. 8vo.^ pp. 28, sewed. 1871. la. 

Bretschneider. — Notes on Chinese Medieval Travellers to the 
West. By E. Breti^chneideii, M.D. Demy 8vo. sd., pp. 130. 3a. 

Bretschneider. — Archaeological and Historical Researches on 
Peking and itjs Environs. By E. Bubtsciineider, M.D., Physician to tlio 
Russian Legation at Peking. Imp. 8vo. sewed, pp. 64, with 4 Maps. 3a. 

Bretschneider. — Notices of the Mediaeval OfeocR^APHY and History 
OF Central and Western Asia. Drawn from Chineso and Mongol Writings, 
and Compared with the Observations of Western Authors in the Middle Ages. 
By E. Bretschneider, M.D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 233, with two Maps. 12a. 6d, 

Brhat-Sanhita (The). — See under Eern» 

Brinton. — The Myths of the New World A Treatise on the 
Symbolism and Mythology of the Bed Race of America. By Daniel G. 
Brinton, A.M., M.D. Second Edition, revised. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 
331. 12a. 6d. 

British Mnsenm. — Catalogue of Sanskrit and Pali Books in the 
British Museum. By Dr- Ernst Haas. Printed by permission of the Trustees 
of the British Museum. 4to pp. viii. and 188, boards. £i la. 

British Unseum Publications (List of) on Sale by Trubnnr & Co. 

[Oh application m 

British Archesological Association (Journal of The). Volumes 1 to 

31, 1844 to 1876, il 11«. 6d, each. General Index to vols. 1 to 30. 8vo. cloth. 
13a. Parts Quarterly, 8a. each. 

Brockie. — Indian Philosophy. Introductory Paper. B^ William 
Brockie, Author of “ A Day in the Land of Scott,** etc., etc. 8vo. pp. 26, 
sewed. 1872. 6^. 

Bronson. — A Dictionary in Assamese and English. Compiled by 
M. Bronson, American Baptist Mi^onary. 8vo, calf, pp. viii. and 609. X2 2a. 

Brown. — The Dervishes; or, Oriental Spiritualism. By John P. 
Brown, Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of thc^ United States of 
America at Constantinople. With twenty-four Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. viii. and 413. 14a. 

Brown. — Sanskrit Prosody and Numerical Symbols Explained. By 
Charles Philip Brown, Author of the Telugu Dictionary, Grammar, etc,. Pro- 
fessor of Telugu in the University of London. Demy 8vo. pp. 64, cloth. 3a. 6dm 
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Biihler. — Eletew Land-Grawts of the Chaxtluktas of ANnnvip. 
A Contribution to the History of Gujarat. By 6. Buhleb. 16xno. sewed, 
pp. 12G, with Facsimile. 3^. Qd. 

Buhler. — Tbeee New Ebtcts of Asoka. By^ Gf Buhlee.^- IGmo. 
sewed, with Two Facsimiles. 2«. Gd. 

Burgess. — AucniROLOGicAL Survey of Western India. Vol. 1. Beport 

of the First Season’s Operations in the Belgilm and Kaladgi Districts. Jan. to 
May, 1874. By Jamf*i Buuoehs. With 56 photographs aqd lith. plates. 
Boyal 4to. pp. viii. and 45. £2 2s. 

Vol.- 2. Report of the Second Season’s Opcj ations. Report on the Antiquities of 
Kathiawiid and Kaehh. 1874- 5. HyJAMKs Btthgess, F.R.G.S., M'. IT. A. S., etc. 
With Map, Inscriptions, Photographs, etc. Roy. 4to. half bound, pp, x. and 
242. 3^. 

Vol. 3. Report of the Third Season's Operations. 1875-76. Report on the 
Antiquities in the Bidar and Aurangabad District. Royal 4to. ^alf bound 
pp. viii. and 138, with 66 photographic and lithographic plates. £2 2s. 

Burnell. — Catalogue of a Collection of Sanskrit Manuscripts. By 
A. C. Burnkll, M.R.A.S., Madras Civil Service. Part 1. Maftuset rjts. 

Fcap. 8vo. pp. 64, sewed. 1870. 2s. 

Burnell. — DAVAUAqAqLOKi. Ten SLt'.KAS in Sanskrit, with English 
Translation. By A. 0. Burnell. 8vo. pp. 11. 2s. 

Burnell. — Elements of Soum Indian Palaeography, Erotn the 
Fourtli to the .*^eventeenlh Century A i>. By A. C. Burnell. Second Corrected 
and Fiilar^od Kilition, 31' Plates and Map, in One Vol. 4lo. pp. xiv.-148. 
£2 12.V. (id. 

Burnell. — On the Aindua School of Sanskrit Grammarians. Their 
Place in the Sanskrit and Subordinate Literatures. By A. C. Buhnell. 8vo. 
pp. 120. lOs. 6d. 

Burnell. — The SAMAviDnANinRAiiMANA (being the Third Bnihmaiia) 

of the Sama \''eda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Sdyana, an 
English Translation, Introduction, and Index of Words, by A. C. Buhnkll. 
Volunio 1. — Text and Commentary, with Introduction. 8vo. pp. xxx viii. and 
104. I2s. i\d. 

Burnell. — The Arsheyabrahmana (being the fourth Brahmana) of 
THE Sam A Veda. The Sanskrit Text. Edited, together with Extracts from the 
Commentary of Sayana, etc. An Introduction and Index of Words. By A. C. 
Buu..ell, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 51 and 109. lOir. 6rf. 

Burnell. — The DEVATaDHYaYABRauMANA (being the Pifth Brahmana) 
of the Sama Veda, The Sanskrit Text edited, with the Commentary of Sayana, 
an Index of Words, etc., by A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.S. 8vo. and Trans., 
pp. 34. 5s. 

Burnell.— The JaiminIya Text of the Arsheyabrahmana of the 
Sama Veda. Edited in Sanskrit by A. 0.* Burnell, Ph. D. 8vo. sewed, pp* 
56. 7s, 6d. 

Burnell. — The Sajihitopanishadbrahmana (Being the Seventh 
Brahmana) of the Sama Veda. The Sanskrit Text. With a Commentary, an 
Index of Words, etc. Edited by A. C. Burnell, Ph.D. 8vo. stiflf boards, 
pp. 86. 7s. 6d, 

Burnell. — T he VAM9iLBKlHMANA. (being tbe Eighth Br&hma9a) of the 

S^ma Veda. Edited, together with tbe Commentary of Sayapa, a Preface and 
Index of Words, by A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.S., etc. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliii., 
12, and xii., with 2 coloured plates. 10^. 6d. 
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Butler. — Hungabian Poems and Fables fob English Eeadebs. 
Selected aud translated by B. D. Butler, of the British Mu8e€m. With 
](^strations by A. G. Butleb. Fcap. limp cloth, pp. vi.-88. 1877. 2.v. 

— A Grammar of the New Testament Greek. By A. 
But^ann. Authorized translation by Prof J. II. Thayer, with numerous 
additions and corrections by the author. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 474'. 
1873. 14a. ^ 

Butrns-al-Bust^y. — • An Arabic Encylopssdia 


of Universal Knowledge, by Butrus-al-Bustany, the celebrated compiler 
of Mohit ul Mohit ^ ieX \ and Katr el Mohit ( U . mJ L\ 

This work will be completed in from 12 to 15 Yols., of which Vols. I. to HI. 
are ready, Vol. I. contains letter 1 to ; Vol. II. Vol. III. 

j\ tO|^ . Small folio, cloth, pp. 800 each. £l llji. 6d. per Vol. 

Byington. — Guam mar of the Choctaw Language. By the Rev. Cyrus 
Byi NOTON. Edited from the Original MSS. in Library of the American 
Philosophical Society, by D. G. Brinton, M.D. Or. 8vo. sewed, pp. 66, (id, 

Calcutta Review (The). — Published Quarterly. Price 8«. 6d. per 
number. * » 


Caldwell. — A Compabative Gbammab of the Dbavidian, ob South- 
Indian Family of* Languages. By the Rev. U. Caldwell, I..L.D. A 
Second, corrected, and enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo. pp. 805. 1875. 28«. 

Callaway. — I zinganekwane, Nknsumansumane, Nj^zindaba, Zabantu 
(Nursery Talcs, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus). ^ In their own words, 
with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. IIenby Callaway, 
M.D. Volume 1., Bvo. pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. Natal, 1880 and 1807* i6<9. 

Callaway. — The Beligious System of the Amazulu. 

Parti. — Unkulunkulu; or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Amazulu and othej’ Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a translation 
into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 128, 
sewed. 1868. 4s. 

Part 11. — Amatongo; or, Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words, with a translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 1869. 8vo. pp. 127, sewed. 1869. 4s, 

Fart 111. — IzinyangaZokubula; or. Divination, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words. W'ith a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo, pp. 150, sewed. 1870. 4 j-* ^ 

Part IV. — Abatakati, or Medical Magic and Witchcraft. 8vo. pp. 40, sewed, la. 6d, 
Calligaris. — L e Compagnon he Tous, ou Dictionnaihe Polyglotte. 
Par le Colonel Louis Calligaris, Grand Officier, etc. (French — Latin — Italian — 
Spanish — Portuguese — German — English — M odern Greek — A rabic — Turk ish .> 
2 vols. 4to., pp. 1157 and 746. Turin. £4 4a. 

Campbell. — Specimens of the Languages op India, inclfidiiig Tribes 
of Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier. By Sir G. 
Campbell, M.P. Folio, paper, pp. 308. 1874. £1 11a. 6cf. 

Carletti. — Ihh-hab-ul-haqq, Ou. Manifestation do la Vd rite do EUhage 
Bahmat-ullah EfTendi de Delhi (un des Descendants du Califfe Osman-ben- 
’Aifan). Traduit de 1* Arabe, par un 6minent, quoique tres-jenne, Orientaliste de 
Tunis. Revu sur le texte, retoucho en plusieurs endroits et augment^ d*une 
preface et d’un appendixe. Par P. V. Carletti. In Two Vols. 8vo. [i/* the press. 

Carpenter. — The Last Days in England of the Rajah Rammohun 
Roy. By Maby Cabfenteb, of Bristol. With Five Illustrations. 8vo. pp. 
272, cloth. 7a. 6d, 
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Cowell and Eggeling. — CATALoaxiE op Buddhist Sahskbit MAunrscBiprs 

in thepPossession of the Ro^al Asiatic Society (Hodgson Collection). By Pro- 
fessors E. B. Cowell and J. Egoelino. 8vo. sd., pp. 56. 2$. 6^. 

Cowell. — A SHORT Introduction to the Oie^inabit Prakri^ot the 
Si^fSKRiT Dramas. With a List of Common Irregular Prakrit 'Words. By 
Prof. E. B, Cowell. Cr. 8vo. limp cloth^ pp. 40. 1875. Ss, 6d. 

Cunningliam. — The Ancient Geography of India. «I. The Buddhist 
Period, including the Caii^pai^ns of Alexander, and the Travels of Hwen-Thsang. 
By Alexander Cunningham, Major-General, Iloyal Engineers (Bengal He* 
tired). With thirteen Maps. 8vo. pp. xx. 500, cloth. 1870. 28jr. 

Cunningliam. — The Builsa Topes ; a«*, Buddhist Monuments of Central 
India: comprising a brief Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Decline 
of Buddhism ; with an Account of the Opening and Examination of the various 
Groups of Topes around Bhilsa. By Brev.- Major Alexander Cunningham, 
Bengal Engineers. Illustrated with thirty- three Plates. 8vo. pp. apixvi. 670, 
cloth. 1B54. £2 2s, ^ 

Cunningham. — ARcn.EOLOGicAL Survey of India. Pour Reports, 
made during the years 1 802-G6-(>4-05. By Alexander Cunningham, •^.S.L, 
Major-General, etc. With Maps and Plates. Vols. 1 to 5. 8vo. cloth. £6. 

Gust. — A Sketch of the Modern Languages of the East Indies. 
Accompanied by Two I^anguage** Map<^. ** By U. CusT. Post 8vo. pp. xii. and 
198, cloth. 12^. 

Ba Cunha. — Memoir on the History of the Tooth-Relic of 
Ceylon ; with an Essay on the Life and System of Gautama Buddha. By J. 
Gersox da CuNiiA. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 70. With 4 photographs and cuts. 
7s. i)tL 

Da Cunha. — The Sahyadri Kjianda of the Skanda Purana; a 

Mythological, llistorioal and Geographical Acchunt of Western India. First 
edition of the Sanskrit Text, with various readings. By J. Gkubon da Cunha, 
M.II.C.S. and L.M. Eng., L.R.C.P. Edinb., etc. 8vo. bds. pp. 580. £l U. 

Da Cunha. — Notes on the fiisTORy and Antiquities of Chaul and 
Basseix. By J. Gbuson da Cunha, M.II.C.S. and L.M, Eng., etc. 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 202. With 17 photographs, 9 plates and a map. £l 5s, 

Dalton. — Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal. By Edward Tuite 
Dalton, C.S.I., (Colonel, Bengal Staff Corps, etc. Illustrated by Lithograph 
I’ortraits copied from Photographs. Sii Lithograph Plates. 4to. halLcalf, 
pp. 340. £0 Os. 

D'Alwis. — A Descriptive (Ivtalogue of Sanskrit, Pali, and Sinhalese 
Literary 'Works of Ceylon. By James D’Alwis, M.K.A.S., Advocate of 
the Supreme Court, &c., &c. In Three 'Volumes. Yol. 1., pp. xxxii. and 244, 
sewed. 1870. Bs. Gd. 

Davids. — Three Inscriptions of Parukrama Banu the Great, from 
Pulastipura, Ceylon. By T. W. Rhys Davids. 8vo. pp. 20, Is, 6d, 
Davids. — SCgtri, the Lion Rock, near Pulastipura, and the 39th 
Chapter of thr Mahavamsa. By T. W. Rhys Davids. 8vo. pp. 30. la, 6d, 
Delepierre. — Supbrcheries Lttteraires, Pastiches Suppositions 
d'Auteur, dans les Lettrf.s et dans les Arts. Par Octave Delepierre. 
Fcap. 4to. paper cover, pp. 328. 14 a*. 

Delepierre. — Tableau de la LtttArature du Centon, chez les Anciens 
et chez les Modernes. Par Octave Delepierre. 2 vols. small 4 to. paper cover, 
pp. 324 and 318. 2 lx. 

Delepierre. — Essai Historique et Bibliographique sur les Rebus. 
Par Octave Delepierre. 8vo. pp. 24, sewed. With 15 pages of Woodcuts. 
1870. 3x. 6cf. 
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Deiuoys. — CHuri. and Ja? ak. A complete Guide to the Opei^ Ports of 
those countries, together with Pekia, Yc^do, Hong Kong, and Macao ; forming 
a luide Book and Vade Mecum for Travellers, Merchants, and Residents in 
with 66 Maps and Plans. By Wm. Frederick Maybhs, F. K.G.S. 
U.M.*s Consular Service ; N. B. Dennys, late H.M.*s Consular Servioe ; and 
Cu ARISES Kino, Lieut. Royal Marine Artillery. Edited by N. B. Dennys. 
In one volume. nSvo. pp. 600, cloth. £2 2s. 

Dennys. — A Handbook of the Canton Vebyacudae op the Chinese 
Lanouagb. Being a Series of Introductory Lessons, for Domestic and 
Business Purposes. By N. B. Dennys, M.R.A.S., Ph.D. 8vo. cloth, pp. 4, 
195, 2md31. jgl 10s. # 

Dennys. — A Handbook of Malay CoLLoatriAL, as spoken in Singapore, 
Being a Series of Introductory Lessons for Domestic and Business Purposes. 
By B. Dennys, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., etc., Author of ‘‘The 
Folklore of China/’ ** Handbook of Cantonese/' etc., etc* Svo. cloth, pp. 
204. 1&1 Is. 

Dennys. — The Folk-Lore op China, and its A%inities with that of 
the Aryan and Semitic Races. By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D., F.K.6.S., M.R.A.S., 
author of A Handbook of the Canton Vernacular,’* etc. dvo. cloth, pp. 168. 
10a. 6d. 

De Vere. — Studies in Enolisil ; or, •Glimpses of the Inner Life 
of our Language. By M. Schele de Vrke, LL.D., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the University of Virginia. Svo. cloth, pp. vi. and 366. 12s. 6ef. 

De Vere. — Americanisms: the English op the New World. By 
M. Schele Dp Vere, LL.D., Professor of Modern Languages in the 
University of Virginia. Svo. pp. 686, cloth, 12^. 

Dickson. — The PaTiMOKKHA, being the Buddhist (Office of the Con- 
fession of Priests. The Pali Text, with a Translation, and Notes, by J. P. 
Dickson, M.A. Svo. sd., pp. 69* 2s, 

JDinkard (The). — The Original Pehlwi Text, the same transliterated 
in Zend Characters. Translations of the Text in the Gujrati and English 
Languages; a Comlnentary and Glosfcary of Select Terms. By Peshotun 
Ddsxook Beiiuamjee Sun JAN a. Voli. 1. and II. Svo. cloth. £2 2.v. 

Dohne. — A Zulu-Kapir Dictionary, etymologically explained, with 
copious Illustrations and examples, preceded by an introduction on the Zulu- 
iLafir Language. By the Rev. J. L. Dohne. Royal Svo. pp. xlii. and 418, 
sewed. Cape Town, 1857. 21 j. 

Dohne. — The Four Gospels in Zulu. By the Itev. J. L. Dohne, 
Missionary to the American Board, C.F.M. Svo. pp. 208,clot]i. Pietermaritz- 
burg, 1866. 5s, 

Doolittle. — A Vocabulary and Handbook of the Chinese Language. 
Romanized in the Mandarin Dialect. In Two Volumes comprised in Three 
arts. By Rev. Justus Doolittle, Author of Social Life of the Chinese.’* 
Vol. I. 4to. pp. viii. and 548. Vol. II. Parts II. and HI., pp. vii. aud G95. 
£1 lit. Qd, each vol. 

Douglas. — Chinesb-English DrcxioNAHY op the Vernacular or Spoken 

Language of Amoy, with the principal variations of the Chang-Chew and 
Chin-Chew Dialects. By the Hev. Gakstairs Douglas, M.A., LL.D., Glasg., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Church in England. I vol. High quarto, 
cloth, double columns, pp. 632. 1873. £3 3t. 

Douglas. — Chinese Language and Literature. Two Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution, by R. E. Douglas, of the British Museum, 
and Professor of Chinese at King's College, Cr. 8vo. cl., pp. J18. 1876. 5s, 

Douglas. — The Life op Jenghiz Khan. Translated from the Chinese, 
with an Introduction, by Robert Kennaway Douglas, of the British Museum, 
and Professor of Chinese, King’s College, London. Cr* Svo. cloth, pp 
zxxvi.-106. 1877. 5t. 
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Douse.— Orimh’s Law ; A Stud'i ; or, Hints towards an Explanation 
of the Bo-called “ Lautverschiebung.*' To which are added some Remarks on 
the Primitive Indo-European JBT, and several Appendices. By T. Lb .chant 
Douse. 8vo. clothe pp. xvi. and 230. 10s. 6rf. * 

Dowi^n. — A Qhamhab of the TJedh oh Hindustani Lanouahe. By 
John Dowson, M.R.A.S. 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 264?. 10s. 6d. 

Dowson. — A Hindustani Exeecise Book. Containing a Series of 
Passages and Extracts 'adapted for Translation into Hindustani. By John 
Dowson, M.tt.A.S., Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. Crown Svo. pp. 
100. Limp cloth, 2s. 

Dwight. — Modekn Philology : Its Discovery, History, and '^Influence. 
New edition, with Maps, Tabular Views, and an Index. By Benjamin W. 
Dwight. In two vols. cr. 8vo. cloth. First series, pp. 360 ; second series, 
pp. xi. and 554. £l. 

Early English Text Society’s Publications. Subscription, one guinea 
per annum. 

1. Early English Allitkrative Poems. In the West-Midland 

Dialect of the Fourteenth Century. Edited by 11. Morris, Esq., from an 
unique Cottonian MS. lO^s. 

2. AttTUCR (about 1440 a.u.). Edited by F. J. ruBNivA!.!., Esq., 

from the Marquis of Bath’s unique MS. 48. 

3. Ane Compendious and Breue Tractate concernyng ye Office 

AND Dewtie OF Kyngis, etc. By William Lauder. (1556 a.d.) Edited 
by F, Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 48. 

4. Sir Oawayne and the Green Knight (about 1320-30 a.d.). 

Edited by It. Morris, Esq., from an unique ^Ottoman MS. 108. 

6, Of the Orthoguaphie and Conouuitie of the Britan Tongue ; 
a treates, noe shorter than necessarie, for the Schooles, be Alexander Hume. 
Edited for the hrst time fr6m the unique MS. in the British Museum (about 
16i7 A.D.), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4#. 

6. Lancelot of the Laik. Edited from the unique MS. in the Cam- 

bridge University Library (ab. 1500), by the Rev, Walter W. Skbat, 
M.A. 88. 

7. The Story of Genesis and Exodus, an Early English Song, of 

about 1250 a.d. Edited for the first time from the unique MS. iu the Library 
of Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge, by R. Morris, Esq. 88. 

8 Mouie Arthure; the Alliterative Version. Edited from Robert 
Thornton's unique MS. (about 1440 a.d.) at Lincoln, by the Rev. Qborob 
Perry, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln. 78* 

9. Animadversions uppon the Annotacions and Corrections of 
SOME Imperfections of Imprbssiones of Chaucer’s Workes, reprinted 
in 1598; by Francis Th\nnb. Edited from the unique MS. in the 
Bridgewater Library. By G. H. Kingsley, Esq., M.D., and F. J. Furnivall, 
Esq., M.A. lOs. 

10. Merlin, or the Early History of King Arthur. Edited for the 

first time from the unique MS. in the Cambridge University Library (about 
. 1450 A.D.), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. Part I. 2«. 

11. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Edited 

from the first edition by Johne Skott, in 1552, by Fitzedward Hall, 
Esq., D.*C.L. Part I. 38. 

12. The Wright’s Chaste Wife, a Merry Tale, by Adam of Cobsam 

(about 1462 a.d.), fronf the unique Lambeth MS. 306, Edited for the first 
time by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Is. 
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Early Englidi Text Society’s Publications — continueA. ^ 

13. SniircK Mabhekete, ]>e Meedev aitt Martyr. Three Texts of ab. 

^1200^1310, 1330 A.i>. First edited m 18&2, by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, 
and nosf re-issued. 2s. 

14. Kyko HoKiVy with fragments of Floriz and Blauncheflur, and the 

Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. Edited from the MSS. in the Library of 
the University ofCambridge and the British Museum, by the Rev. J. Rawbon 
Lumby. 3v. M ^ 

15. Political, BELiaions, and Love Poems, from the Lambeth MS. 

No. 306, and other sources, d&dited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 

7s. 6d. 

16. A Tbetice in English breuely drawe out of y book of Quintis 

ersencijs in Latyn, p Hermys prophete and king of Egipt after flood 
of Moe, fader of Philosophris, hadde by reuelacioun of an aungil of God to him 
sente. Edited from the Sioane MS. 73, by F. J. F^knivall, Esq., M.A. Is. 

17. Parallel Extracts from 29 Manuscripts of Piers Plowman, with 

Comments, and a Proposal for the Society's Three-text edition of this Poem. 
By the Rev. W. Skbat, M.A. Is. 

18. Hali Meidenhead, about 1^0 a.j^. Edited for the first time from 

the MS. (with a translation) by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, M.A. is. 

19. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir I>avid Lyndesay. Part II., 

the Complaynt of the King’s Papingo, and other minor Poems. Edited from 
the First Edition by F. Hall, Esq., D.C L. 3^. Ud. 

20. Some Treatises by Kichard Rolle de Hambole. Edited from 

Robert of Thornton’s MS. (ab. 1440 a.d.), by Rev*. Georoe G. Perry, 
M.A. 

21. Merlin, or the Early History ob King Arthur. Part II. Edited 

by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4^. 

22. The Romans or Partenay, or Lusignen. Edited for the first time 

from the unique MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
Rev. W. W. Skeat. M.A. 6s. 

23. Dan Michel’s Atenbite of Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, in 

the Kentish dialect, 1340 a.d. Edited from the unique MS. in the British 
Museum, by Richard Morris, Esq. 10«. Gd. 

24. Hymns of the Virgin and Christ ; The rAia.iAMEjfT of Devils, 

and Other Religious Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 85% by F. J%. 
Furniyall, M.A. 3«. 

26. The Stacions op Rome, and the Pilgrim’s Sea-Voyage and Sea- 
Sickness, with Clene Maydenhod. Edited from the Vernon and Porkington 
MSS., etc., by F. J. Furniyall, Esq., M.A. Is, 

26. Religious Pieces in Prose and Verse. Containing Dan Jon 

Gaytrigg's Sermon ; The Abbaye of S. Spirit ; Sayne Jon, and other pieces 
in the Northern Dialect* Edited from Robert of Thomtone's MS. (ab. 1460 
A.D.}, by the Rev. G. Pbrry, M.A. 2f. 

27. Manipxtlus Vocabulorum : a Rhyming Dictionary of the English 

Lanraage, by Peter Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, 
by Henry B. Wheatley. 12s. 

28. The Vision of William concerning Piers Plowman, together with 

Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest. 1362 a.d., by William Lanoland. The 
earliest or Vernon Text ; Text A. Edited from the Vernon MS., with full 
Collations, by Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 7 s. 
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Early Epplish Englisli Text Society’s Publicatioiis — continued. 

29. Old Enolish Homii.ies aitd Homilbtic Tkbatises. (Sawles “Vyarde 

and the Wohunge of Ure Lauerd ; Ureisuns of U^e Louerd and of U»'j Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. j? . the Brit- 
ish Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries ; with Introduction, Transla- 
tion, and Notes. By Highaiid Mokius. First Series, Part I. 7s. 

30. PiEiis, THE Plougitman's Chebe (about 1394). Edited from the 

MSS. by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2jy. 

31. Instruci’ions foe Parish Priests. By John Myrc. Edited from 

Cotton MS. Claudius A. II., by Eowkno Peacock, Esq., F.S.A., dtc.*, etc. 4«. 

32. The Barees Boox, Aristotle^s ABC, TJrbanitatis, Stans Puer ad 

Mensam. The Lytille Childreties Lytil Boke. The Boxes of NujUTUREof 
Hugh Rhodes and John Russell, AVynkyn de Worde's Bokeof Kervynge, The 
Booke of Demeanor, The Boke of Curtasye, Seager’s Schoole of '^brtue, etc., 
etc. 'With some french and Latin Poems on like subjects, and some Fore- 
words on Education in Early England. Edited by F. J. Fuknivall, M.A., 
Trin. Hall, Cambridge. 15«. 

33. The Book of the Knicjut be la Tour Landry, 1372. A Father’s 

Book for his Daughters, Edited from the Uarleian MS. 1764, by Thomas 
Wright Esq., M. A.^ and Mr. William Rossiter. 8a. 

34. Old English Homilies and Homiletic Treatises. (Sawles Warde, 

and the Wohungc of Ure Lauerd : Ureisuns of Ure Louerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the 
British IMuscum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries; with Introduction, Trans- 
lation, and Notes, by Ricuaud Mouius. First Series, Part 2. 8s. 

35. Sir David Lyndesay’s Works. Part *8. The Historie of ane 

Nobil and Wailzeand Sqvyer, William Mbldrum, umqvhyle Laird of 
Cleische and Bynnis, compylit bo Sir Dauid Lyndesay of the Mont aiias - 
Jiyoun King of Arraus. With the Testament of |he said Williarae Mel- 
dnim, Squyer, compylit alswa be Sir Dauid Lyndesay, etc. Edited by F. 
Hall, D.C.L. 2«. 

36. Merlin, or the Early History of King Arthur. A Prose 

Romance (about 1460-1460 a.d.), edited from the unique MS. in the 
University Library, Cambridge, by Henry B. Wheatley. With an Essay 
on Arthurian Localities, by J. S. Stuart Glennie, Esq. Part HI. 1869. 12s. 

37. Sir. David Lyndesay’s Works. Part IV. Ane Satyre of the 

thrie estaits, in commendation of vertew and vitvperation of vyce. Maid 
be Sir David Lindesay, of the Mont, alias Lyon King of Armes. At 
Edinbvrgh. Printed be Robert Charteris, 1602. Cvm privilegio regis. 
Edited by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 4s. 

38. The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, 

together with Vita de Dowel, Dobet, et Dobest, Secundum Wit et Resoun, 
by >Villtam Langland (1377 a,d.). The “Crowley” Text; or Text B. 
Edited from MS. Laud Misc. 581, collated with MS. Rawl. Poet. 38, MS. 
B. 15. 17. in the Library of Trini^ College, Cambridge, MS. Dd. 1. 17. in 
the Cambridge University Library, the MS. in Oriel College, Oxford, MS. 
Bodley 814, etc. By the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A., late Fellow of 
ChrisPa College, Cambridge. 10^. 6d, 

39. The ‘‘Gest Htstoriale” of the Destruction of Trot. An 

Alliterative Romance, translated from Guido De Colonna's ^^Hystoria 
Troiaoa.'* Now first edited from the unique MS. in the Hunterian Museum, 
University of Glasgovr, by the Rev. Geo. A. Panton and David Donaldbon. 
Parti. lOs.ed. ^ " 
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Early Englidi Text Society’s Pablioations — emtinmd. 

40. English Gilds. The Original Ordinances of more than One 

T^undred Early English Gilds : Together with the olde usages of the cite of 
v^^mchestre; Hhe Ordinances of Worcester; The Office of the Mayor of 
Bi^ol ; and the Customary of the Manor of Tettenhall- Regis. From 
Original MSS. of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. Edited with 
Notes by the late Toulmin Smith, Esq., F.R.S. of Northern Antiquaries 
(Copenhagen;. With an Introduction and Glossary, etc., by his daughter, 
liVCY Tovlmix Smith. And a Preliminary Essay, in Five Parts, On thb 
History and Development of Gilds, by Lujo Buenyano, Doctor Juris 
Utriusque et PhilosophisB. 21^. 

41. The Minob Poems of William Lattbeh, Playwright, Poet, and 

Minister of the Word of God (mainly on the State of Scotland in and about 
1568 A.D., that year of Famine and Plague). Edited from the Unique 
Originals belonging to S. Ciiristie-Miller, Esq., of Britwell, by F. J. 
FufmiVALL, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb. 3s. 

42. Pern ARBUS be Cuba bei Famuliabis, with some Early Scotch 

Prophecies, etc. From a MS., KK 1. 5, in the Cambridge University 
Library. Edited by J. Rawhon Lumby, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. 2r. 

43. Ratis Raving, and other Mcral and Religious Pieces, in Prose and 

Verse. Edited from the Cambridge University Library MS. KK 1. 5, by J. 
Rawson Lumby, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 3f. 

44. Joseph of Abimathie : otherwise called the Romance of the 

Seint Graal, dr Holy Grail: an alliterative poem, written about a.d. 1350, 
and now first printed from the unique copy in the Vernon MS. at Oxford. 
With an appendix, containing ‘*Thc Lyfe of Joseph oTf Armathy,'* reprinted 
firom the olack-letter acopy of Wynkyn de Worde ; “ De sancto Joseph ah 
Arimathia,’* first printed by Pynson, a.d. 1516 ; and *‘The Lyfe of Joseph of 
Arimathia,’’ first printed by Pynson, a.d. 1520. Edited, with Notes and 
Glossarial Indices, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 5s. 

45. King Alfred’s West-Saxon Version of Gregory’s Pastoral Care. 

With an English translation, the Latin Text, Notes, and an Introduction 
Edited by Henry Sweet, Esq., of Balliol College, Oxford. Part 1. 105. 

46. Legends of the Holy Rood ; Symbols op the Passion and Cross- 

Poems. In Old English of the Eleventh, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Cen- 
turies. Edited from MSS. in the British Museum and Bodleian Libraries; 
with Introduction, Translations, and Glossarial Index. By Richard 
Morris, LL.D. 10s. • 

47. Sib David Lyndesay’s Works. Part V. The Minor Poems oi 

Lyndesay. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, Esq. 3s. 

48. The Times’ Whistle : or, A Newe Daunce of Seven Satires, and 

other Poems : Compiled by R. 0., Gent. Now first Edited from MS. Y. 8. 3. 
in the Library of Canterbury Cathedral; with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by J. M. Cowpbb. Gs. 

49. An Old English Miscellany, containing a Bestiary, Kentish 

Sermons, Proverbs of Alfred, Religious Poems of the 13tb century. Edited 
from the MSS. by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. 10«. 

60. King Alfred’s West-Saxon Version op Gregory’s Pastoral Care. 

Edited from 2 MSS., with an English translation. By Henry Swbet, Esq., 
Balliol College, Oxford. Part II. 10s. 

61. J?E Lifladb of St. Juliana, from two old English Manuscripts of 

1230 a.d. With renderings into Modern English, by the Rev. O. Cockayne 
and Edmund Brock. Edited by the Rev. O. Cockayne, M.A. Price 2s, 
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lAnguistic PuhUcatiom of TrUbner 4' Co,t 


Early English Text Society’s Publications — eontinued. 

52. PAiiLlnnrs on Hitsbondbie, from the unique MS., ab. 1420 a.d., 
ed. Hev. B. Lodge. Part !• 10^. i 

63. Old English Homilies, Series II., from the unique 13tfe4entury 

IfiS. in Trinity Coll. Cambridge, with a photolithograph ; three Hymns to 
the Virgin and God, from a uniqne 13th-century MS. at Oxford, a photo- 
lithograph of the music to two of them, and transcriptions of it in modern 
notation by Dr. RiMfiAUi.T, and A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S.; the whole 
edited by the Rev. Richard Morris, LL.D. Se* 

64. The Vision of Piers PlowmaNj^ Text C (completing the three 

versions of this great poem), with an Autotype ; and two unique alliterative 
Poems: Richard the Hedelee (by William, the author of the Vision') i and 
The Crowned King ; edited by the Rev. W. W. Skbat, M.A. 18s.^ 

55. Generydes, a Honiance, edited from the unique MS., ab. W40 a.d., 
in Triri. Coll. Cambridge, by W. Aldis Wright, Esq., M.A., xrin. Coll. 
Cambr. Part 1. 

66. The Gest Hystortale of the Destruction of Troy, translated 

from Quido de Colonna, in alliterative verse ; edited from the unique MS. in 
the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, by D. Donaldson, Esq., and the late Rev. 
G. A. Panton. Part II. lOsrCe/. i 

67. The Early English Version of the ** Cursor Mundi,*^ in four 

Texts, from MS. Cotton, Vesp. A. iii. in the Briti'sh Museum ; Fairfax MS. 
14. in the Bodleian ; the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107 ; MS. R. 3, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, IjL.D. Part I. with 
two photo-lithographic facsimiles by Cooke and Fotheringham. lOir. 

58. The Bljcklino Homilies, edited from the Marquis of Lothian^s 

Anglo-Saxon MS. of 971 a.d., by the Rev. R. Morius, LL.D. (With a 
Photolithograph). Part 1. Ss. 

59. The Early English Version of the Cursor Mundi;^^ in four 

Texts, from MS. Cotton Vesp. A. iii. in the British Museum; Fairfax MS. 
14. in the Bodleian; the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107 ; MS. R. 3, 6, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R. Mouius, LL.D. Part II. 15s. 

60. Mkditacyuns on the Soper of our Lorde (perhaps by Bobert 

OP Brumne). Edited from the MSS. by J. M. Cowprr, Esq. 2s, 6d. 

61. The Bomance and Prophecies of Thomas of Erceldoune, printed 
from Five MSS. Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray. 10s. 6d, 

62. The*Earlt English Version of the ‘‘Cursor Mundi,” in Four 

Texts. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part 111. 15a. 

63. The Blickltng Homilies. Edited from the Marquis of Lothian’s 
Anglo-Saxon MS. of 971 a.d., by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part II. 4s. 

64. Francis Thynne’s Emblemes and Epigrams, a.d. 1600, from the 
Earl of Ellesmere’s unique MS. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, M.A. 4s. 

65. Be Domes Djege (Bede’s De Die Judicii) and other short Anglo- 
Saxon Pieces. Edited from the unique MS. by the Rev. J. Rawson Lumby, 
B.D. 2s, 

66. Tue Early English Version gf the “ Cursor Mundi,” in Four 
Texts. Edited by Rev, R. Mobjehs, M.A., LL.D. Part IV. 10a. 

67. Notes on Piers Plowman. By the Bev. W- W. Skeat, M.A. 

Part 1. 21s. 

68. The Early English Version of the “Cursor Mundi,” in Four 

Texts. Edited by Rev. R^Mgrris, M.A., LL.D. Part V. 25s. 
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57 and 59, Zudgtate Hill, London, E,C» 

Early Englidi Text Society’s PnbUoatioiis — emtinued. 

69. Adam Davy's Five Dbbahs abotte Edwabs II. Lite of 

^AiNT AliBXiUB. Solomon's Book of Wisdom. St. Jerome's 15 Tokens 
i^^ore Doomsdny. The Lamentation of Souls. Edited from the Laud MS. 
in the Bodleian Library^ by F. J. Furnivall, M.A. 5#. 

JRxtra Series. Subscriptions — Small paper, one guinea; large paper 
* two guineas, per annum. 

1. The Bohance of William of Palebne^ (otherwise known as the 

Romance of William and the Werwolf). Translated from the French at the 
command of Sir Humphrey de Bohun, about a.d. 1350, to which is added a 
fragment of the Alliterative Icomance of Alisaunder, translated from the 
Latin by the same author, about a.b. 1340 ; the former re-edited from the 
unique MS. in the Library of King's College, Cambridge, the latter now 
first edited from the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. By the 
RdS. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliv. and 328. £l 68. 

2. Oh Early English Pronunciation, witlr especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer ; containing an investigation of the Correspondence 
of Writing with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the 
present day, preceded by a systematic Notation of all Spoken Sounds by 
means of the ordinary Printing Types ^ including a re-arrangement of Prof. 
F. J. Child's Memoirs on the Language of Chaucer and Gower, and reprints 
of the rare Tracts ,by Salesbury on English, 1547, and Welsh, 1567, and by 
Barcley on French*, 152J By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S. Part I. On 
the Pronunciation of the xivth, xvith, xviith, andxviiith centuries. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. viii. and 416. 10a. 

3. Caxton’s Book of Curtesye, printed at Westminster about 1477-8, 

A.D., and now reprinted, with two MS. copies of the same treatise, from the 
Oriel MS. 79, and the Balliol MS. 354. Edited by Frbdeuick J. Furni- 
VALL, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xii. and 58. 5a. 

4. The Lay op Havelok the Dane; composed in the reign of 

Edward abefut a.o. 1280. Formerly edited by Sir F. Madden for the 
Roxburghe Club, and now re-edited from the unique MS. Laud Misc. 108, in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. Walter W. Skbat, M.A. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. Iv. and 160. 10a. 

6. Chaucer’s Translation of Boethius’s Dk Consolatione 

Philosophie.’' Edited from the Additional MS. 10,340 in the British 
Museum. Collated with the Cambridge Univ. Libr. MS. li. 3. 21. By 
Richard Morris. 8vo. 12a. * 

6 The Bomance of the Chevelerb Assignb. Be-cditea from the 
unique manuscript in the British Museum, with a Preface, Notes, and 
Glossarial Index, by Henry H. Gibbs, Esq., M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
xviii. and 38. 3a. 

7. Ob’ Eaklt English Pkonttnciation, ■with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S., et?., etc. 
Part II. On the Pronunciation of the xiiith and previous centuries, of 
Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Old Norse and Gothic, with Chronological Tables of 
the Value of Letters and Expression of Sounds in English Writing. 10a. 

8. Queene Elizabethes Achabehy, by Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 

A Booke of Precedence, The Ordering of a Funeral!, etc. Varying Versions 
of the Good Wife, The Wise Man, etc., Maxims, Lydgate's Order of Fools, 
A Poem on Heraldry, Occleve on Lords' Men, etc., Edited by F. J. 
Fvrnivall, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb. With Essays on Early Italian and 
German Books of Courtesy, by W. M. Rossetti, Esq., and E. Oswald, 
Esq. 8 VO. 13s. 
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Zin^uistie J^ublications of Truhner 8f Co.^ 


Sarly Englidi Text Sooiety*8 Pablioations — continued, 

9, The ^Frateknittb op Vacabonbes, by John Awdblet (Kcensed 
in 1560-1, imprinted then, and in 1565), from the edition of 1575 in the 
Bodleian Library. A Caueat or Warcning for Commm Cursetors juf^arely 
called Yagabones, by Thomas Harman, EsauzRRB. From the 3r(]|i&ition of 
llS67, belonging to Henry Huth, £sq., collated with the 2nd edition of 1567, 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and with the reprint of the 4th edition of 
1573. A Sermon in Praise of Thieves and Thievery, by €*abson Haben ok 
Hydekdynb, from the^ansdowne MS. 98, and Cotton Vesp. A. 25. Those 
parts of the Groundworke of Conny-catching (ed. 1592), that differ from 
Harma7i^H Caueat, Edited by Edwahp Viles & F. J. FoRNiVALii. 8vo. 
Is. 6c/. 9 

10. The Fykst Boke op the Intkoditction op Knowledge, made by 

Andrew fiorde, of Physycke^ Doctor. A Compendyous Bbqyment op a 
Dyetary op IIelth made in Mountpyllier, compiled by Andrewe fBoorde, 
of Physycke Doctor. Bakneb in the Defence of the B£RDEjj.a treatyse 
made, answerynge the treatyse of Doctor Dorde upon Berdes. l^ited, with 
a life of Andrew Aoorde, and large extracts from his Breuyary, by F, J 
Furnivall, M.A., Trinity Hall, Camb 8vo. 18s. 

11. The Bruce ; or, the Book of the most excellent and noble Prince, 

Robert dc Broyss, King of Scots : compiled by Master John Barbonr, Arch- 
deacon of Aberdeen, a.d. 1375.* Editefi from MS. G 23 in the Library of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, written a.d. 1487 ; collated with the MS. in the 
Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh, written a.d.‘ 1489, and with Hart’s 
Edition, printed a.d. 1616 ; with a Preface, Notes, and Qlossarial Index, by 
the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. Part I 8vi>. 12#. 

12. England in the Reign op King Henry the Eighth. A 

Dialogue between ('grdinal Pole and Thomas Lupset, Lecturer in Rhetoric 
at Oxford. By Thom s Starkey, Chaplain «to the King. Edited, with 
Preface, Notes, and Glossary, by J. M. Cowpeu. And with an Introduction, 
containing the Life and Letters of Thomas Starkey, by the Rev. J. S. Brewer, 
M.A. Part II. 12s. {Fart 8tarkey s Life and Jaetters^ is in preparation. 

13. A SuppLiCACYON POK THE Beggars. Written about the year 1529, 

by Simon Fish. Now re-edited by Frederick J, Flrnivall. With a 
Supplycacion to our moste Soueraigne Lorde Kynge Henry the Eyght 
(1544 A.D.), A Supplication of the Poore Commons (1546 a.d.), The Decaye 
of England by the great multitude of Shepe (1550-3 a.d.). Edited by J. 
Meadows Cow per. 6s. 

14. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., F.S.A. Part III. 
Illustrations of the Pronunciation of the xivth and xvitb Centuries. Chaucer, 
Gower, Wycliffe, Spenser, Shakspere, Salesbury, Barcley, Hart, Bullokar, 
Gill. Pronouncing Vocabulary. 10#. 

15. Robert Crowley’s Thirty-one Epigrams, Voyce of the Last 
Trumpet, Way to Wealth, etc., 1650—1 a.d. Edited by J. M. Cowper, Esq. 

1 2#. ^ 

16. A Treatise on the Astrolabe; addressed to his son Lowys, by 
Geoffrey Chaucer, a.d. 1391. Edited from the earliest MSS. by the Rer. 
Walter W, Sxbat, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 10#. 

17. The Complaynt of Scotlande, 1549, a.d., with an Appendix of 

four Contemporary English Tracts. Edited by J. A. H. Murray. Esq. 
Part I. 10#, ^ 

18. The Complaynt op Scotlande, etc. Part II. 83 . 

19. OuRE Ladyes Myroure, a.d. 1530, edited by the Rev. J. H. 

Blunt, M.A., with four full-page photolithographic facsimiles by Cooke and 
Fotheringham. 24#. 
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Early Eaglisli Text Society's Publications — continued. 

20. Lonelich’s History of the Holy Gr.ul (ab. 1460 a.b.), ftanslated 

from the French Prose of Serbs Ro biers dr Bohron. Ue-edited fron the 
Pbuue MS. in^orpus Christi College, Cambridge, by F. J. Furnivall, Esq. 
M.^. Part I. 8s. • 

21. Barbour’s Bruce. Edited from the MSS. and the earliest 

printed editiob by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. Part II. 4^. 

22. Henry Brinklow’s Complaynt op RcfbERYCK Mors, somtyme 

a gray Fryre, unto the Parliament Howse of Iiigland his naturall Country, 
for. the Redresse of certen wicked Lawes, euel Customs, and cruel Decreys 
(ab. 1542); and The Lamentacion of a Christian Against the Citib 
of London, made by Roderigo Mors, a.d. 1545. Edited by J. M. Cowpeh, 
Esq. 9a. 

23. On* Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shflftspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S. Part IV. 10a. 

24. Lonelich’s History op the Holy Grail (ab.*1450 a.u.), translated 

from the French Prose of Sires Ro biers db Borron. Re-edited from the 
Unique MS. in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by F. J. Furnivall, 
Esq., M.A. Part II. 10a. 

25. The Hohance of Guy op Warwick?. Edited from the Cambridge 
University MS, by Prof. J. Zupitza. Ph.D. Part I. 20a. 

26 . The Romance op Guy op Warwick. Edited from the Cambridge 
University MS. by Prof. J. Zupitza, Ph.D. (The 2nd or 15th century version.) 
Part II, Ha. 

27. The English Works op John Eisher, Bishop of Rochester (died 

1535). Edited by Professor J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. Part I., the Text. 16a. 

28. Loneltcii’s History of the Holy Grail. Edited by F. J. 

^URNivALL, M.A. Part III. 10a. 

29. Bareouh’s Bruce. Edited from the SlSS. and the earliest Printed 

Edition, by the rfev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. Part 111. 21a. 

30. Lonelich’s History op the Holy Grail. Edited by F. J. 

Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Part. IV, 15 a. 

31. Alexander and Dindimus. Translated from the Latin about 

A.D. 1340-50. Re-edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 6a. 

Edda Saemundar Hinns Froda — The Edda of Saemund the Learned. 
From the Old Norse or Icelandic. By Benjamin Thorpe. Part I. witifa Mytho • 
logical Index. 12mo. pp. 1.52, cloth, 3a. 6d. Part II. with Index of Persons and 
Places. 12mo. pp. viii. and 172, cloth. 1866. 4a. ; or in 1 Vol. complete, 7a. 

Edkins. — Introduction to the Study op the Chinbspj Characters. 

By J. Edkins, D.D., Peking, China. Roy. 8vo. pp. 340, paperboards. I8a. 
Edkins. — China^s Place in Philology. An attempt to show that the 
Languages of Europe and Asia- have a common origin. By the Rev. Joseph 
Edkins. Crown 8vo , pp. xxiii. — 403, cloth. 10«. 6<f. 

Edkins. — A Vocabulary op the Shanghai Dialect. By J. Edkins. 

8 VO. half-calf, pp. vi. and 151. Shanghai, 1869. 21a. 

Edkins. — A Grammar of Colloquial Chinese, as exhibited in the 
Shanghai Dialect. By J. Edkins, B.A. Second edition, corrected. 8vo. 
half-calf, pp. viii. and 225. Shanghai, 1868. 2 1 a. 

Edkins. — A Grammar of the Chinese Colloquial Language, com- 
monly called the Mandarin Dialect. By Joseph Edkins. Second edition. 
8vo. half-calf, pp. viii. and 279. Shanghai, 1864. £l 10a. 
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lAniguislic Publicadotu of Drubner tf Co.t 


Edkins. — ^PnoaitBssiTK Lessons in the Chinesb Spoken Lanqxtaoe. 
With fiists of Comiudn Words and Phrases. By J. £dkiks» B.A. Third 
edition, 8vo.,pp. 120. 1869. 14«. 

Edkins. — Kelioion in China. A Brief Account of the Three ^ligions 
of 4he Chinese. By JosEru Edkins, D.D. Post 8yo. cloth. 7«. 

Eger and Grime; an Early English Bomance. Edited from Bishop 
Percy’s Folio Manuscript, about 1650 a.d. By John«W. Haleb, M.A., 
Fellow and late Assistant^utor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Fhedebick 
J. Furnivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 1vol. 4to., pp. 64, (only 
100 copies printed), bound in the Roxburghe style. 10a. 6<f. 

Egryptian Calendar for the Year 1286 a.h (1878 a.d.), corresponding 

with the years 1594, 1595, of the Koptic Era. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. 98. 5a. 

Eitel. — A Chinese Dictionary in the Cantonese Dialect. By 
Ernest John Eitel, rh.D. Tubing. Will be completed in four parts. Part 
I. (A — K). 8vo. sewed, pp. 202. 12«. 6d. Part II. (K — M). pp. 2^, 12a. 6«f. 

Eitel. — Handbook eon the Student of Chinese Buddhism. By tho Bov. 
E. J. Eitel, of the London Missionary Society. Crown 8vo. pp. viii., 224, cl., 
18a 

Eitel. — Feng-Shui : or, The Budiments of Natural Science in China. 

By Rev. E. J. Eitel, M.A., Ph^D. D^niy 8vo. sewed, pp. vi. and 84. 6a. 

Eitel. — Buddutsm : its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular Aspects. 
In Three Lectures. By Rev. E. J. Eitel, M.A. Pb.D. Second Edition. 
Detny 8vo. sewed, pp. 130. 5a. 

Elliot. — The History of India, as told by its own. Historians. The 
Muhaiiimadun Period. Complete in Eight Yols. Edited from the Posthumous 
Papers of the late Sir’ll. M, Elliot, K.C.B., East India Company’s Bengal 
Civil Service, by Prof! John Dowhon, M.R.A.S,, Staff College, Sandhurst. 

Vols. 1. and 11. With a Portrait of Sir H. M. Elliot. 8vo. pp xxxii. and 542, 
X. and 580, cloth. 18a. each. 

Vol. HI. 8vo. pp. xii. and 627, c^oth. 24a. 

Vol. IV. 8vo. pp. X. and 563 cloth 21a , • 

Vol. V. 8vo. pp. xii. and 576, cloth. 2 la. 

Vol. VI. 8 VO. pp. viii. and 574, cloth. 21a. 

Vol. VJI. 8vo. pp. viii. and 574, cloth, 2 la. 

Vol. VIII. 8vo. pp. xxxii., 444, and Ixviii. cloth, 24j. 

Elliot. — Memoius on the History, Folklore, and Distribution of 
THE Races of the North Western Provinces of India; being an 
amplified Edition of the original Supplementary Glossary of Indian Terms. 
By tfc.e late Sir Henry M. Elliot, K.C.B., of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Bengal Civil Service. hMited, revised, and re-arranged, by John Beames, 
M.B.A.S., Bengal Civil Service; Member of the German Oriental Society, of 
the Asiatic Societies of Paris and Bengal, and of the Philological Society of 
London. In 2 vols. demy 8vo., pp. xx., 870, and 396, cloth. With two 
Lititographic Plates, one full-page coloured Map, and three large coloured 
folding rM aps. 36^. 

Ellis. — On Numerals, as Signs of Primeval Unity among Mankind. 
By Robert Ellis, B.D., Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 94. 3«. 6rf. 

Ellis. — ^Thb Asiatic Affinities of the Old Italians. By Bobert 
Ellis, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and author of Ancient 
Routes between Italy and Gaul.*’ Crown 8vo. pp. iv. 156, cloth. 1870. 5a. 

Ellis. — ^Peruvia Scythica. The Quiohua Language of Peru: its 
derivation from Central Asia with the American languag;^ in general, and with 
the Turanian and Iberian languages of the Old World, including the Basque, 
the Lycian, and the Pre-Aryan language of Etruria. By Robert Ellis, B.D. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 219; .^1875. 6a. 
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Ellis. — ^Ethuscait Nuubrals. By Bobbbt Exxis, B.D. 8yo. sewed, 

pp. S2. 2«. dd. «■ 

English and Welsh Languages. — T he Ine]:.t7secb oe the Eeoush ans 

WeU!^ Language^ Upon each others ^hibited in the Vocabularies of the two 
Tongms. Intended to suggest the importance to Philologers, Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers, and others, of giring due attention to the Celtic Branch of the 
Indo-Germanic f'amily of Languages. Square, pp. 30, sewed. 1869. Is. 

English Bialeet Society’s Publications. Subscription, 1873 to 1876, 

10«. 6<f. per anaam ; 1877 and following peorB, 20*. per annum* 

1^73. 

1. Series B. Part 1. Beprinted G-lossarics. Containing a Glossary 
of North of England Words, by J. n. { five Glossaries, by Mr. MansHALL ; 
and a West- Riding Glossary, by Dr. Wti.i.AN* 7«. 6d, 

2. Serfbs A. Bibliographical. A List of Books illustrating English 
Dialects. Part I. Containing a General List oi* Dictionaries, etc. ; and a 
List of Books relating to some of the Counties of England. 4«. 

3. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part I. Containing a Glossary 

of Swaieddle Words. By Captun Hablanb. 4& 

1874. 

4. Scries D. The History of English Sounds. By H. Sweet, Esq. 
4 £. 

• 

5. Series B. Part II. Beprinted Glossaries. Containing seven 

Provincial English Glossaries, from various sources. Vs. 

6. Series B. Part III! Bay’s Collection of English Words not 

generally used, from the edition of 1691 ; together with Thoresby's Letter to 
Ray, 1703. Re-arranged and newly edite4 by Rev. Waltbu W. Skeat. 8*. 

6*. Subscribers to the English Dialect Society for 1874 also receive 
a copy of * A Dictionary of the Suss«>e Dialect.’ By the Rev. W. D 
PA.itlSH. 

1875. 

7. Series D. Part II. The Dialect of West Somerset. By F. T. 

Elwohtht, Esq. 3s. 6d. 

8. Series A. Part II. Containing a List of Books Bclating to 

some of the Counties of England. 6s. * 

9. Scries C. A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood of 

Whitby. By P. K. Robinson. Part I. 7s, 

10. Series C. A Glossary of the Dialect of Lancashire. By J. H. 

Nodal and G. Milner. Fart 1. 3s. 6d. 

• 1876. 

11. On the Survival of Early English Words in our Present Dialects. 

By Dr. R. Morris. M, 

12. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part III. Containing Five 

Original Provincial English Glossaries. 7s. 

13. Series C. A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood of 

Whitby. By F. K, Robinson. Fart II. 6s 6d, 

14. A Glossary of Mid-Yorkshire Words, with a Grammar. By C. 

Clough Robinson. 9#. 
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1877. 

15. A Cf^ossABT OF WoEDS uscd in the Wapentakes of Manley and 

Gorringham, Lincolnshire. By Edward Peacock, F.S.A. 

16. A Glossary of Holderncss Words. By P. /R(?ss, R. S:^ad, and 

Holderness. With a Map of the District. 4«. 

17. On the Dialects of Eleven Southern and South-Western Counties, 
with a new Classification of the English Dialects. By Prince Louis Lucibk 
Bonaparte. With Ti o Maps. la. 

18. Bibliographical List. Part III. completing the Work, and 
containing a List of Books on Scottwh Dialects, Anglo-Irish Dialect, Cant 
and Biatig, and Americanisms, with additions to the English List and Index. 
Edited by J. H. Nodal. 4^. 6(i. 

19. An Outline of the Grammar of West Somerset. By P. T. 

Elwortiiy, Esa. 55 . 

1878. ^ 

20. A Glossary of dumberland Words and Phrases. By William 
Dickinson, F.L.S. 6 «. 

21. Tusser s Pive Hundred Pointea of Good Husbandrie. Edited 

with Introduction, Notes and Glossary, by W. Paine and Sidney J. 
Heiirtagk, B.A. 125. *“ • 

22. A Dictionary of English Plant Names. By James Britten, 

F.L.S., and Kobeut Holland. Part I. (A to F), 85 . 

1879. 

23. Pivo Reprinted Glossaries, including Wiltshire, East Anglian, 
Suffolk, and East Yorkshire Words, and Words from Bishop Kenneths 
l^irochial Antiquities. Edited by the Rev. Professor Skeat, M.A. 75 . 

24. Supplement to the Cumberland Glossary (No. 20). By W. 

Dickinson, F.L.8 . 1 5 . ^ 

Etheruig^on. — The Student^s Grammar of the Hind! Language. 
By the Rev. W. Etherinoton, Missionary, Benares. Second edition. Crown 
8 vo. pp. xiv., 255, and xiii., cloth. 1873. 125. 

Faber. — A systematical Digest of the Doctrines of Confucius, 
according to the Analects, Great Leauning, and Doctrine of the Mean, 
with an Introduction on the Authorities upon Confucius and Confucianism. 
By Eknst Faber, Rhenish Missionary. Translated from the German by P. 
G. von MbllendorfF. 8 vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 131. 1875. 125. 6 ^. 

Facsimiles of Two Papyri found in a Tomb at Thebes. With a 

Translation by Samuku Birch, LL.D., F.S.A., Corresponding Member of 
the Institute of France, Academies of Berlin, Herculaneum, etc., and an 
Account of their Discovery. By A. Henry Rhind, Ksq., F.S.A., etc. In 
large folio, pp. 30 of text, and IG plates coloured, bound in cloth. 215. 

Fallon. — A New Hindustant-English Dictionary. With Illustra- 
tions froHn Hindustani Literature and Folk-lore. By S. W. Fallon, Ph.D. 
Halle. Parts I. to XIX. ' Roy. 8 vo. Price 45 . each Part. 

To be completed in about 25 Tarts of 48 pages each Part, forming together One Volume. 

Farley. — Egypt, Cyprus, and Asiatic Turkey. By J. Lewis Farley, 
Author of 'I'he Resources of Turkey,” etc. Demy 3vo. cl., pp. xvi.-270. IO 5 . 6d. 
Fausboll. — The Dasaratha-JXtaka, being the Buddhist Story of King 
R&ma. The original P&li Text, with a Translation and Notes by V. Fausboll. 
8vo. sewed, pp. iv. and 48. 25. 6</. 

Fausboll. — Five JItakas, containing a Fairy Tale, a Comical Sto]^, 
and 'I'hree Fables. In the original Pklt 'Fext, accompanied with a Translation 
and Notes. By V. Fausboll. 8vo, sewed, pp. viii. and 72. 65 . 
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Fausboll. — T ek Jatakas. The Original Pali Text, -with a Translation 

and Notes. By V. Fausboll. 8vo. sewed, pp. xiii. and 128. 7s.s65f. 

Fansboll. — J/^ uxa. See under JAtaka. 

Fiske.— ^TTHS axd Mtih-Makebs: Old Tales and Superstitions in* 
terpreted by Comparative Mythology. By John Fiske, M.A., Ikssistant 
Librarian, and late Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard University. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, pp. viii.%nd 252. 10s. 6d. 

Fornander.— An Account of thn Polynesuan Pace : Its Origin and 
Migrations. By A. Foknander. '' Yol. 1. Post 8vo., cloth. 7s. 

ForsytU.r— Report op a Mission jo Tabkunb in 1873, under Command 
of Sir T. D. Forsyth, K.C.S.I., C.B., Bengal Civil Service, with Historicsl 
and Geographical Information regarding the Possessions of the Ameer of 
Yarkund. With 45 Photographs, 4 Lithographic Plates, and a large Folding 
Ma)[) of Eastern Turkestan. 4to. cloth, pp. iv. and 573. ^.5 5^. 

Foss. — IfoRWEGiAN GRAMMAR, with Exercisos in the Norwegian and 
and English Languages, and a List of Irregular Ydrbf. By Fkithjof Foss, 
Graduate of the University of Norway. Crown 8vo., pp. 50, cloth limp. 2a, 

Foster. — Pre-Historic Races of the United States of America. By 
J. W. Foster, LL.D., Author of the ^'Physical Geography of the Mississippi 
Yalley,’’ etc. With 72 lllustratU»n8. Sso. cloth, pp. xvi. and 416. 14#. 

Fryer. — Vuttodaya. (Exposition of Metre.) By SANonARAKKniTA 

Thera. A Pali Telt, Edited, with Translation and Notes, by Major G. E. 
Fkykr. 8vo. pp. 44. 2a, 6d. 

FumlYall. — Education in Early England. Some Notes used as 
Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on ** Manners and Meals in the Olden 
Time,'' for the Early English Text Society. By/PiiEDBRiOK J. Purnivall, 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological and 
Early English Text Societies. Svo. sewed, pp. 74. Is. 

Garrett. — A Classical Dictionary of ^ India, illustrative of the My- 
thology, Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, etc., of 
the Hindus. By John Garrett. Svo. pp. x. and 798. cloth. 28s. 

Garrett. — Supplement to the above Classical Dictionary of India. 
By John Garrett, Director of Public Instruction at Mysore* Svo. cloth, pp. 
160. 78, Qd. 

Gautama. — The Institutes of Gautama. See Auctores Sanacriti , 

Oesenius. — Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, 
including the Biblical Chaldee fiom the Latin. By Edward Robinson. 
Fifth Edition. Svo. cloth, pp. xii. and 1160. £\ 16s. ^ 

Gesenius. — ^Hebrew Grammar. Translated from the Seventeenth 
Edition. By Dr. T. J. Con ant. With Grammatical Exercises, and a 
Chrestomathy by the Translator. Bvo. cloth, pp. xvi.-364. j£l. 

Giles. — Chinese Sketches. By Herbert A. Giles, of H.B.M.’s 
China Consular Service. Svo. cl., pp. 204. 10^. Qd, • 

Giles. — ^A Dictionary of Colloquial Idioms in the Mandarin Dialect. 
By Herbert A. Giles. 4to. pp. 65. ^1 8s. 

Giles. — Synoptical Studies in Chinese Character, By Herbert A. 
Giles. 8vo. pp. 118. 15s. 

Giles. — Chinese without a Teacher. Being a Collection of Easy and 
Useful Sentences in the Mandarin Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Herbert 
A. Giles. 12mo. pp 60. 5s, 

Giles. — Becord of the Buddhist Kingdoms. Translated from the 
Chinese by H. A. Giles, of H.M. Consular Service. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
X.-129. 5a, 
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Giles. — The Sah Tzh Ching ; or, Three Character Classic ; and the 
Ch’Je^ Tsu Wen ; or, Thousand Character Essay. Metrically Translated by 
Hbbbbkt a. GiiiBS, 12ino. pp. 28. 2«. 6d. y 

Giles. — A Glossary of Beffkenge on Subjects ci^nnecteb with the 
Far East. By H. A. Giles, of H.M. China Consular Serrice. rVo. sewed, 
pp.''v.— 183. 7s. 6rf. 

Giles — Hebrew and Christian Hecords. An Historical Enquiry 
concerning the Age and Authorship of the Old and New t'estaments. By the 
Rev. Dr. Gilbs, Rectof of Sutton, Surrey, and formerly Fellow of Corpus 
Christ! College, Oxford. Now first published complete, 2 Yols. Yol. I., 
Hebrew Records ; Yol. II., Christian Records. 8vo. cloth, pp. 442 and 440. 

^ 1877. 24a. t- 

Gliddon. — Ancient Egypt, Her Monuments, Hieroglyphics, History, 
Archaeology, and other subjects connected with Hieroglyphical Literature. By 
Georgr R. Gliddon, late United States Consul, at Cairo. Idth* Edition. 
Revised and Corrected, with an Appendix. 4to. sewed; pp. 68. 2^. 6d, 

God. — Book of God. ..By O- cloth. Vol. I. : The Apocalypse, 

pp. 647. 12«. 6^/. — ^Yol II. An Introduction to the Apocalypse, pp. 752. 14a.— 
Vol. III. A Commentary on the Apocalypse, pp. 854. 16a. 

Goldstucker. — A Dictionary, Sanskrit and English, extended and 
improved from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. H. Wilson, 
with his sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical 
Appendices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit- English Vocabulary. By 
Theodok GoldstUckbr. Parts I. to VI. 4to. pp. 400. 1856^1868. 6«. each. 

Goldstucker. — Panini : His Place in Sanskrit Literature. An Inves- 
tigation of some Literary and Chronological Questions which may be settled by 
a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile of 
MS. No. 17 in Ihe Library of Her Majesty's Home Government for India, 
which contains a portion of the Manava-Kalpa-Sutra, with the Commentary 
of Kumaiiila*Swamin. By Theobok Goldstucker. Imperial 8vo. pp. 
268, cloth. £2 2s. 

Goldstilcker. — On the Deficiencies in the Present Administration 
OF Hindu Law; being a paper read at the Meeting of the East India As- 
sociation on the 8th June, 1870. By Theodor GoldstUckbr, Professor of 
Sanskrit in University College, London, bcc. Demy 8vo. pp. 56, sewed. Is. 6cf. 

Gover. — The Folk-Songs of Southehn India. By Charles E. Gover. 

8vo. pp. xxiii. and 209, cloth lOs, 6d, 

Grammatograpliy. — A Manual of Reference to the Alphabets of 
Ancient and Modern Languages. Based on the German Compilation of F. 
Ballhorn. * Royal 8vo. pp. 80, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

The “ Grammatograpliy” is offered to the public as a compendious introduction to the reading 

of the most impurtaiit ancient and modern languages. Simple iti its design, it will be consulted 

with advantage by the philological student, the amateur linguist, the bookseller, the corrector of 

the press, and the diligent compositor. 


Afghan (or Pushto). 
Amharic. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

Arabic. 

Arabic Ligatures. 
Aramaic. 

Archaic Characters. 
Armenian. 

Assyxlan Cuneiform. 
Bengali. 

Bohemian (Czechian). 
Bdgfs. 

Burmese, 

Canarcse (or Cam&taca) 
Chinese. 

Coptic. 

Croato-GlagoUtio. 

Cufle. 

Cyrillic (or Old Slavonic) 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX. 

Czcchian(or Bohemian). Hebrew (current hand). Polish. 

Danish. Hebrew (Judeeo-Ger- Pushto (or Afghan). 

Demotic. Hungarian. [man). Romaic( Modem Greek 

Estrangelo. Illyrian. Russian. 

Ethiopic. Irish. Runes. 

Etruscan. Italian (Old), Bamaritan* 

Georgian. Japanese. Sanscrit. 

German. Javanese. Servian. 

Glagolitic. Lettish. Slavonic (Old). 

Gothic. Mantshu. Sorbian (or Wendisb). 

Greek. Median Cuneiform. Swedish. 

Greek Ligatures. Modem Greek (Romaic) Syriac. 

Greek (Archaic). Mongolian. Tamil. 


Gujerati(orGuzzeratte). Nuniidian. 


Hieratic. 
Hieroglyphics, i ^ 
Hebrew. ^ 

Hebrew (Archaic). 
Hebrew (Rabbinical). 


Telugu. 


Old Slavonic (orCyrillio) . Tibetan. 

Palmyrenian. Turkish. 

Persian . W allachian • 

Persian Cuneiform. Wendish (or Sorbian)* 

Phcenician. Zend. 
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Grassmann. — ^Wobterbxtch zvu Big-Ybba. Yon Hermann Grassmann, 
Professor am Marienstifts-Gymnasittm zu Stettin. 8 to. pp. £1 10^. 

Green. — Shakespeare and the Emblem- YTritebs : an Exposition of 
their Similarities of Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of the 
EmblW-Book Literature down to a.d. 1616. By Henry Green, 
one volume, pp. xvi. 572, profusely illustrated with Woodcuts and l^otolith. 
Plates, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, large medium 8vo. £l 11s. 6d; l^rge 
imperial 8vo. 1870. £2 12s. 6d. 

Grey. — Handbook op African, AustraliaI^, and Polynesian Phi- 
lology, as represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.GfB., Her Majesty’s High Gogimissioner of the Cape Colony* Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir George Grey and Dr. H. 1. Bleek. 

Vol. I. Part 1. — South Africa. 8vo. pp. 186. 20«. 

Vol. I. Part 2. — Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). 8vo. pp. 70. 4a. 

Vol. I. Port 3.— Madagascar. 8vo. pp. 24. 2a. 

Vol^T. Part 1.— Australiai. 8vo. pp. iv, and 44. S». 

Yol.ntl. Part 2. — Papuan Languages of tho Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compris- 
ing those of the Islands of Neng^e, Lifu, Aneitutn, Tana, and 
others. 8vo. p. 12. Is. 

Vol. II. Parts. — Fiji Islands and Hotuma (with Supplement to Part II., Papuan Lan- 
guages, and Part I., Australia). 8vo. no. 34. 2s. 

Vol. II. Part 4. — New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. 8vo. pp. 
76. 7s. 

Vol. 11. Part 4 (continuation). — P^ynosia apd Borneo. 8vo. pp. 77-154. 7s. 

Vol. HI. Part 1.— -Manuscripts and incunablos. 8vo. pp. viii. and 24. 29, 

Vol. IV. Part 1. — Early Printed Books. England. 8vo. pp. vi. and 266. 12s. 

Grey. — Maori Memr:^to 8; being a Series of Addresses presented by 
the Native People to His Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.fi., F.R.S. With 
Introductory Remarks and Explanatory Notes ; to which is added a small Collec- 
tion of Laments, etc. By Ch. Oliver B. Davis. 8vo. pp. iv. and 228, cloth. 129. 

Griffin.— a L'he Kajas of the Punjab. Being tiie History of tbo Prin- 
cipal States in the Punjat), and their Political Relations with the British Govern- 
ment. By Lepel H. Griffin, Bengal Civil Service; Under Secretary to the 
Government of the Punjab, Author of ^^^The Punjab Chiefs,” etc. Second 
edition. Royal 8yo., pp. xiv. and 630. 215. 

Griffis. — The Mikado’s Empire. Book I. History of Japan from 
660 B.O. to 1872 A.D. Book II. Personal Experiences, Observations, and 

Studies in Japan, 1870-74. By W, E. Griffis. Illustrated. 8vo cL, pp. 
626. £1. 

Griffith. — Scenes from the Hamayana, Meohaduta, etc. Translated 
by Ralph T. H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xviii., 244*, cloth. 65. 

Contents. — P reface — Ayodhya— Ravan Doomed— The Birth of Kama— The Ildlr apparent — 

Manthora’s Guile — Dasaratha’s Oath — The Step-mother— Mother and Son — The Triumph of 

Love — Farewell!— The Uermit’s Son — The Trial of Truth — The Forest — The Rape of Sita— 

llama’s Despair — ^The Messenger Cloud — Khumbakarna — The Suppliant Dove — True Glory-. 

Feed the Poor— The Wise Scholar. 

Griffith. — The KXmAyan of YXlmiki. Translated into English verse. 
By Ralph T. H* Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares Coyege. 6 vols. 

Vol. 1.. containing Books I. •and II. Demy 8vo. pp. xxxii. 440, cloth. 

1870. 185. 

Vol. II., contedning Book II.« with- additional Notes and Index of Names. 

Demy 8vo. pp. 504, cloth. I85. 

Vol. 111. Demy 8vo. pp. v. and 371, cloth. 1872^ 155. 

Yol. lY. Demy 8vo. pp. viii. and 432. 1873. I85. 

Vol. y. Demy 8vo. pp* 368, cloth. 1875. 155. 

Griffith. — ^The Birth of the War God. A Poem by KXltdAsa. 
Translated from the Sanskrit into English Verse. By Ralph T. H. Griffith, 
M.A., Principal of Benares College. Second edition, post 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. 
and 116. 55* 
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Grant. — The Isizulh ; a Grammar of the Zulu Language ; accompanied 
with afi Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix. By Rev. Lewis Grout 
dvo. pp. lii. and 432, cloth. 21«. 

Oubematis. — ^Zoological Mythology; or, the Legends of Animals. 
By Angelo de Gubernatis, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative ^Literature 
in hie Institute di Studii Superior! e di Perfezionamento at Florence, etc. In 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. xxvi. and 432, vii. and 442. 285. ^ 

Gundert. — A Malayalam and English Dictionary. By Rev. H. 
Gundbkt, D. Ph. IloyaVSvo. pp. viii. and 1116. £2 10s. 

Haas. — Catalogue op Sanskrit and Pali Books in the Library op 
THE BiuTiriu Museum. By Dr. EuNi^r Haas. Printed by Permission of the 
Trustees of the Britisli Museum. 4to. cloth, pp. 200. £1 l5. 

Hdflz of Shir^. — Selections prom his Poems. Translated from the 
Persian by Herman Bi CRN Eun. With Preface by A. S. Bicknrll.* Demy 
4to., pp. XX. and 384, printed on fine stout plate-paper, with appropriate 
Oriental Bordering ip gold and colour, and Illustrations by J. R. Herbert, 
R.A. £2 2s. 

Haldeman. — Pennsylvania Dutch : a Dialect of South Germany 
with an Infusion of English. By S. S. Haldeman, A.M., Professor of Com- 
parative Philology in the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 
viii. and 70, cloth. 1872. Ss. 6cl. * 

Hall. — Modern English. By Fitzedward Hall, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., 

Oxon. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. ami 394. lO®. 6d. 

Hall. — On English Adjectives in -Able, with Special Reference to 
Reliable. By Fitzedward Hall, C.E., M.A., Hon.D.C.L. Oxon. ; formerly 
Professor of Sanskrit *Laiiguage and Literature, and of Indian Jurisprudence, 
in King’s College, London. Crown dvo. cloth, pp. viii. and 238. 7s\ (id. 

Hans Breitmann. — See under Leland. 

Hardy. — Christianity and Buddhism Compared. By the late Rev. 
11. Spenck Hardy, Hon. MenAor Royal Asiatic Societjr. 8vo. sd. pp. 138. 65 . 

Hassoun. — The Diwan op Hatim Tai. An Old Arabic Poet of the 
Sixth Century of the Christian Era. Edited by R. Hassoun. With Illustra- 
tions. 4to. pp. 43. 35. 6d. 

Haswell. — Grammatical Notrs and Vocabulary op the Peguan 
Language. To which are added a few pages of Phrases, etc. By Rev. J. M. 
Haswell. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 160. 165. 

Haug. — ^HB Book op Arda Yieap. The Pahlavi text prepared by 
Destur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa. Revised and collated with further MSS., with 
an English translation and Introduction, and an Appendix containing the Texts 
and Translations of the Gosht-i Fryano and Hadokht Nask. By Martin 
Haug, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at the Uni- 
versity of Munich. Assisted by £. W. West, Ph.ll. Published by order of 
the Bombay Government. 8vo. sewed, pp. Ixxx., v., and 316. £l 5s. 

Hat^- ^ tjECTURE ON AN ORIGINAL SPEECH OF ZoROASTER (YaSIia 45), 

with remarks on his age. By Martin Haug, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 
Bombay, 1865. 25. 

Haug. — The Aitarkya Brahmanam op the Rig Veda : contaitiing the 
Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayers, 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion. 
Edited, Translated, and Explained by Martin Haug, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., etc. In 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. 1. Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 312. Yol. li. Transla- 
tion with Notes, pp. 544. 2s» 
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Hang^. — Air Ozj} Zaks-Pahi^yi Giossabt. Edited in the Original 
Characters, with a Transliteration in Roman Letters, an English jrratislation, 
and an Alphabetical Index. By Drstuk llosHBNGjri Jamasfji, High- priest of 
the Parsis in M^lwa, India. Rev. with Notes and Intro, by Martin Uaxjg, 
Pb.l>^, Publ. by order of Gov. .of Bombay. 8 vo. sewed, pp. Ivi. and 132. 15r. 

Haug. — OiB Pahiayi-Pazand Glossaky. Ed., with Alphabetical 
Index, by Dbbtuh Hosuanqji Jamaspji Asa, High Priest of the Parsis in 
Malwa. Rev. riA Enl., with Intro. Essay on the Pahlavi Language, by M. IIauq, 
Ph.D. Pub. by orderof Gov. of Bombay. 8 vo. pf>. xvi. 132, 2(i8,sd. 1870. 2 Bjr. 

Haug. — Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion 
OF Parsis. By Martin I^uo, Ph D., late Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology at the University of Munich. Second Edition. Edited 
by £, W. West, Ph.D. Post 8 vo. pp. xvi. and 428, cloth, 18^. 

Hawken. — Upa-Sastra : Comments, Linguistic and Doctrinal, on 
Sacred and Mythic Literature. By J. D. Hawken. 8 vo. cloth, pp. vLii.-288. 
Is. 

Heaviside. — American Antiquities; or, the N8w World the Old, and 
the Old World the New. By John T. C. Heaviside. 8 vo. pp. 46, sewed. Is, 6 d. 

Hebrew Literature Society (Publications of). Subscription £l Is. 
per Series. 1872-3. jFtrst Senes, 

Yol. I. Miscellany of Hebrew Literature. Deray 8 vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 
228. 103. 

Yol. II. The Commentary of Tbn Ezra on Isaiah. Edited from MSS., and 
Translated with Notes, Introductions, and Indexes, by M. FrieduindeB, 
Ph.D. Yol.' I. Translation of the Commentary. Demy Svo. cloth, 
pp. xxviii. and 832. lOs. 6 d. 

Yol. 111. The Commentary of Ibii Ezra. Yol. 11,.* The Anglican Yersion of 
the Hook of the Prophet Isaiah amended according to the Commentary of 
Ibn Ezra. Demy 8 vo. cloth, pp. 112 . 43 . (id. 

' 1877. Second Series, 

Yol. I. MisceHany of Hebrew Literature. Yol. 1£. Edited by the Rev. A. 

Lowy, Demy Svo. cloth, pp. vi. and 276. IO 3 . ^d. 

Yol. II. The Commentary of Iba Ezra. Yol. 111. Demy Svo. cloth, 
pp. 172. 73 . 

Yol. III. Ibn Ezra Literature. Yol. lY. Essays on the Writings of Abraham 
Ibn Ezra. By M. FiiiEDLaNOB , Ph D. Demy Svo cloth, pp. X.-2S2 
and 78. 123. ^d, 

Hepburn. — A Japanese and English Dictionary. With an English 
and Japanese Index. By J. C. Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Second edition. 
Imperial Svo. cloth, pp. xxxii., 632 and 201 . ^'S 83 . 

HeplSurn. — Japanese-English and Enollsh-Japanese Dictionary. By 
J. C. Hepburn, M.U., LL.D. Abridged by the Author from his larger work. 
Small 4to. cloth, pp. vi. and 206. 1878. I83. 

Hemisz. — A Guide to Conversation in the English an® Chinesb 

Languages, for the use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. 
By Stanislas Hbrnisz. Square Svo. pp. 274, sewed. IO 3 . 6flf. 

The Chinese characters contained in this work are from the collections of Chinese groups, 
engraved on steel, and cast into moveable types, by Mr. Marcellin Legrand, engraver of the 
Imperial Printing Office at Paris. They are us^ by most of the missions to China. 

Hincks. — Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian Grammar. By the late 
Rev, E. Hinckb, D.D,, Hod. M.R,A.S. 8vo., pp. 44, sewed. I 3 . 

Hodgson. — Essays on the Languages, Literature, and Religion 
OF Nepal and Tibet; together with further Papers on the Geography, 
Ethnology, and Commerce of Chose Countries. By B. U. Uodobos, late 
British Minister at Nep&L Royal Svo. cloth, pp. 288. 143. 
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Hoffinaun. — S hopping Dialoottes, in Japanese, Dutch, and English. 
By Frpfessor J. Hoffmann. Oblong 8vo. pp. xiii. and 44, sewed. 6s. 

Hoffinann, J. J. — A Japanese Gbammak. ^cond Edition. Largo 
8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 368, with two plates. £l Is. ' 

Holbein Society. — Subscription £l Is. per annum. A List of Publi- 
cations to be had on application. 

Hopkins. — Elementaby Gbammab op tttr Turkish Language. With 
a few Easy Exercises, ^y F. L. Hopkins. M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. Or. 8vo. cloth, pp. 48. 8 j». 6rf. 

Howse. — A Gbahmab of the Cbee '“Language. With which’ I s com- 
bined an analysis of tlie Chippeway Dialect. By Joseph Howse, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. 8vo. pp. XX. and 324, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Hunter. — A Statistical Account op Bengal. By W- W. Hunter, B.A., 

LL.D. Director-General of Statistics to the Government of l^Uia; one of 
the Council of theRc/sil Asiatic Society; M.R.O.S.. and Honorary Member 
of various Learned Societies. 


VOL. 

I. 21 and Sundarbans. 

11. Nudi}/*! arid J<‘S^or. 

III. Midnapur, llu^U and llonrah. 

IV. Bardwaii, iPrbhfim and I5#inkurfi. 

V. Dacca, nukarj^anj, Kartdimr and Mai- 
m a 11 Mil h. 

VI, ('iiittuponjf Hill Tracts Cliittngonfr, 
NoriklifdTjTippcrah, and niUTippentU 
State. 

VII. Mcldnii, Banj?pnr and Dinfijpnr. 

Vlll. B;1jah.1Ur and Hoarrt. 

JX. M«i>hidilb.bl and Vilbna.' 

Published by command of the Gove 
morocco. £6. 


VOL. 

X. D4rjflinKy Jalp<1igur( and Kuch Bohar 
XI. Patiiri and SSraii. (State. 

XI r. GayA and Shilhribild. 

XI II. Tirhnt and Chtimpjiran. 

XIV. Bh&tralpur and Suut^ll Pargan&s. 

XV, Moiifihyr and Piirniah. 

XVL llaKarib/i^h and Loh:1rda$?d. 

XVII. Sitn^bhtim. CliiitlS, Nitgpur Tributary 
States and Mrinbhdm. 

XVllI, Cuttack and Balasor. 

XIX. Piirf, and Orissa Tributary States. 
XX. Fisheries, Botany, and General Index. 

[iment of India. In 20 Yols. 8vo. half- 


Hunter (F. M.) — An Acoounv of the British Skxtlement op Aden 
in Arabia. Compiled by Captain F. M. Huntk», F.K.G.S., F.R.A.S., 
Assistant Political Resideut, Aden. Demy 8vo, half-morooco, pp. xii.-232. 
76. bVA 

Ikhwunu*s Safa ; or, Bbotiiebs op Purity. Describing the Contention 
hetweeu Men and Beasts as to the Superiority of the Human Race. Translated 
from the Iliiidustfini by Professor J. Dowson, Staff College, Sandhurst. 
Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 156, cloth. 7s. 

Indian Antiquary (The). — A Journal of Oriental Research in Archmo- 
logv. History, Literature, Languages, Philosophy, Religion, Folklor^ etc. 
Edited by James Blboess, M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 4to. Published 12 numbers 
per unuum. Subscription £2. 

Ingleby. — Shakespeare : the Man and the Book. By C. M. Ingleby, 
M.A., LL.D. 8vo. boards, pp. 172. 6s, 

Inman. — Ancient Pagan and Modern Christian Symbolism Exposed 
AND Explained. By Thomas Inman* M.D. Second Edition. With Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xl. and 148. 1874. 7s. 6d, 

Jaiminiya-Nyuya-Hala-Vistara — See under Auctores Sanscrzti. 

Jami, Mulla. — Salaman XJ Absal. An Allegorical Romance; being 
one of the Seven Poems entitled the Haft Aurang of Mulla JamT, now first 
edited from the Collation of Eight Manuscripts in the Library of the India 
House, and in private collections* with various readings, by Forbes 
Falconer, M.A., M.R.A^S. 4to. cloth, pp. 92. 1850. 7s. 6d. 
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Jataka (The) ; together with its Commentary. Being Tales of the 
Anterior Birth of Gotama Buddha. For the first time Edited in the original 
Pali by V. Paosboll, and Translated by T* W. Rhys Davids. Vol. I. Text. 
Demy Svo. cloth, pp. 512: 28«. 

The Jataka ”ia a coflection of legends in Pali, relating the history of Buddha’s ^ans- 
migration before he was born as Gotama. The great antiquity of this work is aut|^nticated 
hr its forming part of the sacred canon of the Southern Buddhists, which was finally settled at 
the last Council in 246 b.c The collection has long been known as a storehouse of ancient 
fables, and as the mo^ original attainable source to which almost the whole of this kind of 
literature, from the Panchatantra and Pilpay’s fables down to the nursery stories of the present 
day, is traceable ; and it has been considered desirable, in tlgit interest of Buddhistic studies as 
well as for more general literary purposes, that an edition and translation of the complete 
work should be prepared. The present publication is intended to supply this want. — Athenceum, 

Jenkidb'a Vert-Pooket Lexiooxft — An Enolish Dictionary of all 

except Familiar Words ; including the principal Scientific and Technical Terms, 
and Foreign Moneys, Weights and Masures. By Jabkz Jenkins. 64ino., 
pp.*5C4, cloth. Is. 6ff. 

Johnson*— OiUKNTAi. Relioxons. See Trubner’a Oriental Series. 

Ealid-i-Afghani. — Ttianslation OP THE Kali8-x-Apgiiani, the Text- 
book for the Pakkhto Kxatninution, with Notes, Historical, Geographical, 
Grammatical, and Explanattjry. By Trevor Cuicuele Plowdejt. Imp. 8vo. 
pp. XX. and 406^ with a Map. Lahorg^ 1875. £2 2#. 

Kasika. — A Commentary on Grammatical Aphorisms. By 

I^AXDiT Jayaditya.^ Edited by Pandit Bala SastuI, Prof. Sansk. Coll., 
Benares. First part, 8vo. pp. 490. 16«. 

Kellogg. — A Grammar op the Hindi LANGtrAOE, in which are treated 
the Standard Hindi, Brai, and the Eastern IJimlt of the Bamayan of Tulsi 
Das ; also the Colloquial Dialects of Murwar, Kumaoii; Avndh, Bughclkhand, 
Bhojpur, etc., with Copious Philological Notes. By the Kcv. S. H. Kellogg, 
M.A. Royal 8vo. cloth, fp. 400. 2ls. 

Kern. — The Aryabhatiya, with the Commentary Bhataclipika of 
Paraniadi 9 vara, edited by Dr. H. Kern. ^to. pp. xli. and 107* Os. 

Kern. — The Britat-SanhitA ; or, Complete System of Natural 
Astrology of Varaha* Mi hi ra. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. 
Kern, Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Leyden. Part 1. 8vo. pp. 50, 
stitched. Parts 2 and 3 pp. 51 -'154. Part 4 pp. 155-210. Part 5 pp. 21 1-206, 
Part 6 pp. 267-330. Price 2s. each part. [ Wiil be completed in Aine l*arts, 

Khirad-Afroz (The Illuminator of the Understanding). By Maulavf 
Uaffzu*d-din. A new edition of the Hindustani 'fext, carefolly revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B. Eastwick, M.JP., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., M. U.A.S., Professor of HindOstani at the late East India Company’s 
College at Haileybury. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 321. 18«. 

Kidd. — Catalogue oe the Chinese Library of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. By the Rev. S. Kidd. 8vo. pp. 58, sewed, 

Kielhom. — A Grammar of the Sanskrit Language. By F^Kielhorn, 
Ph.D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies in Deccan College. Registered 
under Act xxv. of 1867. Demy 8vo. pp. xvi. 260. cloth. 1870. 10^9. 6^. 

Kielhom. — Katyayana and Patanjali. Their Relation to each other 
and to Panini. By P. Kielhorn, Ph. D., Prof, of Orient. Lang. Pouna. 8vo. 
pp. 64. 1876. 8«. 6d, 

Xil^onr. — Hebrew ob Iberian Race, including the Pelasgians, 
the Phenicians, the Jews, the British, and others. By Henry Kiloour. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. 76. 1872. 2«. 6d. 

Kistner. — Buddha and his Doctrines. A Bibliographical Essay. By 
OiTO Kistner. Imperial 8vo., pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 2s. 6d, 
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Xooli. — A H1ST0RTCA.L GKA.MHAB OP THE Enolisii Lahouage. By C- F. 
Koch.^ Translated into English. Edited, Enlarged, and Annotated by the Rev. 
R. Mobris, LL.D., M.A. [Nearly ready* 

Koran (The). Arabic text, lithographed in Oudh, ,a.h. 1284 (1867). 

16mo. pp. 942. Is* / 

Koran^(Tiie). — See Sale, and Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

Kramers* New Pocket Dictionary of the English and Dutch 

Lanquaoeb. Royal 32ni^. cloth, pp. xvi. and 714. 4^. 

Kxoeger. — The Minnesinger oe Germany. By A. E. Kroeqeb. 12mo. 
cloth, pp. vi. and 284. 7«. 

Contents. — Chapter I. The Minnesinger and thU Minnesong. — II. The Minnelay.*-— III. The 
Divine MinriCsong.— IV. Walthcr von der Vogel weide. — V. Ulrich von Lichtenstein. — ^VI. The 
Metrical Romances of the Minnesinger and Gottfried von Strassburg’s * Tristan and Isolde.** 

Lacombe. — Dictionnaire et Orammaire de la Langue des Cris, 
par le Rev. P5re Alb. Lacombe. Bvo. paper, pp. xx. and 7l3,iv. ai^ 190. 21^*. 
Laghu Kaumudf. A Sa^iskrit Grammar. By Varadaraja. With an English 
Version, Commentary, and References. By James 11. Ballantvnk, LL D., 
Principal of the Sanskrit College, Benares. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 424, cloth. 
£\ II*. 6d. 

Land. — The Principles of H:|‘.brew Grammar. By J. P. N. Land, 
Professor of Logic and Metaphypic in the University of Leyden. Translated 
from the Dutch by Reginald Lane Poole, Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. 
Sounds. Part 11. Words. Crown 8vo. pp. xx. and 220, cloth. Is* 6cf. 

Legge. — Confucianism in Helation to Christianity. A Paper 
Read before the Missionary Conference in Shanghai, on May 11, 1B77. By 
Rev. James Leggb, D.D., LL.D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 12. 1877* 1*. ^d, 

Legge. — The Chinese Classics. With a Translation, Critical and 
Kxegetical Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes. By James Leooe, 
n.D., of the London Missionary Society, In seven vols. 

Yol. 1. containing Oonfucian Anaiects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of 
the Mean. 8vo. pp. 52(i, cloth. £;Z 2*. ' 

Yol. 11., containing the Works of Mencius. 8vo. pp. 034, cloth. £2 2a. 

Yol. III. Part 1. containing the First Part of the Shoo- King, or the Books of 
Tang, the Books of Yu, the Books of Hea, the Books of Shang, and the Pro- 
«legomeiia. Royal 8vo. pp. viii. and 280, cloth. £2 2s. 

Yol. III. Part XL containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo- King, or the Books of 
Chow, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. pp. 281 — 73(i, cloth. £2 2s. 

Yol. IVv Part 1. containing the First Part of the She-King, or the Lessons from 
the States ; and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 182-244. £2 2s. 

Yol. IV. Part 11. containing the 2nd, 3rd and 4tb Parts of the She-King, or the 
Minor Odes of the Kingdom, the Greater Odes of the Kingdom, the Sacrificial 
Odes and Praise-Songs, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 540. £2 2s. 

Yol. V. Part I. containing Dukes Yin, Hwan, Chwang, Min, He, M^an, Seuen, 
and Ch^hlg ; and the I’rolegomena. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. xii., 148 and 41U. 
£2 2s. 

Yol. V. Part II. Contents : — Dukes Seang, Ch'aon, Ting, and Gal, with Tso's 
Appendix, and the Indexes. Royal Svo. cloth, pp. 526. £2 2s* 

Legge. — ^ Che Chinese Classics. Translated into English. With 
Preliminary Essays and Explanatory Notes. By James Legos, D.D., LL.D. 
Yol. 1. The Life and Teachings of Confucius. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. vi. and 
338. 10*. ed. 

Yol. IT. The Life and Works of Mencius. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. 412. 12a. 

\o\. 111. The She King, or The Book of Poetry. Crown 8vo., cloth, pp. viii. 
and 432. 12a. > . 
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Legge. — IxATTOUKAi. LEcrrimE ow the CoNsriTTmiro oe a Chinese Chate 
in the University of Oxford. Delivered in the Sheldonian Theatf^, Oct. 27th, 
1S7(), by Rev. James Leoge, M.A., LL.D., Professor of the Chinese Language 
and Literature aA Oxford. 8vo. pp« 28, sewed. 

Leigh.— The Belioion op the Woeed. By H. Stone Leigh.* 12mo. 
pp. xii. 66, cloth. 1869. 2a. 6d. 

Leitner. — Introduction to a Philosophical Grammar op Arabic. 
Being an Attempt to Discover a Few Simple Principles in Arabic Grammar. 
By G. W. Lbitnbh. 8vo. sewed, pp. 52. Lahore^ 4a. 

Leitner. — Sinin-I-Islam. BeiAg a Sketch of the History and 

Literature of Muhammadanism and their place in Universal History. For the 
use of Maulvis, By G. W. Leitner. Part 1. The Karly History of Arabia 
to*the fall of the Abassides. dvo. sewed. Lahore, 6a. 

Leland.-%-THE Enolish Gipsies and their Language. By Charles 
G. Leland. Second Edition. Crown Bvo. cloth, ^p. 276. 7a. 6^. 

Leland. — The Breitmann Ballads. The only Authorized Edition. 
Complete in I vol., including Nineteen Ballads illustrating his Travels in Europe 
(never before printed), with Comments by Fritz Schwackenharnmer. By Charlkh 
G. Leland. Crown 8vo. handsomely bbund in cloth, pp. xxviii. and 292. 6a. 

Hans Breitmann’s Party. With other Ballads. By Charles 
G. Leland. Tenth Edition. Square, pp. xvi. and 74, cloth. 2a. 6d. 

Hans Breitmann’s Christmas. With other Ballads. By Charles 
G« Leland. Second edition. Square, pp. 80, sewed, la. 

Hans Breitmann as a Politician. By Charles G. Leland. Second 
edition. Square, pp. 7 2f sewed, la. 

Hans Breitmann in Church. With othjer Ballads. By Charles 
G. Leland. With an Introduction and Glossary. Second edition. Square, 
pp. 80, sewed. la. 

Hans Breitmann as an Uhlan. Six New Ballads, with a Glossary. 
Square, pp. 72, sewed. la. 

Leland. — ^Fusang ; or, the Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist 
Priests in the Fifth Century. By Charles G. Leland. Gr. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xix. and 212. 7a. 6d. 

Leland. — English Gipsy Songs. In Bommany, with Metrical English 
Translations. By Charles Q. Leland, Author of ^‘The Knglis^ Gipsies,*’ 
etc.; Prof. E. H. Palmer; and Janet Tuckey. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. 
and 276. 7a. %d, 

Leland. — Pidgin-English Sing-Song ; or Songs and Stories in the 
China-English Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Charles G. Leland. Fcap, 
8vo. cl., pp. viii. and 140. 1876. 5a. ^ 

Leo. — Four Chapters of North’s Plutarch. Containing the Lives 
of CaiuB Marcius Coriolanus, Julius Csesar, Marcus Antoninus, and Marcus 
Brutus, as Sources to Shakespeare's Tragedies, Coriolanus, Julius Ceesar, and 
Antony and Cleopatra ; and partly to Hamlet and Timon of Athens. Photo- 
lithographed in the size of the Edition of 1595. With Preface, Notes com. 
paring the Text of the Editions of 1579, 1595, 1603, and 1612; and Reference 
Notes to the Text of the Tragedies of Shakespeare. Edited by Prof. F. A. 
Lbo, Ph.D. In one volume, folio, elegantly bound, pp. 22 of letterpress and 
130 pp. of facsimiles. £l 11s. 6d. 

The Library Edition is limited to 250 copies, at the price £1 lls. 6d, 

Of the Amateur Edition 50 copies have been struck off on a superior large 
hand-made paper, price £3 3s, per copy. 
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Leoiiowdxis. — T he English Goyeeness a.t the Siamese Couet - 
bein§^ P^ecollections of six years in the Royal Palace at Bangkok, By Anna 
Hauhiette Lroxowens. With Illustrations from Photographs presented to 
the Author by the King of Siam. 8vo. cloth, pp, x. an4vd32» 1870 128. 

LeonoVens. — T he Romakce op Siakese Hakbm Life. By Mrs. Anna 

H. Leonowen?, Author of “ The English Governess at the Siamese Court.” 
With 17 Illustrations, principally from Photographs, by ihe permission of J. 
Thomson, Esq. Crown ^vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 278. 148. 

Literature. — Transactions of the Royal Society op Literature of 
the United Kingdom. First Series, B^parts in 3 vols. 4to. plates ; .^1827'-39. 
Second Series, 10 vols. or 30 parts, and vol. xi. parts 1 and 2, plates, 
1843-70. A complete set, as far as published, £10 108. A list of the contents 
of the volumes and parts on application. 

Lobscheid.- -English and Chinese Dictionary, with the Punti and 
Mandarin Pronunciation. By the Rev. W. Lobschtjed, K night? of Francis 
Joseph, C. M.I. U.G.SfA., N.Z.B.S.V., etc. Folio, pp. viii. and 2016. In Fjir 
Parts. 88. 

Lobscheid. — Chinese and English Dictionary, Arranged according to 
the Radicals. By the Rev. W. Lobsciif.id. Knight of Francis Joseph, 
C.M.I.R.G.S.A., NJZ.B.S.V., 1 vol. imp. 8vo. double columns, pp. 600, 
bound. £2 6.y. 

Ludewig. — The Literature of American Aboriginal Languages. By 
Hkuman E, Lunnwia With Additions and Corrections by Professor Wm. W. 
Turner. Edited by Nicolas TiiuimKji. 8vo. fly and general Title, 2 leaves ; Dr. 
Liidewig’s Preface, pp. v. — viii. ; Editor's Preface, pp. iv. — xii ; Biographical 
IVferaoir of Dr. Ludewig, pp. xiii. — xiv. ; and Introductory Biographical Notices, 
pp. xiv — xxiv., followed by List of Contents.* Then follow Dr. Ludewig's 
Bibliotheca Glottica, alphabetically arranged, with Additions by the Editor, pp. 
1 — 2(»9 ; Professor I urn^r’s Additions, with those of the Editor to the same, 
also alpliabetically arranged, pp. 210 — 246; Index, pp. 247 — 256; and List ot 
Errata, pp. 2o7, 258. Handsomely bound in cloth. 10s. 6d, 

Luzzatto. — Ckammar of the Biblical Chaldatc Language and the 
Talmud Babylon ical Idioms. By S. D. JiUzzATTO. Translated from the 
Italian by J. S- Goldammer. Cr. 8vo. cl., pp. 122- 78. 6^?. 

Haegowan. — A Manual of the Amoy Colloquial. By Rev. J. 
Macooavax, of the London Missionary Society. 8vo. sewed, pp. xvii. and 200. 
Amoyt, 1871. £l Is. 

Mackay. — The Gaelic Etymology of the Languages of Western 
Europe, and more especially of the Englis^h and Lowland Scotch, and of their 
Slang, Cant, and Colloquial Dialects. Bv Charles Mackay, LL.D. Royal 
8 VO. cloth, pp. xxxii. and 604. 428. 

McClatchiB^ — A Translation of Section Forty-nine of the 
C omplete Works ** of the Philosopher Choo-Foo-Tze, with Explanatory 
Notes. By the Rev. Thomas McClatchie, M.A. Small 4 to. pp. xviii. and 
162. 128. 6rf. 

Maclay and Baldwin. — An Alphabetic Dictionary op the Chinese 
Language in the Foochow Dialect. By Rev. R. S. Maclay, D.D., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, and Rev. C. C. Baldwin,^ AM., of the American 
Board of Mission. 8 vo. half- bound, pp. 1132. Foochow, 1671. i£4 48. 

Mahabharata. Translated into Hindi for Madan Mohun Bhatt, by 
Kiushnachandradhabmadhikakin of Benares. (Containing all but the 
HarivansSL.) 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, pp. 574, 810, and 1106. £3 38. 
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Haha-VirfuCSIiarita ; or, the Adventures of the Great Hero Hama. 
An Indian Drama in Seven Acta. Translated into English Pro0e from the 
Sanskrit of Bhavabhuti. By John PicxFOKn, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth. 5s. 

Maino-i-lPiard (The Book of the). — The Pazand and Sanskrit 

Texts (in Roman characters) as arranged by Neriosengh Dhaval^ in the 
fifteenth century. With an English translation, a Glossary of the Pazand 
texts, containing the Sanskrit, Rosian, and Pahlavi equivalents, a sketch of 
Pazand Grammar, and an Introduction. By W. West. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
48+, 1871. 16j. • 

Maltby. —A PBACTicAii Handbook of the ITrtta ok Odiya Language. 
Bv Thomas J. Maltby, Esq., Madras C.S. 8vo. pp. xiii. and 201. 1874. 

lOs. ea. 

Manava-KalparSutra ; being a portion of this ancient Work on Yaidik 
Rites, together with the Commentary of Kumarila-Swamin. A Facsimile of 
the M9. No. 17, in the Library of Her Majesty's Home Government for India. 
With a Preface by Theodor Goldstuckku. Obldhg folio, pp. 26*8 of letter- 
press and 121 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. £4 4s. 

Manipnlus Vocabulomni ; A Rhyming Dictionary of the English 
Language. By Peter Levins (1570) IC^dited, with an Alphabetical Index, by 
Hexry B. Wheatley. 8vo. pp?xvi. and 870, cloth. 14s. 

Manning.— An Inquiky into tub Ciiaractek and Origin op the 
Po^kSEssivB Auomknt in English and in Cognate Dialects. By the late 
James Manni».o, Q.A.S., Recorder of Oxford. Svo.pp. iv. and 90. 2it, 

March. — A Comparative Grammar of the ANGLOrSAXON Language ; 
in which its forms are illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Gothic, Old Saxon, OldT Friesic, Old Norse, and Old High-Qerman. By 
Fhancis a. March, LL.D. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 253. 1877. 10s. 

^Mariette. — The Monuments of Upper Egypt. A Translation of the 
Itineraire de la Ifhute Egypte, of Auguste Marietta Bey. By Alphonse 
Mauribtte. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, pp. VU.-2G1. 78. iid. 

Markham. — Quichua Gram:m:ar and Dictionary. Contributions to- 
wards a Grammar and Dictionary of Quichua, the Language of the Yncas of 
Peru; collected by Ci.embnts R. Markham, F.S.A., Corr. Mem. of the Uni- 
versity of Chile. Author of Cuzco and Lima,'' and '^Travels in Peru and 
India." In one voL crown 8vo., pp. 223, cloth. £1. lls. 

Markham. — Oli^nxa: A Dbama in the Quicuxta Language. Text, 
Translation, and Introduction, By Clements U. Markham, F.R.G.S. Grown 
8vo., pp. 128, cloth. 78. 6d, 

Markham. — ^A Meuoib of the Lady Ana be Osobto, Countess of 
Chinchon, and Yice-Quecn of Peru, a.d. 1629-39. With a Flea for the 
Correct Spelling of the Chinchona Genus. By Clembnts R. MaAkuam, C.B., 
F.It.S., Commendador da Real Ordem de Christo, Socius Academise Cuesareee 
Naturse Curiosorum Cognomen Chinchon. Small 4to, pp. 112. With a Map, 
2 Plates, anR numerous Illustrations, lloxburghe binding. 288. 

Markham. — ^The Nakbatives of the Mission of George Bogle, 
B.C.S., to the Teshu Lama, and of the Journey of Thomas Manning to Lh^u. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, and lives of Mr. Bogle and Mr. Manning, 
by Clements R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S. Demy 8vo., with Maps and Illus- 
trations, pp. clxi. 314, cl. 218. 

Marsden’fl Numismata Orientalia. New International Edition. 
See under Numibmata Orientalla. 
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Hason. — ^T he Pau Text of KIaciichayano’s Geami^ab, "wnTn English 
Axnotctions. By Francis Mason, D.D. I. The Text Aphorisms, 1 to 673. 
II. The P.nglish Annotations, including the various Readings of six independent 
Burmese Manuscripts, the Singalese Text on Verbs, and* the Cambodian Text 
on Syntax. To which is added a Concordance of the Aphorismsf*' In Two 
ParYs. Bvo. sewed, pp. 208, 75, and *28. Toongoo, 1871. 

Mathews. — Abhatiam ben Ezra’s Unedited Commentjary on the Can- 
Tict.FS, the Hebrew Text after two MS., with English Translation by H. J. 
Mathews, B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 8vo. cl. limp, pp. x., 34, 24. 2«. 6rf. 

Mathuraprasada Misra. — A Trilingual Dictionary, being a cgniprc- 

hensive Lexicon in English, Urdfi, adtl Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in 
English, and in Urdd and Hindi in the Roman Character. By MathuhA- 
PRASADA Misha, Second Master, Queen’s College, Benares. 8vo. pp. xv. and 
1330, cloth. Benares, 1865. ^2 2s, ^ 

Matthews. — Etunolog^y and Philology of the Hidatsa Indians. 
By Washincston Matthews, Assistant Surgeon, U.S. Army. Contents : — 
Ethnography, Philology, Grammar, Dictionary, and English- Hidatsa Voca- 
bulary. 8vo. cloth. £1 11#. dd. 

Mayers. — Illustrations of the .Lamaist System in Tibet, drawn from 
Chinese Sources. By FuEnKUick Mayfus, Esq., of Her Britannic 

Majesty's Consular Service, China. 8vo. pp. 21, sewed. 1869. 1#. ^d. 

Mayers — The Chinese Header’s Manual. A Handbook of Bio- 
graphical, Historical, Mythological, and General Literary Reference. By W. 
K Maykus, Chinese Secretary to H. B. M.'s Legation at Peking, F.R.G.S., 
etc., etc. Demy 8vo. Jjp. xxiv. and 440. £l 5#. 

Mayers. — Treaties between the Empire *of China and Foreign 
Powers, together with Regulations for the Conduct of Foreign Trade, etc. 
Edited by W. F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary to H.B.M.'s Legation at Peking. , 
8vo. cloth, pp. 24G. 1877. 25#. 

Mayers. — The Chinese Government. A Manual of Chinese Titles, 
Categorically arranged, and Explained with an Appendix. By W. F. Mayf.rs, 
Chinese Secretary to H.B.M.’s Legation at Peking. Royal 8vo. cloth, 
pp. viii.— 160. 1878. d6l 8#. 

Mayers. — The Anglo-Chinesb Calendar Manual. A Handbook of 
Reference for the Determination of Chinese Dates during the period from 
1860 to 1879. With Comparative Tables of Annual and Mensual Designations, 
etc. /Jompiled by W. F. Mayeus, Chinese Secretary, H.B.M.'s Legation, 
Peking. 2nd Edition. Sewed, pp. 28. 7#. ^d, 

Medlmrst. — Chinese Dialogues, Questions, and Familiar Sentences, 
literally translated into English, with a view to promote commercial intercourse 
and assist beginners in the Language. By the late W. H. Medhubst, D.D. 
A new and enlarged Edition. 8vo. pp. 226. 18#. 

Megasthenbs. — Ancient India as Described by Megasxhen£s and 
Arrian. Being a Translation of the Fragments of the Indika of iVlegasthen^s 
collected by Dr. Schwanbekk, and of the First Part of the Indika of Arrian. 
By J. W. McCuindle, M.A., Principal of the Government College, Patna, 
etc. With Introduction, Notes, and Map of Ancient India. Post 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xii.‘-224. 1877. 7#. 6<f. 

Megha-Duta (The). (Cloud-Messenger.) By Kalidasa. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English verse, with Notes and Illustrations. By the 
late H. H. Wilson,'M. A., F. R.S., Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, etc., etc. The Vocabulary by Francis Johnson, sometime 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the College of the Honourable the East India 
Company, Hailey bury. New Edition. 4to. cloth, pp. xi. and 180. 10#. 6<f. 
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Memoirs road before the AsTHRoroioGicAii Sociktt op London, 1 868 
8 vo .9 pp. 542, cloth. 2lJ^. m 

Memoirs read before the ANTnaopoi^aicAD Socrerr op London, 1865-6. 
Vol^II. 8vo. ,^p. X. 464, cloth. 2 In. 

Mills — The Indian Saint; or, Buddha and Buddhism . — Jt Sketch 
Historical and Critical. By G. D. B. Midls. 8vo. cl., pp. 192. 7«. 6ef. 

Minocheheiji. — Pahlavi, Gujarati, and ENODisn: DrunoNART. By 
Jamaspji Dastuk MiNOcHEHEiiJi Jamasp A#ana, Fellow of the University of 
Bombay, and Member of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

I. (To be completed in thnee volumes.) Demy 8vo. pp. clxxix and 188, 
with Photographic Portrait of the Author. 14«.^ 

Mirkhond. — The History of the AtAbeks of Syria and Persia. 
By Muhammed Ben Khawendsiiah Ben Mahmud, commonly called 
Mihkh6nd. Now first Edited from the Collation of Sixteen MSS., by 
,W. Mouley, Barrister-at-law, M.R.A.S. To which is added a Series 
of Facsimiles of the Coins struck by the At&l^ks, arranged and described 
by W. S. W. Vaux, M.A., M.lt.A.S. Roy. 8vo. cloth, 7 plates, pp. 118. 
1848. 7s. 6d. 

Mitra. — The Antiouities op Orissa. By Hajendralala Mitra. 
Vol. I. Published under Ord^s of the Government of India. Folio, cloth, ^ 
pp. 180. With a Map and 30 Plates. 4«. 

Molesworth. — A Dictionary, Marathi and Enolish. Compiled by 
J. T. Mo DPR WORTH, assisted by George and Thomas Candy. Second Edition^ 
revised and ediarged. By J. T. Molesworth. Royal 4to. pp. xxx and 922, 
boards. Bombay, 1857. X3 3«. 

Molesworth. — A Compendium op Molesworth’s Marathi and English 
Dictionary. By Bara Padmanjti. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xx. and 624. 21». 

Mullendorff. — Manual of Chinese IjiBLiooRAPHY, boinpf a List of 
Works and Essays relating to China. By P, G, and O, P. von Mullendorff, 
Interpreters to Consulates at Shanghai and Tientsin. 8vo. pp. viii. 

and 378. £\ lOs. 

Morley. — A Descriptive Catalogue of the Historical Manuscripts 
in the Arabic and Persian Languages preserved in the Library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By William H. Morley, 
M.R.A.S, 8vo. pp. viii. and IdO, sewed. London, 1854. 2s. 6^. 

Morris. — A Descriptive and Historical Account op the Godavery 
District in the Presidency of Madras By Henry Morris, foAierly of the 
Madras Civil Service. Author of a History of India for Use in Schools*’ 
and other works. 8vo. cloth (with a map), pp. xii. and 390. 1878. Pis. 

Morrison. — A Dictionary of the Chinese Language. By the Rev. 
R. Morrison, D.D. Two vols. Vol. I. pp. x. and 762; Vol. II. pp. 828« 
cloth. Shanghae, 1865. £6 6a, • 

Muhammed. — The Life of Muhammed. Based on Muhammed Ibxi 
Ishak By Abd El Malik Ibn Uisham. Edited by Dr. Ferdinand WUstbn- 
FELD. The Arabic Text. 8vo. pp. 1026, sewed. Price 21s. Introduction, 
Notes, and Index in German. 8vo. pp. Ixxii. and 266, sewed* 7s. Gd, Each 
part sold separately. 

The text based on the Manuscripts of the Berlin, Ijcipsic, Gotha and Leyden Libraries, has 

been carefully revised by the learned editor, and printed with the utmost exactness. 

Muir. — Original Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History of the 
People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and 
Illustrated by John Muir, Esq., D.O.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 

Vol. 1. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Inquiry 
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into its existence in the Vedic Age. Second Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged. 

8vo. pp. XX. 532, cloth. 1868. 21«. 

Vol. II. 'ilie Trans- Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, and their Affinity with the 

‘Western Branches of the Aryan Race. Second Edition, re'^i^ed, with Additions. 

8vo. pp. xxxii. and 512, cloth. 1871. 21«. 

Vol. IIP. The Vedas: Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on 

their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 

8vo. pp. xxxii. 312, cloth. 1868. 16^. • 

Vol. IV. Comparison of the yedic with the later representations of the principal 

Indian Deities. Second Edition Revised. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 524, cloth. 1873. 21^. 

Vol. V. Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mythology, ^^Itgious 

Ideas, Life and Manners of the Indians in the Vedic Age. 8vo. pp. xvi. 4S>2, cloth, 

1870. 2 Is. 

“ Uuller. — Thk Sacked Hymns of the Brahmins, as preserved .to us 
in the oldest collection of religious poetry, the Rig- Veda -Sanhita, translated and 
explained. By F. Max Mull-kr, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College ;n^rofessor 
of Comparative Phiiolc^gy at Oxford ; Foreign Member of the Institute of 
France, etc , etc. Volume 1. Hymns to the Maruts or the Storm Gods. 8vo. 
pp clii. anil 264. 12^. 6^. 

Miiller. — The Hymns of tue Hto-Veda in the Rnmhita and Pada Texts. 
Reprinted from the iildilio Princepsi By 4’. Max Mulleh, M.A., etc. Second 
edition. With the Two Texts on Paiallel Pages. In 2 vols. 8vo., pp. 1700, 
sewed. 32.f. 

Muller.' — LKoriruE on Buddhist Niititjsm. By F. Max Mulder, 
M.A., Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford ; Mem- 
ber of the French Institute, etc. Delivered before the General Meeting of the 
Association of German Philologists, at Kiel, 28th September, ISG9. (Translated 
from the Oe. man.) Sewed. 1869. L*. « 

Nagananda; ok the Joy of the Snake-World. A Buddhist Drama 
in Five Acts Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the 
Sanskrit of Sri-Uarsha-De.va. By Palmer Boyd, B.A * Sanskrit Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, With an Introduction by Professor Cowell. 
Crown 8 VO., pp. xvi. an<l 100, cloth. 4«. 6</, 

Nalopakhynnam. — Story of Nala ; an Episode of the Maha-Bliarata. 
'I’he Sanskrit Text, with Vocabulary, Analysis, and Introduction, By Monieu 
Williams, M.A. The Metrical Translation by the Very Rev. II. H. Milman, 
D.D. 8va. cl. 15s. 

NaradiyacDharlna Sastram; ob, the Ibstitdtes of Xabada. Trans- 

lated j'or tlie First Time from the unpublished Sanskrit original. By Dr. Julius 
Jolly, University, Wurzburg, With a Preface, Notes chiefly critical, an Index 
of Quotations from Naruda in tin* principal Indian Digests, and a general Index. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xxxv. 144, cloth, 10#. 6d. 

Mewman. — A Dictionary op Modern Arabic — 1. Anglo- Arabic 
Dictionary! 2. Anglo-Arabic Vocabulary. 3, Arabo-English Dictionary. By 
P. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University College, London. In 2 
vols. crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 876—464, cloth, jgl Is. 

Newman. — A Handbook of Modebn Ababxc, consisting of a Practical 
Grammar, with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in a 
European Type. By F. W. Nkwman, Emeritus Professor of University 
College, London ; formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Post 8vo. pp. 
XX. and 192, cloth. i.ondon, 1866. 6s. 

Newman.^ — T he Text of the Iguvine Inscriftions, with interlinear 
Latin Translation and Notes. By Francis W. Newman, late Professor of 
Latin at University College, London. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 54, sewed. 2s. 
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Newman. — OmirociPT : or, a simple mode of Accenting English, for 
the advantage of Foreigners and of all Learners. By Francis Newman, 
Emeritus Professor of University College, London. 8yo. pp. 28, sewed. 1869. Is. 

Nodal.-^EmsMENfos db GkamAtica Quighua 6 Ibxoma be bos Yncas. 
Baje^os Auspicios de la Bedeutora, Sociedad de Fil&ntropos para mejorar la 
suerte de los Aborijenes Peruanos. Per el Dr. Josb Fernandez Nodal, 
Abogado de los Tribunales de Justicta de la Bept&blica del PerCi. Koyal 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 441. Appendix, pp. 9. £l Is. 

Nodal. — Los ViNcuLos be Ollanta t Ct7si-Kcuyi:.i.or. Drama en 
QmcHUA. Obra Compilada y Espurgada con la Version Castellana al Frente 
de su Testo por el Dr. Jose FeI^nandee Nodal, Abogado de los Tribunales 
de Justicia de la Repdblica del Perd. Bajo loS Auspicios de la Redentora 
Sociedad de Fil&ntropos para Mejoror la Suerte de los Aborijenes Peruanos. 
Kt>y. 8vo. bds. pp. 70, 1874. 7jf. 6d. 

Notley.a -A Comparative Gil^.mmar op the French, Italian, Spanish, 
AND Portuguese Languages. By Edwin A. NexLEY. Crown oblong 8vo. 
clutU, pp. XV. and 396. Is, fSd, 

Numismata Orientalia. — The International NirMrsMAXA Ouientalta. 
Edited by Edward Thomas, F.R.S., etc. Vol. I. Illustrated with 20 Plates 
and a Map. Royal 4to. cloth. «i£3 13f. 6r/. 

Also in 6 Parts sold separately, viz. : — 

Part I. — Ancient Indian Weights. By E. Thomas, F. R.S., etc. Royal 4to. sowed, 
pp, 84, with a Plate and a Map of the India of Manu. 9 a-. Hd. ^ 

Part II. — Coinsof the Urtuki Turkumans. By Stanley Lane Poole, Corpus 
Chri.sti College Oxford. Iloyal 4to. sewed, pp 44, with 6 Plates. Oa. 

Part 111. The Coinage of Lydia and Persia, from the Earliest Times to the Fall 
of the Dynasty of the Achseinenidse. By Barclay V. Head, Assistant- 
Keeper of Coins, British Museum. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. viii. and 56, with 
three* Autotype Plates. 10.y. 6e/. 

Part IV. The Coins of the Tuluni Dynast;y. By Edward Thomas Rogers. 
Koyal 4to. sewed, pp. iv. and 22, and I IMate. 5 a. 

Fart V. The Parthian Coinage. By Percy Gardner, M.A. Royal 4to. sewed, 
pp. iv. and 65, with 8 Autotype Plates. 1 8a. 

Part VI. On the Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon. With a Discussion of 
the Ceylon Date of the Buddha’s Death. By T. W. Rhys Davids, Barrister- 
at-Law, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. 60, with I’late. 
10a. 

Nutt. — Fragments of a Samaritan Targtjm. Edited from a Bodleian 
MS. With an Introduction, containing a Sketch of Samaritan History, 
Dogma, and Literature. By J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii., 
172, and 84. With Plate. 1874. 15#. 

Nutt. — A Sketch of Samaritan History, Dogma, anb Literature. 
Published as an Introduction to Fragments of a Samaritan Targum. By 
J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 172. 1874. 5a. 

Nutt. — Two Treatises on Verbs containing Feeble anb Double 
Letters by R. Jehuda Hayug of Fez, translated into Hebrew from the original 
Arabic by K. Moses Gikatilia, of Cordova; with tbc Treatise on Punctuation 
b}r the same Author, lranslat<^ by Aben Ezra. Edited from Bodleian MSS. 
with an English Translation by J. \V. Nu'it, M.A, Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. 312. 
1870. 7a. 6rf. 

Oera Linda Book, from a Manuscript of the Thirteenth Century, 
with the permission of the Proprietor, C. Over de Linden, of the Ilcldcr* 
The Original Frisian Text, as verified by Dr. J. O. Ottema; accompanied 
by an English Version of £>r. Ottema’s Dutch Translation, by William R. 
Sandbach. 8vo. cl. pp. xxvii. and 223. 5a. 
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OUanta: A Dbama in the Qtjichtta Lanofaoe, See under Maukham 
and under Nodal. 

Oriental Congpress. — Report of the Proceedings of the Second Interna- 

tional Congress of Orientalists held in London, 1874:, Roy. %vo. paper, ^p. 76. 5s, 

Oriental Congress. — Transactions of the Second Session or the 
International Conuuesh op Orientalists, held in London in September, 
1874. Editt^d by Roubut K. Douglas, Ilonorary SecSbtary. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, pp. viii. and 456. ^Is, 

Osbnm. — The Monumental History of Egypt, as recorded on the 

Ruins of her Temples, Palaces, and Tond[>s. By William Osburn. HfiTstrated 
with Maps, Plates, etc., 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xii. and 461 ; vii. and 643, cloth. 
£2 2s. 

Vol. I. — From the Colonization of the Valley to the Visit of the Patriarch Abranr. 

Vol. ir. — From the Visit of Abram to the Exodus. 

Otto. — How TO Learij^ Danish (Duno-Norwegian). A ^Mnnual for 
Students of Danish (Dano- Norwegian). Based on the Ollrodorflfian System of 
Teaching Languages, and adapted for Self- Instruction. By E. C. OtTe. 
C'rown «vo. cloth, pp. xix.“338. 7s. Gd. 

Key to the Exercises. Cloth, pp. 84. 3s. 

Palmer. — Egyptian Chronicles, wifh a hannony of Sacred and 
Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian .and Assyrian Antiquities. 
By William Palmer, M.A.,and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
vols.. 8vo. cloth, DP. Ixxiv. and 428, and viii. and 636. 1}161. 12^'. 

Palmer. — A Concise Dictionary of the Persian Language. By E. 
H. Palmru, M.A., Professor of Arabic in tlio University of Cambridge. 
Square l6mo. pp. viii. and 364, cloth. 10i< 5d. ^ 

Palmer. — Leaves from a Word Hi nter's Note Book. Ihdng some 
Contributions to English Etymology. By the Rev. A. Smytiie Pai.meh, B.A., 
sometime Scholar in the University of Dublin. Cr. 8vo. cl. pp. xii.-iJlG. 7s. 6d. 

Palmer. — The Song of the Reed; and other Pieces. By E. H. 
Palmer, M.A., Cambridge. Crown 8vo. pp. 208, handsomely bound in cloth. 5s. 

Among the Contents will be found translations from Hafiz, from Omer el KheiyAm, and 
from oilier Persian as w^cll as Arabic poets. 

Pand-Namah. — The Pand-NAmah ; or. Books of Counsels. By 
AdaubXd MXuXsfand. Translated from Pehlevi into Gujerathi, by Harbad 
SheriaiQee Da'dabhoy. And from Gujerathi into English by the Rev. Shapurji 
Edalji. Fcap. 8va. sewed. 1870. 5d. 

Pandit’s (A) Remarks on Professor Max Muller’s Translation of the 

Rig-Vbda.” Sanskrit and English. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 1870. 6d. 

Paspati. — Etudes sur les Tchinghianes (Gypsies) ou Bohemiens de 
L’Kmrikr Ottoman. Par Alkxandke G. Paspati, M.D. Large 8vo. sewed, 
pp. xii. and 652. Constantinople, lK7i. 28#. 

Patanjali. — The Vyakarana-Mahabhashya of Patanjali. Edited 
by F. Ktblhorn, Ph.D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Deccan College. 
Yol. T., Part I. pp. 200. 8#. 6d, 

PatelL — CowASJEE Patell’s Chronology, containing corresponding 
Dates of the different Eras used by Christians, Jews, Greeks, HindCis, 
Mohamedans, Parsees, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By Cowasjeb Sorabjeb 
Patell. 4to. pp. viii. and 184, cloth. 50#. 

Peking Gazette. — Translation of the Peking Gazette for 1872, 1873, 
1874, 1875, 1876, and 1877* 9vf». cloth. 10#. 6d. each. 
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Percy. — B ishop Pehcy’s Fouo Manhscbifts — Bauahs and Hokances. 
Edited by John W, Hales, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge; and Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge ; assisted by Professor Child, of Harvard University, Cambridge, U.S.A., 
W. Chappell, Hbq., etc. In 3 volumes. VoL I., pp, 610 ; Vol. 2, pp. 681. ; 
Vol. 3, pp. 640. Demy 8vo. half-bound, £4 4«. Extra demy 8vo. Iqjlf -bound, 
on Whatman’s ribbed paper, £6 6s. Extra royal 8vo., paper covers, on What- 
man’s best ribj^ed paper, £10 10«. Large 4 to., paper covers, on Whatman’s 
best ribbed paper, £12. 

Pfoundes. — ^Fu So Mimi Biikuro. — A BAget op Japanese Notes. 
Bj.Oapt. Pfoundes, of Yokohama. 8vo. sewed, pp. 184. 7s. ^d, 

' Philological Society (Transaolioiis of The^ A Complete Set, in* 

eluding the I'roceedings of the Philological Society for the years I842-l8o3. 
6 yols. The Philological Society’s Tninsactioiis, 1854 to 1876. 15 vols. The 

Philological Society's Extra Volumes. 9 vols. In all 30 vols. 8vo, £19 13s. 6rf. 

Proceeduigs (The) of the Philological Society 1842-1^53. 6 vols. 8vo. £3. 

Transactions of the Philological Society, 1854-1876. 15 vols. 8vo. £10 16s. 

The Volumes for 1867, 1868-9, 1870-2, and 1873-4, are only to bo had in 
complete sets, as above. 

g 9 

Separate Volumes. 

For 1854 ; containing* papers by llcv. J. W. Blakesley, Rev, T, O. Cockayne, 
Rev. J. Davies, Dr. J. W. Donaldson, Dr. Theod. Goldstiickcr, Prof. 1\ I^ewitt 
Key, J. M. Kemble, Dr. R, G, Latham, J. M. Ludlow, Hensleigh Wedgwood, 
etc. 8vo. cl. £1 is. 

For 1855: with papers by Dr. Carl Abel, Dr. W. Block,' Rev. Jno. Davies, Miss 
A. Gurney, Jas, Kennedy, Prof, T. H. Key, Dr. R. G. Latham^ Henry Malden, 
W. Ridley, Thos. Watts, Hensleigh Wedgwood, etc. In 4 parts. 8vo. £1 Is. 

Kamihirol Language of Australia, by Ridley ; and False Etymologies, by 
H. Wetlgwood, scx>aratcly. Is. 

For 1856-7 : with papers by Prof. Aufrccht, Herbert Coleridge, Lewis Kr. Daa, 
M. dc Ilaan, W. C. Jourdain, James Kennedy, Prof. Key, Dr. G. Latham, J. M. 
Ludlow, Rev. J. J. S. Perowne, Hensleigh Wedgwood, R, P. Weymouth, Jos. 
Yates, etc. 7 parts. 8vo. (The Papers relating to the Society's Dictionary 
are omitted.) £1 1«. each volume. 

For 1858 : including the volume of Early English Poems, Lives of the Saints, 
edited from MSS. by F. J. Furnivall ; and papers by Ern. Adams, Prof. 
Aufrccht, Herbert Coleridge, Rev. Francis Crawford, M. do Uaah Hetteina, 
Dr. R. G. Latham, Dr. Lottner, etc. 8vo. cl. 12«. 

For 1859 : with papers by Dr. E. Adams, Prof. Aufrccht, Herb. Coleridge, F. J. 
Furnivall, Prof. T. H. Key, Dr, C. Lottner, Prof. De Morgan, F. Pulszky, 
Hensleigh Wedgwood, etc. 8vo. cl. V2s, 

For 1860-1 : including The Play of the Sacrament; and Pascon agau Arluth, the 
Passion of our l4ord, in Cpmish and English, both from MSS., c^lited by Dr. 
SVhitley Stokes; and papers by Dr. E. Adams, T. F. Barham, Rev. Derwent 
Coleridge, Herbert Coleridge, Sir John F. Davis, Danby P. Fry, Prof. T. H- 
Kcy, Dr. C. Lottner, Bishop Thirlwall, Hensleigh Wedgwood, R. F. Wey- 
mouth, etc. 8vo. d. 12s. 

For 1862-3 ; with papers by C. B. Cayley, D. P. Fry, Prof. Key, H. Malden, 
Rich. Morris, F. W. Newman, Robert Peacock, Hensleigh Wedgwood, R. F. 
Weymouth, etc. 8vo. cl. 12s. 

For 1864 : containing 1. Manning’s (Jas.) Inquiry into the Character and Origin 
of the Possessive Augment in English, etc. ; 2. Newman’s (Francis W.) Text ot 
the Iguvine Inscriptions, with Interlinear Latin Translation ; 3. Barnes's (Dr. 
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Philological Society (Transactions of The) — eontinmd. 

W.) Grammar and Glossary of the Dorset Dialect; 4. Gwrcans An Bys — The 
Creation : a Cornish Mystery, Cornish and English, with Notes by Whitley 
Stokes, etc. 8vo. cl. 12*. ^ ^ 

%parately : Manning’s Inquiry, 3«. — ^Newman's Iguvine Inscrip^on, 3s. — 
Stokes’s Gwrcans An Bys, 8s. 

For 1865 : including Wheatley’s (TI. B.) Dictionary of BcdupMcated Words in the 
English Language; and papers by Prof. Aufrccht, Ed. Brock, C. B. Cayley, 
Kev. A. J. Church, Prof.' T. II. Key, Rev. E. TI. Knowles, Prof. H. Malden, 
lion. G. P. Marsh, John Rhys, Guthbrand Vigfusson, Ucnsleigh Wedgwood, H. 
B- Wheatley, etc. 8vo. cl. 12 j. ^ * • 

For 186G : including 1. Gregor’s (Rev. Walt<‘r) Banffshire Dialect, with Glossary 
of Words omitted by Jamieson; 2. Edmond>torr8 (T.) Glossary of the Shetland 
Dialec't ; and ])apers by Prof. Cassal, C. B. Cayley, Danby P. Fry, ProfT T. II. 
Key, Guthbrand Vigfusson, llensleigh Wedgwood, etc. 8vo. cl. IS^ 

The Volumes for W67, 1868 -9, 1870-2, and 1873 4, arc out of print. 
Besides contrilnilions in the shape of valuable and interesting papers, tins volume foi 
1867 also includes; 1. Peacock’s (Rob. H.) Glossary of the Hundred of Lonsdale; 
and 2. Ellis (A. J.) On Paheotype representing Spoken Sounds; and on the 
Diphthong “ Oy.*' The volume for^l808-9 — 1. Ellis’s (\. J.) Only English 
Proelamation of Henry III. in Oct. 12o8; to ^hich are added “The Cuckoo’s SSoiig 
and “The J’risouei’s Praver,” Lyrics of the XI 11. Century, with Glossary; and 2, 
Stokes’s (Whitley) Cornish Glossary. That for 1870-2 — 1. Murray’s (Jas. A. H.) 
Diah'ct of the SoulhtTii Couuth'S of Scotland, with a linguistical map. Tliat for 
1873-4— 'Swet't’s (11.) History of English Sounds. * 

For 1875-6: containing the Rev. Ricliaixl Morris (President), Fourth and Fifth 
Annual Addr<*ssos. 1. Some Sources of Aryan Mythology by E. Ij. Braiidreth ; 

2. C. B, Ca}loy on Certain Itsilian Diniiiiutive'ls ; 3. Changes made by four 
young Children in Pnmouncing English Words, by Jas. M. Menzies; 4. The 
Manx liUiiguage, by 11, Jeuuer ; 5, The Dialect of West Somerset, by F. T. 
Elwortliy ; 6. English Metre, by Prof. J. Jl. Mayor; 7. Words, Logic, and 
Grammar, by 11. S»eet; 8. The Russian Language amPits Dialects, by W. R. 
MorfiU ; 0. Relics of the Cornish Language in IVlouiit’s Bay, by II. Jenner. 

10. Dialects and Prehistoric Forms of Old English. By Henry Sweet, Esq.; 

11. On the Dialects of Monmouthshire, Herefordshire, Worcestershire, 
Gloucestershire, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, South Warwickshire, ^outh North- 
amx>toiisliire, Buckinghamshire, Hertfordshire, Middlesex, and Surrey, with a 
New Classitication of the English Dialects. By Prince Louis Lucieri Bonaparte 
(with ^Vo Maps), Index, etc. Part I., Gs . ; Part II., 6s, ; Part 111., 2^. 

For 1877- 8-9: containing the President’s (Henry Sweet, Esq.) Sixth and Seventh 
Annual Addresses. 1. Accadian Phonology, by Professor A. H. Sayce ; 2, On 
If era and There in Chaucer, by Dr. R. VVey mouth; 3. The Grammar of the 
Dialect of West Somerset, by P. T. El worthy. Esq. ; 4, English Metre, by 
Professor J. B. Mayor; 5. The Malagasy Language, by the Rev. W. E. 
Cousins;, 6. The Anglo-Cymric Score, by A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S. 8 to, 
Part I., Ss , ; Part II., 7s, 

The Society's Extra Volumes, 

t 

Early English Volume, 1862-64, containing: 1. Liber Cure Cocorum, a.d. c. 
1440. — 2. Ilampole’s (Richard Rolle) Pricke of Conscience, a.d. c, 1340.— 

3. The Castell off Love, a.d. c, 1320. 8vo. cloth. 1865. £\, 

Or separately : Liber Cure Cocorum, Edited by Rich. Morris, 3s. ; Hampole’s 
(Rolle) Pricke of Conscience, edited by Rich. Morris, 12s. ; and The Cast^I off 
Love, edited by Dr. R. F. Weymouth, 6s. 
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Philological Society (Transactions of the) — continued. 

Dan Michel's Ayenbite of Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, in the Kentish 
Dialect, a.d. 1340. From the Autograph MS. in Rrit. Mus. 'Edited with 
Introduction, Marginal Interpretations, and Glossarial Index, by Richard 
Morris. 8vo. dioth. 1866. 12a. ^ 

Levina’s (Peter, a.d. 1570) Manipulus Yocabulorum : a Rhyming Diftionary of 
the English Language. With an Alphabetical Index by 11. B. Wheatley. 8vo. 
cloth. 1867.^ 16«. 

Skeat’s (Rev. W. W.) Mceso-Gothic Glossary, wi^ an Introduction, an Outline of 
Mccso-Gothic Grammar, and a List of Anglo-Saxon aud old and modern Eng- 
lish Words etymologically connected with Moeso-Gothic. 1868. 8vo. cl. 9s. 

Ellis (A. J.) on Early English Pronunciation, jvith especial Reference to 
SItakspere and Chaucer : containing an Investigation of the Correspondence of 
Writing with Speech in England from the Anglo-Saxon Period to the Present 
Day, etc. 4 parts. 8vo. 1869-76. £2, 

MediieviU Greek Texts; A Collection of the Earliest Compositions in Vulgar 
Greek, prior to A.n. 1600. With Prolcgomciiif and Critical Notes by W. 
Wjigjicr. Part 1. Seven Poems, three of which aj^peur for the first time. 
1870. 8vo. lOr. 6d. 

Phillips. — Tnp. Doctuine of Addai^ the AposTiiE. Now first Edited 
in a Complete Form iii the OFiginal Syriac, with iin English Translation and ^ 
Notes. By Geohui^ Phillips, D.D., President of Queen's College, Cambridge. 
8vo. pp. 122, cloth. 7*. 

Picard. — A Nitw Pockkt Dictionary of the English and Dutch 
L\xoitagk8. By II. Picard. Revised and augmented by A. B. Maatjbb 
and II. J. VoQiN. Fifth edition. Small 4to. cloth, 2 >][S. xvi. and 1186. 1877. 

10s. 

Pimentel. — Citadro descriptivo y comparativo de x^as Lengxjas 
IndIgenas de Mexico, o Tvatado de Filologia Mexicana. Par Francisco 
Pimentel. 2 Edicion unica complcta. 3 Volsume 8vo. Mexico^ 1876. 

£2 2.V. 

Pischel. — IIemacandra’s Grammatik her Prakrttspbachen (Siddha- 
hemacandram Adhy.aya VIII.) mit Kritischen und Erlaiitcrnden Anmerkiiiigen. 
Hcrausgcgcbeii von Richard Pischel. Part I. Text und Wortvorzcichuiss. 
8vo. pp. xiv. and 236. 8«. 

Pope. — A Tamil Handbook; or, Full Introduction to the Common 
Dialect of that Language, on the plan of Ollendorff and Arnold. W'ith copious 
Vocabularies, Appendices, containing Reading Lessons, Analyses of Letters, 
Deeds, Complaints, Official Documents, and a Key to the Exercises, By Rev. 
G. U. Pope. Third edition, 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 388. 2ls, 

Prakrita-Prakasa ; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Vararuchi, with the 
Commentary (Manorama) of Dbamaha. The first complete odition of the 
Original Text with Various ^Readings from a Collation of Six Manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society 
and the East India House; with copious Notes, an English Translation, and 
Index of Prakrit words, to which is prefixed an easy Introduction to Prakrit 
Grammar. By E.' B. Cowell. Second issue, with new Preface, and cor- 
rections. 8to. pp. xxxii. and 204. I4a. 

Prianlx. — Qu^aasTioNEs Mosaics ; or, the first part of the Book of 

Genesis compared with the remains of ancient religions. By Osmond de 
Beauvoir Priaulx. 8vo. pp. viii. and 648, cloth. 12a. 

Bdm&yan of Valmiki. — 5 vols. See under Gsiffiih. 
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lAnguistic Puhlicationa of TrUhmr ^ Co. 

fiam Jasan. — A Sanskbit anb English Dictionabt. Being an 
Abridgment of Professor Wilson's Dictionary. With an Appendix explaining 
' the nse^of Affixes in Sanskrit. By Pandit Ram Jasan, Queen's College, 
Benares. Published under the Patronage of the Government, N.W.P, Royal 
8 VO. cloth, pp. ii. and 707. 28«. ^ 

Ham H&. — Essay on the Architecjtube of the Hindus. By Bam Baz, 
Native Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore. With 48 plates. 4to. pp. xiv. and 
64, sewed. London, 1634. £2 2h, « 

Bask. — A Gbammab of tb^^3 Anglo-Saxon Tongue. From the Banish 
of Erasmus Rask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, ‘etc. By Benjamin Thorpe. Second 'edition, 
corrected and improved.^ 18ino. pp. 200, cloth. 5s, 5d, 

Hawlinson. — A Commentary on the Cuneiform Inscriptions op 
Babylonia and Assyria, including Readings of the Inscription on the Nimrud 
Obelisk, and Brief Notice of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
by Major H. C. Hawlinson. 8vo. pp. 84, sewed. London, 1850.^ 2s. 6rf. 

Hawlinson. — Outlines of Assyrian History, from the Inscriptions of 
Nineveh. By Lieut. Col. Rawlinson, C.B. , followed by some Remarks by 

A. H. Layakd, Esq., D.C.L. 8vo., pp. xliv., sewed. London, 1852. Is. 

Hawlinson. — Inscription of Tu-lath^Ptlkser T., King of Assyria, 

B. o, 1160, as translated by Sir H. Kaavlinson, Fox Talbot, Ksq., Dr. IIincks, 
and Dr. Opvert, Published by the Uoyal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sd., pp. 74. 2s, 

Hawlinson. — N otes on the Pearly IIistory of Babylonia. By 

Colonel Hawlinson, C.B. 8vo. sd., pp. 48. 

Redhouse. — The Turkish Campaigner’s Vade-Mecum of Ottoman 

CoLLouuiAL Languagi^ ; coiitoining a concise Ottoman Grammar ; a carefully 
selected Vocubulary, alphabetically arranged, in twO parts, English and Turkish, 
and Turkish and English; also a few Familiar Dialogues; the whole in Knglish 
characters. By J. W. Redhouse, F.K.A.S. Oblong 32ino. limp cloth, pp. 
iv. and 332. 6s. 

Redhouse. — A Lexicon 

English and Turkish, showing in Turkish the Literal, Incidental, Figurative, 
Colloquial, and Technical SigniHcations of the English Terms, indicating their 
pronunciation in a new and systematic manner, and preceded by a Sketch of 
Knglish Etymology to facilitate to Turkish Students the acquisition of the 
English Language. By J. W. Keigiouse, M.B.A.S. Second edition, pp. xvii. 
and 8*4'^. 15A 

Hedhouse. — A Vindicaiton of the Ottoman Sultan’s Title to 

Caliph," showing its Antiquity, Validity, and Universal Acceptance. By 
J. W. Redhouse. 8vo. paper, jip. 20. 5d, 

Henan. — ^An Essay on the Age and Antiquity of the Book of 
NabatHuEAN Aohicultuhe. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the 
Position of the Sheraitic Nations in the History of Civilization. By M. Ernest 
Renan, Membre de i'Institut. Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 148, cloth. 3«. 5 d , 

Hevue Celtique (The). — ^A Quarterly Magazine for Celtic Philology, 

Literature, and History. . Edited with the assistance of the Chief Celtic 
Scholars of the British Islands and of the Continent, and Conducted by H. 
Gaidoz. 8vo. ' Subscription, j£fl per Volume. 

Ithys. — Lectures on Welsh Philology. By John Rhys, M.A., 
Professor of Celtic at Oxford. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Grown 
8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 466. 15s. 

Hig-Veda. — See Muller. 
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Big-Veda-Sanliita: The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmans. Trans* 
lated and explained bj F. Max Mui.i.br, M.A., LL.D., F^ow of All 
Souls* College, Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Foreign Member 
of the Institute ^ France, etc., etc. Vol. 1. Hymns to tkb Maruts, or tkb 
Stoum-Gods. ovo. pp. clli. and 264. cloth. 1869. 12s. 6d. • ^ 

Aig- Veda Sanhita.-^ — A Coij:.ection op Ancient Hindu Hymns. Con- 

• stitnting the First Ashtaka, or Book of the liig-vcda ; the oldest authority for 
the religious aM social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original 
Sanskrit by the late H. IT. AVinsoN^ M.A. 2nd Ed., with a Postscript by 
Dr. Fitzeoward Hau. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, ^p. lii. and 348, price 2ls. 

Aig-Veda Sanhita. — A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constitut- 
ing the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or books of the Uig-Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Keliglous and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 

* from the Original Sanskrit by the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., 

etc. Edited by E. B. Co.wbll, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. Vol. IV., 8vo., pp. 214, clptb-^-^ 'l£t* 

ji few copies of Vola. II, and III, still tefi, ^rols, V, and VI. in the Pt*eaa. 
Biola. — How to Learn Russian. A Manual for Students of Russian, 

based upon the Ollendordan system of teaching languages, and adapted for 
self instruction. By Henry Riola^ Teacher of the Russian Language. With 
a Preface by W. R. S. Ralston, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 576. 1878. 

12jf. 

Key to the above. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 126. 1878. &a, 

Roberts. — Ah pan Philology, according to the most recent Researches 
^lottologia Aria Recentissima), Remarks Historical and Critical. By 
Domenico Pezzi, Membro della Facolta de Filosoha e lettere della R. 
Univcrsit. di Torino. Translated by E. S. Roberts, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Gonville and Caius College. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 199. Oa. 

' Roe and Fryer. — Travels in India in the Seventeenth Century. 
By Sir Thomas Roe and Dr. John bnYKii. Reprinted from the “Calcutta 
Weekly Englishman.” 8vo. cloth, pp. 474. 7s, 6d. 

Roshrig. — The Shortest Road to German. Designed for the uso 
of both Teachers and Students. By F. L. O. Rceukio. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. vii. and 225. 1874. 7 a. 6d. 

Rogers. — Hotice on the Dinars op the .Abbasside Dynasty. .,®y 
Edward Thomas Rogers, late H.M. Consul, Cairo. Svo. pp. 44, with a 
Map and four Autotype Plates. 6a, 

Rosny. — A Grammar op the Chinese Language. By Professor 
Leon db Rosny. Svo. pp. 48. 1874. 3 a. 

Ro88. — A Mandarin Primer. Being Easy Lessons for Beginners, 
Transliterated according to the European mode of using Roman Letters. By 
Rev. John Ross, Newchang. Svo. wrapper, pp. 122. 6a. 

Ros8 — A CoBEAN Primer. Being Lessons in Corean on all Ordinary 
Subjects. Transliterated on the principles of the Mandarin Primer by the 
same author. By the Rev. John Ross, Newchang. Demy 8vo. stitched, 
pp. 90. 10 a. 

RoatiLedge. — ^English Rule and Hative Opinion in India. From 
Notes taken in the years 1870'-74. By James Routlxdoe. Post Svo. 
cloth, pp. 344. 10a. 6d. 

Royal Society of Literature of the United Kingdom (Transactions 

of The). First Series, 6 Parts in 3 Vols., 4to., Plates ; 1827*39. Second 
Series, 10 Vols. or 30 Parts, and Vol. XI. Parts 1 and 2, 8vo., Plates; 1843-76. 

4 





Linguistic Publications of Trubner 8f Co., 

m 

A complete set, as far as published, jglO 10«. Very scarce. The first series of 
this impiortant series of contributions of many of the most eminent men of the 
day has long been out of print and is very scarce. Of the Second Series, Yol. 
I.-IY., each containing three parts, are quite out of print,^and can only be had 
in the complete series, noticed above. Three Numbers, price 4s. 6d. each, form 
a volume. The price of the volume complete, bound in cloth, is 13s. 6d, 

Separate Puhlications. ^ 

I. Fasti Monastjci Aevi Sa^onici : or an Alphabetical List of the Heads of 

Religious Houses in England previous to the Norman Conquest, to which is 
prefixed a Chronological Catalogue of Contllnporary Foundations. By Walter 
DE Guat Bikcii. Royal 8vo. cloth. 1872. 7^. fid. 

II. Li Chantari di Lancellotto ; a Troubadour’s Poem of the XIV. Cent. 

Edited from a MS. in the possession of the Royal Society of Literature, by 
Walteu de Gray Birch. Royal 8vo. cloth. 1874. 7«.’ 

III. Inquisitio ComitatusoCantabriqiensis, mine primum, d Manuscripto 
unico in Bibliotheca Cottoniensi asservato, typis mandata : subjicitur Inqui^itio 
Eliensis : cura N. E. S. A. Hamilton. Royal 4to. With map and 3 facsimiles. 
1876. £'l 2s. 

IV. A Commonplace Book of John, Milton. Reproduced by the autotype 

process from the original MS. in the possession of Sir Fred. U. Graham, Bart., 
of Nctlierby Hall. With an Introduction by A. J. Horwood, Sq. folio. 
Only one hundred copies printed. 1876. £2 2v. 

V. Chhonicon AryjE he Usk, a.t>. 1377-1404. pjdited, with a Translation and 
Notes, by Kd. Maunde Thompson. Royal 8vo. 1876. lOj. 6d. 

Rudy. — The CtiinesE Mandariit Langitagk, after Ollendorff’s New 
Method of Leariimg Languages. By Charles Rudy. In 3 Vuliiraes. 
Vol. 1. Grammar. 8vo. pp. 248. £l la. 

Sabdakalpadruma, the well-known Sanskrit Dictionary of RajAh 
Radhakanta Dev a. In Bengali characters. 4to. Parts 1 to 40. (In 
course of publication.) 3.y. fid. each part. 

Sakuntala. — Kalidasa’s Bengali llecension. With 

Critical Notes, Edited by Richard Pischel. 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 210. 14s. 

Sakuntala. — A Sanskrit Drama in Seven Acts. Edited by Monieb 
Williams, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo. cl. £1 Is, 

Sale. — The Koran ; commonly called The Alcoran of Mohammed. 
Translated into English immediately from the original Arabic. By George 
Sale, Gent. To which is prefixed the JAfe of Moliammed. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 472. 7s. 

SamarVidhuna-Brahinana. With the Commentary of Sayana. Edited, 
with Notes, Translation, and Index, by A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.S. Vol. 1. 
Text and Commentary. With Introduction. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxviii. and 104. 
1 2s. Gd, 

Sanskrit Works. — A Catalogue of Sanskrit Works Printed in 
India, offered for Sale at the affixed nett prices by TrUbner & Co. 16mo« pp. 
52. Is. 

Sarva-Sabda-Sambodhini ; on, The Complete Sanskrit Dictionary. 
In Telugu characters. 4to. cloth, pp. 1078. £2 15s. 

Satow. — An English Japanese Dictionary of the Spoken Language. 
By ERNF.ST Mason Satow, Japanese Secretary to H.M. Legation at Yedo, and 
IsHiBASHE Masakata, of the Imperial Japanese Foreign Office. Imp. 32mo., 
pp. XX. aud 366, cloth. 12s., 
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Sayoe. — Ak Asstbian Qbaumab bob Compabatitk Fvbposes. By 
A. H. Saycs, M.A, 12ino. cloth, pp. xvi. and 188. Is. ^d. # 

Sayce. — Thk PitiNCiPi.ES op Comparative Philology. By A. K. 
Sayce, Fellow %nd Tutor of Queen*s College, Oxford. Sccond^dition. Cr. 

8 VO. cl., pp. xxxii. and 416. 10 j». 6</. * 

Scarborough. — A Collection op Chinese Proverbs. Translated and 
• Arranged by JiTiLiiiAM Scauborough, Wesleyan Missionary, Hankow. With 
an Introduction, Notes, and Copious Index. Cr. 8vo. pp. xliv. and 278. lOff.6^. 

Schleicher. — Compendium of the ComparAive Grammar of the Indo- 
European, Sanskrit, Grbek, and Latin Languages. By August 
* idcHLEiCHEii. Translated fiami the Third German Edition by Herbert 

Bendali., B.A., Chr. Coll. Camb. Part I. Grammar. 8vo. cloth, pp. 184. 
7a. 6d. 

Part II. Morphology. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 104. 6«. 

Schemeila — El Mubtaker; or, First Born, (fn Arabic, printed at 
Bey rout). Containing Five Comedies, called Comedies of Fiction, on Hopes 
and Judgments, in Twenty-six Poems of 1092 verses, showing the Seven Stages 
of ijife, from man's conception unto his death and burial. iTy Emin Ibrahim 
S cHEMBiL. In one volume, 4to. pp. 166, sewed. 1870. Bs, 

Schlagintweit. — Buddhism in Tibet. Illustrated by Literary Docu- 
ments and Objects of Religion# Worship. With an Account of the Buddhist* 
Systems preceding it in India. By Emil Schlagintweit, LL.D. With a 
Folio Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints in the Text. Royal 
8vo., pp. xxiv. and 404. £2 2s. 

Schlagintweit.* — Glossary op Geographical Terms from India and- 
Tibct, with Native Transcription and Transliteration. By Hermann db 
Schlagintweit. Forming, with a ** Route Book of the Western Himalaya, 
Tibet, and Turkistan,’*Jhe Third Volume of H., A., and R. oe Sen laointw bit’s 
** Results of a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia.*’ With an Atlas in 
» imperial folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views. Royal 4to., pp. xxiv. and 
293. £^. 

Semitic (Songs of The). In English Verse, By O. E, W. Cr. 8vo. 

cloth, pp. 1 10. •5a. 

Shakspere Society (The New). — Subscription £1 la. per annum. 

List of publications on application. 

Shapniii Edalji. — A Grammar op the GujarXtI Language. By 
SiiAPURjf Edalji. Cloth, pp. 127. 10a. 6cf. 

Shapnrjf Edalji. — A Dictionary, Gujrati and English. By SnXpuRjf 
£dalj£. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 874. 21a. 

Shaw. — A Sketch of the Turki Language. As Spoken in Eastern 
Turkistan (Kashghar and Yarkand). By Robert Bauklay Shaw, P.R.G.S., 
Political Agent. In Two Parts. With Lists of Names of Birds and Plants 
by J. Scully, Surgeon, II. M. Bengal Army. 8vo. sewed. Part 1., pp. 130. 
7a. 6rf. • 

Sherring. — T he Sacred City of the Hindus. An Account of 
Benares in Ancient and Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A. Sheurino, M.A., 
LL.D. ; and Prefaced with an Introduction by Fitzbdward Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 
8yo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 388, with numerous full-pago illustrations. 21a. 

Sherring.— —The Hindoo Pilgrims. By the Rev. M. A. Sherring, 
Fcap. 8 VO. cloth, pp. vi. and 125. 5s. 

Singh. — Sakhee Book ; or, The Description of Gooroo Gobind Singh^s 
Religion and Doctrines, translated from Oooroo Mukht into Hindi, and after- 
wards into English. By Sirdar Attar Singh, Chief of Bhadour. With the 
author's photograph. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 205. 15a. 
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Skeat. — A XiiST op !Biroi.i8H "Wobds, the Et3nnology of which is illus- 
trated Comparison with Icelandic. Prepared in the form of an Appendix to 
Cleasby and Vigfusson’s Icelandic-English Dictionary. By the Rev. Waltbk 
W. Skeat, M.A., Knglish Lecturer and late Fellow of Qbrist’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; Shd M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford ; one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the Cambridge Philological Society ; and Member of the Council of the x’hilo- 
logical Society of London. 1876. Demy 4to. sewed. 2«. 

Smith. — A Vocabulary of Proper Names in CniNEsfe and Sngltsh. 
of Places, Persons, Tribes, ^nd Secto, in China, Japan, Corea, Assam, Siam, 
Burmah, The Straits, and adjacent Countries. By F. Pouter Smith, M.B., 
London, Medical Missionary in Central China. 4to. half-bound, pp. Yk,.72, 
and X. 1870. 10.v. 

Smith. — Contributions towards the Materia Medica and Natural 
History of China. For the use of Medical Missionaries and Native Medical 
Students. By P. Porter Smith, M.B. London, Medical Mwionary in 
Central China. Imp. 4to. cloth, pp. viii. and 240. 1870.' £l la, 

Sophocles. — A Glossary of Later and Byzantine Greek. By E. A. 
Sophocles. 4to., pp. iv. and 624, cloth. £2 2s. 

Sophocles. --EiOmaic or Modern Greek Grammar. By PL A. Sophocles. 
8vo. pp. xxviii. and 196. ► ^ 

Sophocles. — Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods 
(from B.c. 146 to a.d. 1100). By £. A. Sophocles. Imp. 8vo. pp. xvi. 1188, 
cloth. 1870. £2 10/r. 

Spiirrell. — A Grammar of the Welsh Language. By William 
Spurrell. 3rd Kdition. Feup. cloth, pi). viii.-206. 1870. 3a. 

SpurrelL — A Welsh Dictionary. English-Wolsh and Welsh-English. 
With Preliminary Observations on the ElementaVy Sounds of the English 
Language, a copious Vocabulary of the Hoots of English Words, a list of , 
Scripture I’roper Names and lilliglish Synonyms and Explanations. By 
William Spurrell. Third Edition. Fcap. cloth, pp. xxv. and 732. Ss. 6d. 

Steele. — An Eastern Love Story. Kusa Jatakaya : a Buddhistic 
Legendary Poem, witli other Stories. By Thomas Steele, Ceylon Civil 
Service. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 260. 1871* 6^. 

Steere. — Short Specimens of the Vocabularies of Three Un- 
published African Languages (Gindo, Zaramo, and Angazidja). Collected 
by Edward Steere, LL.D. l2mo. pp. 20. 

Steere. — Collections for a Handbook of the Nyamwezi Language, 
as spoken at Unyanyembe. By Edward Steere, LL.D. Fcap. cloth, pp. 100. 
Is. ed. 

Stent. — The Jade Chaplet, in Twenty- four Beads. A Collection of 
Songs, Ballads, etc, (from the Chinese). By George Carter Stent, 
M.N.C.B. ri.A.S., Author of “ Chinese and English Vocabulary," ‘‘Chinese and 
English Pocket Dictionary," “ Chinese Lyrics," " Chinese Legends,’* etc. Cr. 
8o. cloth, pp. 176. 5s. 

Stent. — A Chinese and Engmsh Vocabulary in the Pekinese 
Dialect. By G. E. Stent. 8vo. pp. ix. and 677. 1871. £l 10s. 

Stent. — A Chinese and English Pocket Dictionary. By G. E. 
Stent. 16mo. pp. 260. 1874. 10s. 6c?. 

Stoddflxd. — Grammar of the Modern Syriac Language, as spoken in 
Oroomiah, Persia, and in Koordistan. By Rev. D. T. Stoddard, Missionary of 
the American Board in Pefsia. Demy 8vo. bds., pp. 190- 10s. 6cf. 
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Stokes. — B eunans SIebiasek. The Life of Saint Meriaaek, Bishop 
and Confessor. A Cornish Drama. Edited, with a Translation ||id Notes, by 
Whitley Stokes. Medium 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi., 280, and Facsimile. 1872. 

Stokgs. — OoiiiEiJiGA — Old and Early-Middle Irish Glosses* Brose and 
Verse. Edited by Whitley Stokes. Second edition. Medium 8vo. cloth, 

• pp. 192. 185.^ 

Strangford. — Obiginal Letters and Papers op the late Viscount 

Stuanofobd, upon Philological and Kindred l^ubjects. Edited byViscouNTERS 
^ I^THANOFOUD. Post 8vo. clotli, pp. xxU. and 284. 1878. 12«. 6d. 

Stratmaxm. — A Dictionary op the Old'English Language. Compiled 
from the writings of the xiiith, xivth, and xvth centuries. By Francis 
JEIenky Stuatmann. Third Edition. 4to. In wrapper. £1 lOa. 

StratmaAi. — An Old English Poem of the Owl*and the Nightingale. 
Edited by Francis IIbnuy Stratmann. 8v(^ cloth, pp. 60. 3«. 

Strong. — Selections from the Bostan of Sadi, translated into English 
Verse. By Dawso^ne Melancthon Strong, Captain H.M. 10th Bengal 
Lancers. 12mo. cloth, pp. ii. and 66. 2s. G^i. 

Sunjana. — A Grammar of xflu 5?AirLvi Language, with Quotations^ 
and Examples ^om Original Works and a Glossary of Words bearing affinity 
with the Semitic Languages. By Peshotun Dubtoor Bbhramjeb Sunjana, 
Principal of.SifOamsetjee Jejeeboy Zurthosi Madressa. 8yo. cL, pp. 18-457. 
25 s. 

Snrya-Siddhanta (Translation of the). — See^ Whitney. 

Sweet. — A History of English Sounds, from the Earliest Period, 
including an Investigation of the General Laws of Sound Change, and full 
Word Lists. By IIenuy Sweet. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 164. 
4a. 

Syed Ahmad. — A Series of Essays on the Life of Mohammed, and 
Subjects subsidiary thereto. By Syed Ahmad Khan Bahadur, C.S.I., Author 
of the ** Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible/’ Honorary Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and Life Honorary Secretary to the Allygurh Scien- 
tific Society. 8vo. pp. 532, with 4 Genealogical Tables, 2 Maps, and a Coloured 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth. £1 IO 9 . 

Syro-Egyptian Society. — Original Papers read before^ the Syro- 
Egyptian Society of Loudon. Volume I. Part 1. 8vo. sewed, 2 plates and a 
map, pp. 144. 3 j. 6'i. 

Including’, among other pai>ers, Remarks on the Obelisks of Ancient Egypt. By W. H. 
Yates, M.D.— Notes on the Hieroglyxihics of llorapoUo Nilous. By S. Sharpe. — Remarks 
on the Wedge Inscription reccntlj' discovered on tlie Upper Euphrates. By O. F. 
Grotefend, i*h.D. (With a Copy of the Original Inscription). 

Taittir{yarPrati 9 akhya.-'-See "WniTinsr. * 

Tarkavaohaspati. — ^Yachabpatya, a Comprehensive Dictionary, in Ten 
Parts. Compiled by Taranatha Taiucavaciiabpati, ProfeMor of Grammar 
^ and Philosophy in the Government Sanskrit College of Calcutta, An Alpha- 
betically Arranged Dictionary, with a Grammatical Introduction and Copious 
Citations from the Grammarians and Scholiasts, from the Vedas, etc. Parts 1. 
to VII. 4to. paper. 1873-6. 18«. each Part. 

Technologial Dictionary. — Pocket Dictionary of Technical Terms 
Used in Arts and Soiencbs. English- German- French. Based on the 
larger Work by Karmarsch. 3 toIs. imp. 16mo. cloth. 12«. 
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Technological Dictionary of the terms employed in tho Arts and 
Sciences ^ Architecture, Civil, Militaiy and Naval ; Civil Engineering, including 
Bridge building. Road and Railway Making ; Mechanics ; Machine and Engine 
Making; Shipbuilding and Navigation; MetaUu/gy» Mining and Smelting; 
Artillery • Mathematics ; Physics ; Chemistry ; Mineralogy, *etc. With a Preface 
by IX. iC Kahmahscu. Second Edition. 3 vols. » 

Vol. I. English — German — French. 8vo. cloth, pp. 666. I2s. ^ 

Vol. II. German — English — French. 8vo. cloth, pp. 646. VGs. 

Vol. Ill- French — German — English. 8vo. cloth, pp. 618. 12«. 

The Boke of Nurture. By John Russell, about 1460—1470 Anno 
Domini. The Boke of Keruynge. By l%yNKYN db Wokde, Anno UoAiini 
1513. The Boke of Nurture. By Hugh Rhodbs, Anno Domini 1577. Edited 
from the Originals in the British Museum Library, by Fuedbrick J. Furni- 
VAi.L, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological 
and Early English Text Societies. 4to. half- morocco, gilt top, pp. and 146, 

28, xxviii. and 56. 1867. 11. lls. Gd, ^ 

Thibaut. — The StJLVAstjxifAS. English Translation,, with an Intro- 
duction. By G. Thibaut, Ph.D., Anglo-Sanskrit Professor Benares Co.lege. 
8vo. cloth, pp. 47, with 4 Plates. 5.v. « 

Thibaut. — C ontributions to the Explanation of jYOTrsHA-VEnANGA. 
By G. Thibaut, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 27. * ls.*6r/. 

Thomas. — Early Sassanian Inscriptions, Seals ani> Coins, illustrating 
the Early History of the Sassanian Dynasty, containing Pr/?clamations of Ardc- 
shir Bahek, Sapor I., and his Successors. With a Critical Examination and 
Explanation of the Celebrated Inscription in the IlkjiCtbad Cave, demonstrating 
that Savior, the Conmicror of Valerian, was a Professing Christian. By Eowaud 
Thomas, F.R.S. Illustrated. 8yo. cloth, pp, 148. 7#, 6d. 

Thomas. — The Chkontcles of the PathAn Kings of Deieli. Illus- 
trated by Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Hemains. By Edwaub 
Thomas, F.R.S., late of the East InUia Company's Bengal Civil Service. With 
numerous Copperplates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 467. 
1871. £l Ss. 

Thomas. — The llEVKNUJi: Resources of the Mughal Empire in India, 
from A.D. 15H8 to a.d. 1707. A Supplement to The Chronicles of Che Path hri 
Kings of Delhi." By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. Demy 8vo., pp. 60, cloth. 
'Ss, Gd. 

Thomas. — Comments on Recent Pehlvi Decipherments. 

lncident|Ll Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets, and contributions to 
the Early History and Geography of Tabarist&n. Illustrated by Coins. By 
Edward Thomas, F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 56, and 2 plates, cloth, sewed. 3s, 6d. 

Thomas. — Sassanian Coins. Communioated to the Numismatic Society 
of London. By E. Thomas, F.R.S. Two parta. With 3 Plates and a Wood- 
cut. 12mo, sewed, pp. 43. 5s. 

Thomas. — Records of the Gupta Dynasty. Illustrated hy Inscrip* 
tions, Written History, Local Tradition and Coins. To which is added a 
Chapter on the Arabs in Sind. By Ed^ward Thomas, F.R.S. Folio, with a 
Plate, handsomely hound in cloth, pp. iv. and 64. Price 14tf. 

Thomas. — Jainism ; or. The Early Faith of Asoka. With Illustrations 
of the Ancient Religions of the East, from the Pantheon of the Indo-Scythians. 
To which is added a Notice on Bactrian Goins and Indian Dates. By Edward 
Thomas, F.R.S. 8vo. pp. viii., 24 and 82. With two Autotype Plates and 
Woodcuts. 7a. 6d. 

Thomas. — The Theory and Practice or Creole Grammar. By J. J. 
Thomas. Portof Spain (Tjrmidad), 1869. 1 vol. 8vo. bds. pp. viii. and 135. 12s. 
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Thorburn. — UANirt} ; or, Our Afgbdn Frontier. By S. S. Thobbukit, 
I.C.S., Settlement Officer of the Banmii Distiict. 8vo. cloth, ppi^.x. and 480. 
18^. 

Thorpe. — DiriAOMi\.TA.uiTrM Anglicttm JEvi Saxonici. A Qpllection of 

J^glish Ohajrters, from the reign of King .^thelberht of Kent, A.D.f DOV«, to 
that of William the Conmicror. Containing: 1. M iscellaneous Charters. II. 
• Wills. III. Guilds. lY. Manumissions and Acquittances. With a Transla- 
tion of the An^lo- Saxon. By the late Bbnjamin Thoiifb, Member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Munich, and of the S^iety of Netherlandish Literature 
at Leyden. 8vo. pp. xlii. and 682, cloth. 1^5. £1 Is, 

Tiele. — Outlinks of the Hmtory of ^eltqion to the Spread of the 
Universal Religions. By C. B. Tibiae, Theol. Professor of the History of 
Religions in the University of Leiden. Translated from the Dutch by J. 
^STLiir CAKVENTBii, M.A. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xix. and 249. 7s, 6d, 

Tindall.-^A Grammar and Vocabuiauy op NAMAaiTA-HoTTENTOT 
Lanou.age. By HbnbyTindabIa, Wesleyan Missionary. 8vo. pp. 124, sewed. 6s. 

Triibner’s Bibliotheca Sanscrita. A Catalogue of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture, chiefly printed in Europe. To which is added a Catalogue of Sanskrit 
AYorks printed in lifllia ; and a Catalogue of Pali Books. Constantly for sale 
by TrUhner & Co. Cr. 8vo. sd., pp. 81. 2s. 6d. 

Triibiier’s Oriental Series. • * 

I. Essays on tiik Sacked Lanquace, 'Writings, and IIkeigton of 

TUB Parsis. Martin Hadg, Ph.D. late Professor of Sanskrit and Com- 
parative PhiMOgy at the University of Munich. Edited by Dr. E. W. Wbst. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 428. 1878. ]6«. 

II. Texts from the Buddhist Canon, commonly known as Dhamma- 
pada. With accompanying Narratives. Translated from the Chinese by S. 
BbaIi, B.A., Professor T>f Chinese, University College, London. Post 8vo. cloth, 

^ jjp. viii. and 176. 1878. 7s, 6d. 

III. Tue History op Indian LiTifRATiTRE. By Adbrecht Weber. 
Translated from the German by John Mann, M.A., and Tiibodou Zachaiuab, 
l^h.D., with the sanction of the Author. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiii. and 360. 

1878. 185. 

IV- A Sketch op The Modern Languages op the East Indies. By 
Robebt Cvst. Accompanied by Two Language Maps, Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 
xii. and 198. 1878. 12s. 

V. The Birth of the War God. A Poem by KIlidj^^a. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English Verse. By Halph T. H. Guwfitii, M.A., 
Principal of Benares College. Second Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. -116. 

1879. Ss. 

The following JFbr&s are in Preparation. 

A Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology and History, 
Geogkapiiy and Literatuke. By John Dowson, M.R.A.S., late Professor 
in the Staff College. In .One Volume, post 8vo., about 500 pfges, price not to 
exceed 215. 

Selections from the Ku-ran. With a Commentary. Translated by 
the late Edward William Lane, Author of an Arabic-English Lexicon/’ etc. 
A New Edition, Revised, with an Introduction on the History and Develop- 
ment of Islam, especially with reference to India. By Stanley Lane Pools. 
Post 8vo. cloth. 

Passages Religious, Moral, Prudential, and Nahratite, from the 
Mababharata and other Sanskrit Works. Freely Translated or Paraphrased in 
English Verses. With an Appendix containing Prose Versions of the Original 
Texts. By John Muir, LL.D. Post 8vo. cloth. 
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Triibner’s Oriental Series — continued. 

Obiental S.ELTGION8 in jbhoir Relation to Universal Religion. By 
Samuel Johnson. First Section — India. Second Section — China. In Two 
Volumes^ post 8vo. cloth. 

MiscELLiiiNEOus EssAYS Relating to Indian Subjects^ By B. H. 

Hodgson, late British Minister at Nepal. In Two Volumes, post 8vo. cloth. 

The Gulistan; or, Rose Garden of Shokh Mushliu’d-din Sadi of 
Shiraz. Translated for the first time into Prose and Verse, with an Intro- 
ductory Preface, and a Life^f the Author, from the Atish Kadah, by Edward 
B. Eastwick, F.R.S., M.R.A.S., etc. Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth. 

Tre Jataka Stoutbs. With: the Commentary and Collection of 
Buddhist Fairy Tales, Fables, and Folk Lore. Translated from the original 
Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids. (The first part of the Cc^mmentary contains the 
most complete accoui^t we yet have of the Life of Buddha.) Vol. post 8vo. 
cloth. 

CuiNKSB Buddhism. A Volume of Sketches, Historical and Critical 
By J. Edkins, D.D., Author of ‘‘China's Place in Philology,'' “ Religion in 
China," ete., etc. Post 8^0. cloth. » 

Buddhist Records of the Western World. Being the Si-yu-ki by 

' 11\EN Tusano. Translated from the original Chinese, with Introduction, 

Index, etc. By Samuel Beal, Trinity College, Cambridge; Professor of 
Chiiioso, University College, London. In Two Vols., pos»t 8vo. cloth. 

The Poems of Hafiz of Shiraz. Translated from- the Persian into 
English Verse by E. II. Palmer, M.A., Professor of Arabic in the University 
of Cambridge. Post 8vo. cloth. 

History of the Portuguese in India. Based upon Documentary 
Evidence, now for the first time made available. By J. Gerson da Cunua, 
M.D. Post Svo. cloth. 

Indian Tales from Thiueimn Sources. Translated from the Thibetan 
into German by Anton ScHiEbNEU. Rendered into English, with Notes, by 
W. R. S. Ralston. In One Volume, post Svo. 

Ox THE Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilisation in India. One of the 
Florence Prize Essays. By Dr. J. Gerson da Cun ha. In Two Volumes, 
post Svo. 

Trumpp. — Grammar of the Pasto, or Language of the Afghans, com- 
pared with the 1 runiaii and North-lndlan Idioms. By Dr. Ernest Tuumff. 
Svo. sewed, pp. xvi and 4P2. 21«. 

Trumpp. — Grammar of the Sindhi Language. Compared with the 
•Sanskrit- Prakrit and the Cognate Indian Vernaculars. By Dr. Ernest 
Trumpp. Printed by order of Her Majesty’s Government for India. Demy 
8vo. sewed, pp. xvi, and 590. 15s. 

Van der Tnuk. — Outlines of a Grammar of the Malagasy Language 

By H. N. DEK Tuuk. 8vo., pp. 28, sewed. Is. 

Van der Tunk. — Short Account of the Malay Manuscripts belonging 
TO TUB Royal Asiatic Society. By H. N. van der Tuuk. 8vo.,pp.52. 29 . 

Vedarihayatna (The) ; or, an Attempt to Interpret tbe^ Vedas. A 
Marathi and English Translation of the Rig Veda, with the Original Saihhitd. 
and Fada Texts in Sanskrit. Parts I. to XXVIII. Svo. pp. 1-^96. Price 
ds. 6^. each. 

Vidmn-Pnrana (The) ; a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 
Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Purhij^as. By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., Boden Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, eta, etc. Edited by Fitzbdward 
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57 and 59 , Lifdgate London^ E.C. 

HAiif.. In 6 vols. 8vo- Vol. I. pp, cxl. and 200; Vol. II. pp. 343; Vol. III., 
pp. 31*8; Vol IV'. pp. 316, cloth; Vol. V.Parfi^. pp. 392, cloth. JOs. 6r/. each. 
Vol. V., Part 2, mntainiiig the Index, compiled Fitzedwnrd HaU. 8vo. cloth, 

pp. 2(;6. 12.V. 

VissOTixig^, W. — 5r)x CiriTfissK CoKitKxcy. Coin and Money. 

\vith FacMftiile of a Pank Note. Koyal 8vo. cloth, pp. xv. and 219. JLeiden^ 

* 1877. 18.S. 

Wade. — Yii-Yi'^ Tzi5-lt3uit Cm. A progressive course designed to 

assist the Student of Colloquial Chinese, ^ spoken in the Cax>ital and the 
Metropolitan Department. In eight parts, ^ith Key, Syllabary, and Writing 
^ Kxercises. By 'J'homas Francis Wadb^C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Pei^ation, IVking. Jf vols. 4to. progressive Course, pp. xx. 296 and 
16 ; Syllabary, pp. 126 and 36 ; Writing Kxercises, pp. 48; Key, pp. 174 and 
HO, sewed. X" 

Wade, — Tzu-T5rti Cm. A series^ of papers selected as 
sp(‘eiiftns of dociiinentary Chinese, designed to assist Students of the language, 
as vvrilt.'ii thg oOieials of Clitiin. In sixteen parts, with Key. Vol. 1. By 
Tiiom.V'n FuvNfii. \V \»i:, (kB., Secretary to Her Britannic Majesty’s Legation 
at Peking. 4to., hq^f-cloth, pp. xii. and 1-5.5; and iv , 72, and 52. XII 16#. 
Wake. — ChT.vPTKiis ox 31 tx. With the Outlines of a Science of com- 
parative Psychology. By C. Stanivand Waku, Fellow of the Anthropological , 
Society of i.otidoii. Crown 8vft. pp. viii. and 31-4, cloth. 7.v. Gr/. 

Wake. — Tiik Evjlutiox oi<’ Morality. Being a History of the 

Developmen t c>^ floral Culture. By C. STANit.ANr> Wakk, author of 
“Chapteis orTMau,’ * etc. Two vols. 8vo. cloth, pj). xvi. and 506, xii. and 474. 
21a-, 

Watson. — Indkx to tilk Nativr axd ScxENTiFrc J5 “ames op Indiax and 
oTifRR KASTr«,RN KcoNOMic PLANTS AND PRODUCTS, originally prepared 
under the authority of*the Secretary of State for India in Council. By John 
Fokbps Watson, M.A,, M.D., F.J^S., F. H.A.S., etc., Heportcr on th« 
Products of India. Impel ial 8vo., clo4h, pp. 650. 1 l.v. 6d. 

Weber. — (lx thj*: IIamay.vxa. By l)r. AijBjikciit Wisbkr, llcrlin. 

Translated from the (jerman by the llev. 1>. C. Boyd, M.A. Keprinted from 
“ The Indian Adtiquary." Fcap. 8vo. sewed, pp. 130. 5#. 

Weber, — Tiu: irisTouy of Indian X*itkratujie. By Adiirkciit Weber. 
Translated from the German by John Mann, M.A., and Dr. Tt<boi>ou 
ZACJrAiuAB, with the Author’s sanction. Post 8vo. pp. xxiii. and 360, cloth, 1878. 
IS#. 

Wedgwood. — A Dictioxary of Exglish Etymot.ooy. • By Hensleigii 
Wkijowood. Third Fdition, thoroughly revised and enlarged. With an Intro- 
duction on the Formation of Language. Imperial 8vo., double column, pp. Ixxii. 
and 746. 21#. 

Wedgwood. — O n Tin-: Oniorx op Eanouage. By Hensdeioii Wkdowood, 
late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 172, cloth. 
3#. Gd. 

West. — Glossary and Index op the Pahlavi Texts o#* the Book op 
Arda Viraf, The Tale of Goslit-l Fryano, The lladokht Nask, and to some 
extracts from the Diii-Kard and JNirangistan ; prepared from Destiir Iloshaiii'ji 
Asa’s Glossary to the Arda Viraf iNurnak, and from the Original Texts, with 
Notes on Pahlavi Grammar. By K. W. West, Ph.D. Revised by Martin 
IIauo, Ph.D. Published hy order of the Government of Bombay. 8vo. sowed, 
pp. viii. and 352. 25#. 

West and Buhler. — A Digest op tub IIindij Daw op Inheritance 
and Partition, from the Replies of the Kiastris in the several Courts of the 
Bombay Presidency. With Introduction, Notes and Appendix. Edited by 
RwmondWkst and .1. G. Bt-hleu. Second Kdition. Demy 8vo. sewed, 
pp. 671. XII n#. Gd, 
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Wheeler. — The History of Indli from the Ea^betest Ages. By J. 

TalboyS'-Wiikhilek, Assi^nt Secretary to the <jrovernment of India in the 
Foreign Department, Secretary to the Indian Record Commission, author of 
“ The Geography of Herodotus,*' etc. etc. Demy 8vo. cl.,,, 

Vol. I. ‘The Vedic Period and the Maha Bharata. pp. Ixxy. an^ r>7Q, ^ 

Yol. II.. The Ramayana and the Brahmanic Period, pp. Ixxxviii. and (>80, with 
two Maps. 21s. ^ 

Vol. III. Hindu, Buddhist, Brahmanical Revival, pp. 484, with two maps. 18s. 
Yol. IV. Part I. Mussulman Ilule. pp. xxxii. and 320. 14s, 

Yol. IV. Part II. In tim press. 

Wheeler. — Early Rrxojtns of^Brittsii 'Ixnr^. A History of the 

Biiglish Sottlement in India, as told in the Government , Records, the works of 
old travellers and otlier coiitomporary Documents, fro^ii the earliest pe.riod 
down to tVie rise of British Poiver in India. By J. Talboys Wheeler. 
Royal 8 VO. cloth, pp. xxxii. and 302. 1878. 15s. ^ 

Whitiuee. — A Grammar Diction vky of tiie Samow LvxniTA .E. 

By Rev. Geokue I'ratt, forty years a Missionary of the l.ondon Missionary 
Society in ISainoa. Second Bditioii. Edited by Rev. Sc J. Wuitmke, F.R.G.S. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 38S. 18s. 

Whitney. — O rientai. and LiNouisTltj S^ruDiKs. By Wii.lia^m Dwight 

Wju'INey, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in Yale College, 
First Series. The Veda; the Avesta; the Science of Language. Cr. 8vo. cl., 
pp. X. and 418. 12^#. ^ 

S<H*oml Srrie.s. —Tim East and West — Religion and "Mythology — Orthogi'apliy and 
Phonology — Iliiulii Astronomy. (h*owii 8^o. chdh, ])p. 440. 12*?. 

Whitney. — A tharva Vkda rKATi(,\<KiiYA ; or, (Miiruilx(ya Caturadhya- 
yika (The). Text, I'ranslation, and Notes. By William U. Whitney, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in Yale College. 8vo. pp. 28G, boards, ijl 11 j?. 6d. 

Whitney. — TiANcicvGi: anj> the Stcdy of Langltacjk : Twelve Lectures 
on the Principles of Linguistic Selcnce. By W. 1). Whitney. Third Kditioii, 
augmented by an Analysi.s. Crown Svo. cloth, pp, xii. and^504. lOa, Gd. 

Whitney. — Language and its Stcdy, with especial reference to the 
Jndo-Emoj)<*an Family of Languages. Se^oii Lectures by W". D. Whitney, 
Piof(‘.sKor of Sanskrit, and Instructor in Modern Languages in Yale College- 
Edited with Introiiuclioii, Notes, Tables of Declension and Conjugation, 
Grimnrs Ijiiw. with Illustration, and an Index, by the Rev. 11. Morris, M.A., 
LL.D. Jh’. Svo. cl., i)p. sxii. and 318. da, 

Whitney. — SuuA'A-SiDDirANTA (Translation of the) : A Text-hook of 
Hindu Astronomy, with Notes and an Appendix, containing additional Notes 
and Tables, Calcinations of Keiipses, a Stellar Map, and Indexes. By W. D. 
Whitney. Svo. pp. iv. and 3.54, boards. £l 11«. 6rf. 

Whitney. — TAittiuiya-PrAtk^Aktiya, with its Commentary, the 

Tribhhshyaratna ; Text, Translation, and Notes. By W. D Whitney, Prof, 
of Sanskrit in Yale College, New Haven. Svo. pp. 4C9. 1871. ^1 6s. 

Williams. — A Dictionary, English and Sanscrit. By Monier 
Williams,~M.A. Published under the Patronage ofthe Honourable East India 
Company. 4to. pp. xii. 8(>2, cloth. 1851. £3 3f. 

Williams. — A Sansicrit-Englisti Dictionary, Etymologically and 
Philologiciilly arrangc'd, with special reference to Greek, Latin, German, Anglo- 
Saxon, Knglish, and other cognate Indo-European Languages. By Monieb 
Williams, M.A., Boden Professor of Sanskrit. 4to. cloth, pp. xxv. and 1186. 
£4 Us. 6d. 
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Williams. — A Fra(j;picat. Gb.amm.\.ii of the Sanskbit XiAnouaoe, ar- 

ranged with reference to the Classical r.an<^uiges of Europe, jpr the use of 
Kriiili^h Students, by MoNiEii Wii.iiiAMs, M.A. 1877. Fourth Edition, 
Revised. Svo.^loth. 15s." 

WilUams. — X Syi.labic Dictionahy op the Chinese* XANGXTAaE, 
arranged according to the Wu-Fang Yuen Yin, with the ])roiiuuciation of the 

• Characters as heard in Peking, Canton, Amoy, and Shanghai. Ry S. AVells 
Williams. Ito, cloth, pp, Ixxxiv. and 1252. 1874. £5 os. 

Williams. — First Lessons in the Maom Language. AVitli a Short 
^ A'ocahulary. Ily AV. L. AYilliams, B.A. J^ap. 8vo. pp. 98, cloth. 6s. 

Williams. — AFodern India the,^ Indians^ Being a Series of 

Impressions, Not^, and Essays. By Monieu AYilliams, Il.C.L. Second 
^Edition. Post Sv^. cloth, pp. 244. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

Wilson. -^AYorUs /of the late Horace IIayhan Wilson, M.A., F.B.S,, 
Member ot the Royal Asiatic Societies of f'lilctittaand IWis. andof the Oriental 
Soc. of CScrmuny, etc , and Roden Prof, of Sau^rit in the University of Oxford. 

Vols I. and II. Essays and Lkcturrs chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus* 
by the late 11. II. VVtlson, M.A., P.R.S., etc. Collected and edited by Dr* 
Reinhold Rost. 2 vols. clotli, pp. xiii. and 399, vi. and 416. 21s. 

Vols. Ill, lA’’. and V. Essays .^nai^vtical, Cuitioal, and Philological, on * 
SuiuKCTs CON M-o'i HD WITH Sanskrit Litkratu RE. Collected and Edited by 
Dr. Rein HOLD ^tosT. 3 vols. 8vo. pp. 408, 40(>, and 3f)0« cloth. Price 30«. 

A^ols. A^I., Vlf , A**!! 1, IX. and X., Parti. Vishnu PuuXna, a System of 
Hindu AIytholooy and Tradition. A'^ols. I. to V. Translated from the 
original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes deiived chiefly from other PurGir^fiS. 
By the late H. H. Wilson, Edited by Fitzedwaiid Hall, M.A., D.C.L., 
Oxoii. 8vo., pp.'cxl. and 2C0 ; 344; 344; 346,* cloth. 2/. 1 2s, (id . 

Vol. X., Part 2, containing tlio Index to, and completing the Vishnu PurCin&, 
compiled by Fitzedwurd Hall, 8vo, cioth. pp. 2GS. 12*. 

A^ols. XI. and XII. Select Specimens of the Thkathe of the Hindus. Trans- 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By the late Horace IIayman AVilson, M. A., 
F. R.S. 3rd corrected Ed. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. Ixi. and 384 ; and iv. and 418, cl. 21*. 

Wilson. — Select Specimens oe the Theatre op the Hindus. Trans- 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By the late Horace Hayman Wilson, 
M.A., F.R.S. Third corrected edition. 2 vols. 8vo., pp. Ixxi. and 384; iv. 
and 418, cloth. 21*. 

CONTKNTS. 

Vol. I. — Preface — Treatise on the Dramatic System of the ITindus— Dramhs trani*lated from the 
Orif'inal Sanskrit — The Mriclichakati, or the Toy Cart — Vikram aaiM Urvusi, or the 
Hero and the Nymph— Uttara Rdma Chiiritru, or continuation of the History of 
R/irna. 

Vol. II. — Dramas translated from the Original Sanskrit — Malfiti and Mlidhuva, or the Stolen 
■Marriage — Muclrli liakHhiisa, or the Signet of the Minister — Ratn&vulf, or the 
Necklace — Appendix, containing short accounts of different Dramas. 

Wilson. — The Present State of the Cultivation of Oriental 
Litkrature. a Lecture delivered at the Meeting of tbe; Royal Asiatic 
Society. By the Director, Professor U. 11. Wilson. 8vo. pp. 2C, sewed. 
London, 1852. 6d. 

Wilson. — A. Dictionary in Sanskrit and English. Translated, 

amended, and enlarged from an original compilation prepared by learned Natives 
for the College of Fort AVilliam by II. H. Wilkon. The Third Edition edited 
by Jagunmohana Tarkalankara and Khcttraniohana Mookerjeo. Published by 
Gyanendraehandra Rayachoudhuri and Brothers. 4to. pp. 1008. Calcutta, 
1874. £3 3s. 

Wilson (H. H.). — See else Hegha Duta, Rig-Veda, and Vishnu- 

Purhnh. . '* 
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Wise. CoMMENTAKY ON THE TTlNDlI SySTEM OF ISJeDTCINR- By T. A. 

WihJ3, Heng^al Medtc^ Service. 8vo., pp. xx. and c'ulb. Is, 6c/, 

Wise. — Kkyiew of tiik History of ]M«Ei)rciNE. By Thomas A. 

Wise, M^D. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. Vol. I., pp. xcviii. aaiid 397 ; Vol. II., 

pp. dlkl. 10.V. , ^ 

Withers. — The Engeish LANotrAGE SpEiitED as Peonounceo, with ^ 
enlarr^ofl Alphabet of Forty hetters. With Specimen. By Iveouoe Witueiis, 
Koyal 8 VO. sewed, pp. 84. r Is, 

Wordsworth. — T tie CiruRCit of Thtiiet, and the Historical Analoj»:ies 

of Diiildhism and Christianiry. Lecture delivered at Bombay by W. W ou*»h- 
woHTii, B. A , Principal of IClp^iistone ('olfege. 1877. 8vo. pp. .51. 2^; (id, 

Wright. — Ffudal Mvnuvls of English FIistoiiy. A Scries of 

Popular Ski'fclirs of our Niiiioiial iJistorv, m)mpi](il a! ^dilj'iTcut. ])frio<is, from 
the ThirtccMith ^'cumry to thi» Piiicoiitli, for the Uho of Fonclal Gentry and 
Kobiriiy. Now iiist edited fiom Iho Original Manicj ■ipt'^^ H}* Tjium/s 

WuKiUT, M.A. Siii.iM -Ho. cloth, PP- wiv. and ISt. 1872. 15s. 

Wright. — The Homes or Other 1)\ys, A History of Dfoncstic 
iMaiiuors and Smitnin iit^ during the MidiU o Ak.k. liv^l'llOMAH WniCIIT, Ks(]., 
]VI.A , P.S.A. With Illustrations from the I Ihiniinations in eonttanporary 
*■> Manu'^ciipls and oilier Sources, drawif ani^ engraved by K. W. Fairliolt, Ksq., 
F.S.A. 1 Vol. ini'dium 8vo, haud‘'Omely bound in clolh, pp. xv. and 512, 
350 Wooileuts. ill l,v. v 

Wright — The Celt, the Bomvn, and the Saxon History of the 
Karly I nliabitants of Britain down to the Cornc-rtsion of the Anglo-Saxons to 
Christianity. Illiistraled hy the Ancient Beinains bnniglit to Taght by Recent 
Research. By 'fiioMAs Wuioiit, K.sq., M.A., F.S.A., etc, etc. I bird Cor- 
rected and Knlarged ICditiuii. Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xiv. and 582. 1 Lv. 

Wright. — A ngi-o-Sa.xon and Old-J^ngli-sh: Yocvm laries, Tllustrnting * 
tho (h>iulitioii and Planners of our Forefathers, as well as the History of tho 
Forms of Klcinoutaiy F.ducation, and of the Languages s]>uk.cu in this Island 
from the Teiitli Century to the Fifteenth. F-dited by Tiif>MAs Wuioirr, Ksq., 
M.A., F.S, A., etc. Second Kdilion, edited, collated, and collected by Kiciiakd 
Wulckbr. [/« 

Wylie. — N otes on Cietnkse Literature; with introductory lietnarks 
on the Progressive Advancement of the Art ; and a list of translations from the 
Chinese, into ‘various Furopean l.angua^^es. By A. Wymk, Agent of the 
British afid Foreign Bible Society in China. 4to. pp. cloth. Price, £1 16s. 

Yajurveda. — The White Ya.iura'eda in the Hvdhyandina Becen- 
sioN. With tlie Coinnieutary of Mahidhara. Complete m 36 parts. Large 
square 8vo. pp. 571. -ft 10«. 

Yates. — A Bengali Grammar. By the late llov. "W. Yates, D D. 
Reprinted, i|rith improvements, from his Introduction to the Bengfili Langnnge 
Edited by I.Wenger. Fcap. 8vo«, pp. iv. and IdO, bds. Calcutta, 1H64. 3s, 6d. 
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